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A 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

UNDER THE 

ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. 



PART 11. 



FROM THE UNION OF THE ANGLO-SAXON STATES UNDER 

THE SUPREMACY OF WESSEX TO THE ACCESSION 

OF CNUT. 



ECGBERHT. 

If Charles tlie Great ever entertained the thought of ex- 
tending bia power across the Channel by a marriage with 
Eadburh, the relict of the West Saxon Beorhtric, it must 
have been but transient. Faithful friends and allies, such as 
he had found in Mercia, Northumbria and Wessex, would 
undoubtedly appear to him more useful against the British 
states and the Northern pirates than itt-disponed subjects, 
who, in alliance with those powers, as well as with the con- 
tinental SaxoDs, might have risen and made common cause 
against him. Hence it does not appear that he manifested 
any opposition, when Ecgberht, who, after his expulsion 
from England, had spent thirteen years in the Frankish 
dominions', where he had acquired both skill in arms as well 

' See Six. Cbron.. Fl. Wigoni, H. Haat., who all uaign • duratioD of 
thrw ytKia onlf to the exile of Gcgberht, bat which appear* to have take& 
place immediately on the marriage of Beorhtric with the daaghter of Offa 
ID 787. By the tame autboritiea we are ereD told that Oa& (who died in 
794) waa initninieiital io tiii eipataion. The probability tetat to be, that 
a clerical enor ia the Saxon Chronicle of iii. for siii. has been lervilely 
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as other princely accomplishments, in compliance with the 
invitation of his friends, took possession of the vacant throne ^. 
A victoty gained by his countrymen signalized the day of his 
accession. A body of Mercians from the territory of the 
Hwiccas, under their ealdorman ^thelmund, had crossed 
the Isis at Cynemieresford (Kempsford), where they were 
encountered by the ealdorman Weohstan and the men of 
Wiltshire, Both leaders fell in the conflict, but the men of 
Wiltshire gained the victory. Soon after a peace was con- 
finned by the oaths of the noblest men of Ecgberht and of 
the Mercian king Cenwulf^. 

The first memorable act of Ecgberht seems to have been, 
in a witena-gemot held at Winchester, to bestow, with the 
consent of his people, on the dominions over which his in- 
fluence prevailed, the name of England^. For a consider- 
able length of time the preponderance of the northern king- 
doms had caused the name of the Angles to be considered as 
the predominant collective appellation of the Germanic popu- 
lation of the island*} and, when joined with that of tht 
Saxons, it always formed the first part of the compound^. 
Even in cases relating exclusively to the Saxon race, aa in 
the laws of the West Saxon Ine*', we find them denominated 

copied by the Lstio chroaiclen. MBlmeibiiry (lib. U. I), who ii mon cir- 
cumttantikl than the othera respecting the esrif yean of £cgb«[ht, malcH 
CO mentiDD of the three years. 

^ Sax. Chron. Aaaer, a. 800. W. Malm. ii. 1. "Est enlm gens ilia 
(Franeonini sell.) ct eurcitatioD* virium at comitate moniin cuoctamm 
OccidentaliiuQ facil« princepa." 

' See documeat in Hemiag, Chart, p. 453, Mon. Angl. t. i. p. 59! [and 
Cod. Diplom.t.l.p. 313, where the charter (dated in 799) tsJusUy marked 
10 apnrioui, ai well aa one of Beorhtric, dated in SOi.'— T.]. 

* A.s. DCCC. "Egbertos rex totiui BriUnaiie, in pariiameota spiid 
WiDtoniam, mutavit nomen regni de conaeuBU popuii sui, et jussiC illad de 
octaro vocari Angliam," Hiat. FuodaUonia Hoapit. S. Leonardi, in Men. 
Angl. vol. vi. p. 608. Cf. Caradoc, p. 36. 

' Bed* H. £. I^f. Bonifacii EpitE. 

' llie compotind word 'Anglo-SaionB* occuta fint in Paul VfuBtfni, 
lib.TJ.e. IS, "Cedoaldos rex Anglonun Saxonvm;" coiuaquautlf bilbrf 
tiie tima of Ecgberht. ' Inx Lagat uut. 
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ECQBERHT. 3 

EngliBcmen ; although the Britons and the Gael continued 
to give to their neighbours the name of Saxons, under which 
they first became known to them, yet that appellation, which 
by foreign nationa might easily be confounded with that of 
the Old-SaxouB — who, through their wars with Charles the 
Great and their subsequent conversion, had at that time 
become of importance to the state, the church, and to gene- 
ral intercourse among nations — might be objectionable, while 
that on the continent almost forgotten one of the Anglea 
distinctly and not unhistorically designated the island people. 
If, therefore, a name was to be bestowed on the island suit- 
able to the greater portion of its inhabitants, one derived 
from the Anglea was undoubtedly the moat fitting. Nothing 
speaks mors strongly in favour of the preceding account, 
than that the name of Anglia is nowhere to be found before 
the reign of Ecgberht, though it appears shortly after his 
time'. The occasion of this change is the more difficult to 
ba conceived, aa no rc^al title was at that time denominated 
fix)m the country, but from the race of the subjecta*. This 
account has generally been rejected by hlatorians, by whom 
it baa been understood as if Ecgberht had bestowed the 
name of England only on his kingdom of Weasex, a suppo- 
sition easily refuted by records both of Ecgberht and of later 
times. It was manifestly applied to the whole Qennanic 
part of the island, which had been previously united only by 
the political institution of the Bretwaldaehip. The aboUtion 
of this title, of which no further mention occurs, and the in- 
troduction of that of sovereign of England, appears therefor* 
I Tie euliHt mendoa thst I hure met witb of the name of Anglift it in 
a charter of Wiglaf of Mercift, dated ia S33, on the day of S. Augustine, 
and signed in the presence of Elcgberht : " coram pontificihus et proceribus 
majoribus totius Angliie." See Ingulf, p. S5T ap. Savile. Cod. Diplotn. 
t. i. p. 301. In authors I have reniariced the name first in the Annal. 
Xanten. a. 730, the older part of which was compiled in the year 6S3. 

' Id a charter dated, regnl aui anno xxiviii. (793), Offa of Mcrcia also 
•tylM himself " rei Anglonim." In Evident. Eccles. Cant- Rp.Tvytden 
2319> and Cod. Siplom. i. p. iai> tbil charter ia dated in the year 700. 
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to have been the work of Ec^berht. Occasion to this changl 
80 entirely unconnected with the essential interests aq 
rights of the people, and on that account probably unnotic4 
by the ancient chroniclers, may have been given by Charlo 
the Great, who had just established his sovereignty over thi 
Bretons in France, adopted the imperial title, and jealousl] 
striven to remove everything which, even through tin un* 
sought-for ambiguity, might seem to endanger the rights od 
himself or his successors. 

The fitat years of Ecgberht's reign were passed in happy 
tranquillity, of which he well availed himself for the consoli- 
dation of his power. Even the Britons, warned probably by 
the fate of their brethren on the other side of the Channel, 
appear to have ceased from warring with the Saxons during 
a space of twenty years, before and at the beginning of the 
reign of Ecgberht Not unconnected, perhaps, with the 
revolt of the Armoricans, in the year 809, against Charles, 
during his absence in Saxony, it happened, that from that 
year a series of wars ensued with Cornwall' and the other 
Welsh states, which, for Et^bcrht and his warriors, proved 
both ^orious for the moment, and an instructive school for 
more formidable contests. A general revolt of the Britons on 
both sides of the Channel against their Germanic oppressors 
may at this time have been planned, or the object of Ecgberht 
may have been to prevent by a diversion the insular Britons 
from sending succour to their continental kinsmen. Corn- 
wall now became united with Wessex, the other South 
Britons acknowledged themselves tributary to Ecgberht; 
the refractory Welsh were munercifiiUy visited with fire and 
sword, and the episcopal see of St. David's was laid in ashes^ 
The bonds of the conquered provinces were, nevertheless, far 

1 W.Malm.Ub.i).l. Matt. Westm. a. 809. 

* Sax.ChroD. Fl. Wigom. a. 813. Aniial.Camb.a.810. W.MiIm. 
Matt.WettiD.aa. 810, 811. Candoc, p. 31. Reapecting the coDtJntntil 
Bretons, see Schnberf b Daiu, t. i. p. 66, Einh. Anual. a. 811 . 
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from firmly riveted, for in the year 823 the ComiBh Britons 
fought a great battle with the people of DeTooshire (Defh- 
Bsetas) at Gafiilford', and so little were the Anglo-SaxonB 
able to spread themselves beyond the Tamar, that that river 
for some centuries continued to form one of the most remaric- 
able boundaries between two nations and two languages in 
all Europe. 

Ecgberht had possessed the throne nearly a quarter of a 
century : in the west his kingdom was fiilly secured agunst 
his humbled hereditary enemies ; his power^l tiiendj Charle- 
magne, was withdrawn from earthly fellowship, to shine, 
more brightly reflected in the mirror of memory and history, 
an unrivalled model to future rulers, when he deliberately 
and boldly seized the moment, in which the power of the 
hitherto predominant state of Mercia was enfeebled by anarchy 
caused by the usurper Beomwulf and his kindred, to destroy 
the assumed supremacy of that kingdom over the other 
southern Anglo-Saxoa states. The opportunity of engaging 
in a struggle for the chief power in England was supplied by 
the East Angles, who, with their king, whose name is un- 
known to us, sent ambassadors to Ecgberht, imploring his 
protection and succour against the hostility and tyranny of 
the Mercians. The beginning of the war seems, however, to 
have been unfavourable to E(^;berht, the Merdans having 
penetrated as far as the territory of the Wilssetaa ; but the 
bloody victory at EUandfln*, though purchased with the loss 
of Hun, the ealdorman of the Sumorstetas^ and many other 
valiant leaders, proved decisive for the dragon of Wessex. 

'Su. Chiou. Ethelw. iii. a. Fl. Wigorn. a. 823. Cwadoc.p.as. 
* Su. ChroD. Ethelw. Fl. Wigorn. a. 823. " In Ellandune, id ett 
in Monte Eallie." H. Hant., evidently quoting an old poem, aa.yt, " Elten> 
duDe riviu craore rubuit, niina Teetitit fmtore tabuit." According to the 
liaei in Robert of Brunne, Beornwnlf fell in the battle : 

Eltendoune, Ellendoone, ^i land i* Aille rede 
Of >e blode of Beraewolf, >er he toke his dede. 
' Ethelwcrd, iii. 2. 
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The victor now followed up his loDg-cheriahed plans. The 
southern states had hy the Mercian princes been withdrawn 
from the long-established supremacy of Wessex and th« 
government of the mediate kings of the race of Cerdic', such 
in Kent we have seen E^berht Prsen, and Ealhmund, the 
fiitfaer of Ecgberht. A like relation to Sussex wu of sUll 
earlier date, and we have probably in Sigeberht before men- 
tioned discovered an under-king of the East Saxons of the 
royal house of Wessex. Suthrice (Surrey) is also mentioned 
as one of the earlier appanages of the West Saxon kingdom. 
EU^gberht sent his son iSlthelwulf with Ealhston, the warlike 
bishop of Shirebume, and die eatdorman WuHheard into 
Kent, where they drove the king Boldred northwards over 
Uie Thames. Kent} Surrey, Essex and Sussex now sub- 
mitted to the sovereignty of Ecgberht, who appointed hi* 
son ^thelwulf king of Kent, which kingdom, as well as the 
other smaller states, were trom this time generally granted, 
with the kingly Utie, to the eldest sons of the West Saxon 
monaichs. 

At this time the great synod was held at Clovesho, after 
which it appears that Beomwulf led a poweriitl army against 
the East Angles, with the design of punishing them for their 
iubmiseion to Ei^berht, and replacing them under the suprv- 
mecy of Mercia. Beomwulf was defeated and fell in a b^Ue 
between the two nations. A similar fate attended his kins- 
man and successor LudecaS who, to avenge the death of his 
predecessor, had invaded the territory of the East Angle*. 
He fell with five ealdormen, when the eoldorman Wiglaf, a 

> Bu. ChroD. Fl. Wigont. H. Hunt. a. 893. 

' Ethelw. a. 835. BeomwulTe death is in the Chroaicle and FlotcDce 
placed oader the year 823, where the Byaod at Clovesho ie assigned to 839, 
instead of 834. See WillciDS. Cone. t. i. p. 17S, 6, Smith's Beda, p. Y66, 
where a brother of the lung's named Bynna is mentioned, but who did not 
succeed him on the throne. 

* Ingulf, to Jndge from his language, appears to have regarded Wiglaf 
as the lawful liing : " Omnium CDnsengu Witiafiua dm Merciorum, cujos 
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reUtioa of the ro^al house of Mercia, wu, with the goneral 
consent of the nation, cftlled to the vacant throne, but from 
which, before he could assemble an army, he was driven by 
the power of E^berht. Ailer various wanderings, be at 
length, through the friendship of the abbot Siward, found, 
during four months, a sanctuary in the cell of i£thelthryth, 
the dau^ter of Offa And betrothed of his victim, the young 
ifithelberht of East Anglia, until, through the mediation of 
Stward, he was reconciled with Ecgberht, by whom, on the 
condition of an annual tribute, he was, after three yean passed 
ia exile, reatored to his kingdom, under the suzerainty of the 
West Saxon monarch*. 

Having reduced to subjection the whole country to the 
south of the Humber, EcgbeHtt turned his arms against the 
Northumbrians, who, deeming submission the wiser course, 
met him peacably at Dore on the northern side of the river, 
and having given hostages, placed themselves under his au- 
thority'. 

Ek^berht being sow acknowledged as aovereign of all En- 
gland, which in the north extended &a beyond ita present 
limits, was with greater justice than any of the seven kings, 
who before him had borne the title, acknowledged as the 
eighth Bretwelda. Wiglaf^ as we have seen, was his tribu- 
tary ; SwitJirted, the refractoty king of Essex, was subdued* 
and expelled, when the country of the East Saxons, ceasing 

fltim Wimondiu Alflidam, flliuu Cslwolphi quoiuUm ngia, tt fratrii 
Kcaulphi quoDdam regig oobilissinii, dnierat in uxorem, in regem levatua 
nt." WigUf also in a cIuiTter dated 833, inserted id fngalT, calls £thel- 
diryth "cDgnita niM." Set Flor. G«neal., when U> quMn it cslfed 
CynMbrrth ; in Ingulf, Celtreda. 

' Sax. Citron. Fl. Wigorn. a. S2S. In a charter a. 833, in Ingnlf, 
WIglaf eayi, "per dominnm menm Egbertum, ragaro WtitaazoniK, et 
Athelwolphum fllinm tjut Ulud obtinui confirmari." And, " In pTiBMntia 
dominorum meonim Egberti et Athelwulphi," 

* Su. Chron. Fl. Wigoni. a. 636. Matthew of We*tmin(ter is the 
only writar who on this oecsiion apeaka of great devutatiom in Northnm- 
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to exiat as a separate kingdom, became a part of Uie state 
assigned to the West Saxon crown-princes. 

Ecgberht also directed his victorious army against the 
North Welsh, who were unable to offer any effectual resis- 
tance. He devastated the country as far as Snowdon, entered 
the territory of Roweynauc in Denbighshire ', and thence pene- 
trated to Mona', not deeming the conquest of the countiy 
complete until he had reduced that isle to aulijectioQ. The 
kings of Cumberland and Strathclyde alone were not com- 
prised in the number of Ecgberhf a vassals. For their inde- 
pendence they were apparently indebted to the pacific footing 
on which they had prudently continued towards their power- 
ful neighbour. 

The sovereignty of Ecgberht was of a character widely 
different from that of the old Bretwaldaship, though in prin- 
ciple immediately based on it, and the change Irom an elec- 
tive emperor to a suzerun lord had been prepared by prece- 
ding events. Those small states established for, and by cir- 
cumstances attending conquest, and not yet connected by in- 
ternal wants and organization, must cease to exist as soon as 
the sword became rus^, and the mind of the rugged warrior 
was no longer animated by constant hopes of booty. The 
influence of the church, though it might gradually dissolve 
"such encampments, could not transform them into powerful 
governments^ affi)rding securi^ to religion, peace, and rising 
industry. Those states, moreover, lost nothing in comparison 
with what they gained tlirough the centralization of power : 
the old races sprung &om Woden were extinct; nobles and 
people continued in all respects in the enjoyment of their old 
rights and ins^tutions. But the natural course of things, as 

< Annd. Ctunbrie. k. 816. Cf. b&. 818, 823 for tbe coaqant of Powis 
hy the Suaas, and Brut y Tyw. sa. 81G, 8 1 8, S23, and Sax. Chron. a. 838. 

* Caradoc, p. 24. Caradoc'a chronology is extremely faulty ; he place* 
this expedition about the year 826, and yet in the time of Ceowulf of Mercia, 
who died in Sig, and whose war with DiinMia is mentioned in Annal. 
Camb. a.618. See also p. 340. 
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hwtoi7 Ii&s so frequently shown ub, here provided for the 
people^ as well as if they, with all sagacity and foresight, 
could themselves have guided coming events. While desire 
of strife and anarchy seemed to contribute only to bring all 
the other states under subjection to the strongest and most 
uncorrupted, the posubility was at the same time acquired of 
protecting the realm against the more and more dangerous, 
and at length irresistible attacks of the Danes and Northmen, 
or to render their expulsion practicable, and so to confirm the 
leading features of the English character and institutions, 
that, after a lapse of ten centuries, they have not only pre- 
served themselves, but appear as a chief element in the cha- 
racter of the greater part of the old and of the new world. 

Ecgberht had enjoyed his extended sway but a few years, 
when he received intelligence that Danish pirates had landed 
and plundered on the Isle of Shepey. In the foUowiag year 
they landed from a fleet of thirty-five ships at Carrum (Char- 
mouth) in Dorsetshire, whither Ecgberht in person having 
marched to encounter them, was defeated with great loss by 
those ferocious sons of the North. Hereupon Ecgberht im- 
mediately summoned his prelates and nobles to assemble at 
London, for the purpose of adopting measures against the 
Danish pirates. In a charter of Wiglaf, the tributary king 
of Mercia', published at the time, we find the names of the 
archbishop of York, and of the East Anglian bishops, but not 
those of their kings, whose delegates they were. The next 
lauding of this formidable foe was on the coast of Cornwall, 
where being joined by the British natives, their united forces 
proceeded to ravage the West Saxon frontier. Ecgberht, now 
better prepared for the conflict, met them with his forces at 
Hengestes-d(kn (Hengstone), where he defeated them with 
great slaughter, and put the rest to flight^. But the audacity 
of the Britons was to be expiated by a severer punishment. 

' Ingulf. Cod.Diploin.t.i.p.301. 
' Sox. ChroD. Fl. Wigorn. a. 835. 
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E<^berht took CtiCBter, the metropolis of Owynedd (Caar 
Leon ar Dbyft'dwy), and, besides other humiliatiotw impoMd 
OD the Inhabitants, ordered the brazen statue of their ancient 
king Codwalhon to be destroyed, and never to be restored. 
All the Welsh and their posterity be commanded to quit hit 
kingdom within six months, on pain of death { a measure t>t 
mistaken policy, by which they were made to appear mon 
formidable than they in reality aould be, and at a time when 
the cirilization of the Anglo-Saxons could more easily have 
rendered the nationality of the Welsh harmless, than their 
arms could annihilate or totally subdue them. The Welch 
ascribed this decree to the inveterate hatred entertained 
towards them by Raedburh, the consort of Ecgberht'. Thii 
is the last act known to us of the fortunate reign of this great 
prince, who in the following year ended bis glorious life*. 

Ecgberht founded an Anglo-Saxon kingdom auoh as for 
extent and power had never previously existed, and which, 
through unity and internal tranquillity, was essentially ftvour- 
able both to moral cultivation and the development of national 
and judicial inBtitutions. His acts were the seed whence 
sprang the golden fruit which bis successors brought to matu- 
rity, and the memory of which posterity has been accustomed 
to combine with the great name of jfilfred. But a grand plan 
has seldom been realized unaccompanied by the germ of its 
destruction. Those sons of misery and barbarism, the Danee 
or Northmen, who for half a century had afflicted by theh: 
attacks the several Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, begun at this time 
to excite the attention, and call into activity the full power of 
the united state, nor ceased their ravages but with the annihi- 
lation of the Anglo-Saxon sovereignty and the supremacy of 
the Norman race. The history of the immediate successor of 
Ecgberht being little else than a struggle with the Northmen, 
the new race, therefore, which now entered England calls 
already for a closer consideration. 

■ Carodoc, p. 17. * Bu. ChTOD. a. S36. 
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THE DANES OR NORTHMEN. u 

The obscurity irhich Bhrouds the desceDt of thoM fonni- 
dible freebooters, the ignorance of the cause of their wander- 
inge and settlements from Iceland to Sicily, from Apulia to 
Ireland, the number, less perhaps of their hordes than of 
their deeds on the wide theatre of almost the whole of our 
portion of the globe, of which not only every city on the sea- 
ahore or on the great rivers, with it« minsters and chureheSf 
but even the smallest inland villages, preserved an appalling 
remembrance — these and similar indubitable historic evi- 
dences excite our attention not less than the splendour and 
beauty for which in later times the Normans have been cele- 
brated aa models of pagan native enei^, as the founders of 
institutions and legislations yet in vigorous operation, as the 
creators and fosterers of a new poetic culture, as examples of 
a triumphant faith rewarded with crowns both of martyrdom 
and of worldly sway ; in short, as the prototype of that state 
of civilisation in Christian Europe which is distinguished by 
the name of chivalry ; though the praise implied in this pic* 
ture is bestowed as arbitrarily as nature permits a decoration 
of flowers to spring forth alike on the grave of the robber of 
the desert and on that of the holy patriarch. 

The name of Northmen or Normans, which first occurs in 
the Geographer of Ravenna, had originally no reference to 
any particular country, but was adopted merely to designate 
the relative position of the native home of those rovers with 
reference to the Christian states, and more especially to 
France. The Anglo-Saxons were accustomed to call them 
Danes', under which appellation the Frank Eginhard*, a 
contemporary of Ecgberht, comprised both Danes and 
Swedes ; but MUnA, the grandson of Ec^berht, who had had 
personal intercourse with the leaders of the Northmen, ex- 

' So Sai. Chran., but Amct, Vita MUr., " pagemi, Normanni live Dani." 
' Vita Caroli, cc. iiil.,XT. Adam Brem.lib. i. c. 13 andc. 330, copies 

Eginhanl, while c. 336. Ite ipeaks from the knowlwlge of hie time, the 

elcTenth century. 
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eludes the Swedes from that denonunation >. To limit the 
home of the Northmen to Norway is an error of historic in- 
quirers, who have overlooked the fact, that the name of Nor- 
way dates only from the eleventh century*, and was applied 
with immediate reference to those Normans, whose name, 
through their settlement in the French Normandy, has ac- 
quired a narrower ugnification; though from the shores of 
that country, the inexhaustible cradle of bold seamen, there 
proceeded, it is true, men who, like those of the Danish 
islands and the Jutish peninsula, attacked the English and 
Scottish isles, the Orkneys and Hebrides, as well as Ireland ; 
the pirates, too, who in the reign of Beorhtric landed in 
Wessex, are called Northmen from Hieretha-land, by which 
denomination we are probably to understand Hordeland in 
Norway^, famed for its sea-kings, and which at a later period 
sent forth the unyielding discoverers of Iceland. 

llie cause of the emigrations of the Northmen is not to be 
immediately looked for in the peculiar habits of that people. 
The poverty of those regions, where, even in the eummer 
months, the encumbrance of rocks and their numberless frag- 
ments, which gave to every field the aspect of a recent IHtanic 
battle-place, permits neither seed nor cattle to thrive, and 
the disproportionate population, appeared as embarrassing to 
the rugged contemporaries a thousand years ago, as the sub- 
ject of over-population is to the acute inquirer of the present 

■ £lfred'a Gennuiyin DahlmaoD'a ForvctiaDgeD, p.431. 

> Adam Brem.c.338. " Nordnuuinia a modernis dicltar Nor- 

wegia ;" after whom Ordericue VitalU (Du ChesDe, p. 541) has Noiregavia, 
though not as a tynonjme of Dacia, as Deppiog (t. ii. p. S57) Hems to 
take it, whose ' Hiatoire des eip^itioiu maiitimea des Nonnands et de leur 
^tabliaaement ea France ' coataini much relative to the laudioge of the 
NortHmen in England. Id the present work t have made occasional use 
of mj review in the Halle Literatur-Zeitung for 1S32 of M. Dcpping's ei- 
celient publication. 

■ Theodoricus de R^bus Norvcgis, ap. Langebek, t. v. p. 315. In the 
battle in HafuraGord (circa 885) Erik king of Hbrdaland waa Blain. See 
Snorre, Haralds saga ens H&rfagrs, c. xix. Halfe, another king of this 
territoiy. is mentioned at an earlier period. 
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Bge'. But in those days, when there were people only, not 
established states, a remedy waa soon found ; and we perceive, 
even after the cessation of the great migration of nations and 
the fall of the Western empire, an incessant outpouring of 
Northlanders over the North and Baltic seas, in quest of 
bootf and a home- 
While in the sixth century Britain admitted of no more 
great bodies of immigrants, the Longobards were making 
room in other tracts, a circumstance which rendered favour- 
able the advance of remoter tribes in the North. Of the 
greatest influence, however, on those nations were the con- 
quests of Charles the Great in Germany, and the barrier 
which he thereby, as well as by the introduction of Christi- 
anity, set to their onward march. It can, indeed, bttrdly be 
attributed to accident, that a few years after the baptism of 
Wittekind, the first Northmen appeared in England ; also, 
that with the gradual strengthening of the Frankish domi- 
nion, their hordes passed over in ever-increasing numbers. 

The course followed by the emigrants was similar to that 
adopted by the C^erman leaders (Recken) with their followem. 
We find generally, when the names of the leaders are given, 
two or three at the head of several tribes or clans, combined 
for a short period and for a specific object'. Thus Ingvar 
and Ubba, Oskytel and Guthrum, Biom and Hasting, appear 
in brotherly union in their expeditions. As little as in this 
instance, so in general, the Northmen brought into England 
few new usages and influential principles. If, in the duke- 
dom which they acquired in France, they in a short time 
adopted the language of that country and almost forgot their 
own; if they there, where they held free and unbounded sway, 
introduced no legal institute, no usage which can be exclu- 

' See Othther's Voyage, and Malthus on Population. 

* So Pradent. TrecensU, a. 860, ap. Pertz, t. i. Hiocmar. Rhemena. 

a. 861 " eorum tocietate jiinguDtur se KCundum todalitatea 

suaa dividDnt." 
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tivdy attributed to them, much less can any great i&QO- 
vationsj caused by the Northmen, be looked for in England, 
which had for agea been inhabited not only hj Saxons, but 
by their neighboura the Angles and the Jutes. The circum- 
atance that the latter had not abandoned but rather cultivatod 
their old native tongue, may have been among the cauaea 
which prompted the Danes and other Northmen to seek the 
•horea of England, where at a later period they settled chiefly 
io the diatrictB peopled by the Angles. If this remark, offer 
uy explanation of the succesa whioh attended the Danea on 
the eaat ooaata of Middle England, it, on the other hand) 
renders it the more dif&cult to ascertain what new element 
they may have introduced, what lasting institute they may 
there have left behind them. The history of the Danes or 
Northmen in England has yet found no deep investigatofj 
hence too muoh has been ascribed to their intluence on the 
institutions and language of the oountry. Even if we unhesi- 
tatingly grant, that by the term Normans we are in moat 
cases to understand, not original Scaadinaviani, but the 
Qallo-Nonnans of a later day, to these can certainly not be 
attributed the influenoe which the Danes are supposed to 
have exercised over the dialect of the northern parts of En- 
gland. But every inquiry into the history of the English 
language has hitherto, from an insufiicienoy of materials, 
been unattended with any important consequences with re- 
ference to the undoubted diflerence of dialect prevailing in 
the Saxon and Anglian provinces of Sritain } for the pre- 
sent, therefore, it is from general obiervations only that a 
judgement can be formed, and the result of these is decidedly 
adverse to those who would ascribe what is native, though 
now perhaps inexplicable, to the intluence of the pirates of 
the North. The result of these observations is — that the in- 
fluence of the Northmen in England is to be regarded only 
as repressive and destructive, but, that they attached them- 
selves to existing political insUtutions, with which in principle 
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tlwy were familiar, rs well as to the church, which was new to 
them. The pen has ever triumphed over the sword, the olive 
over the laurel, mental culture over horbarian violence ; written 
language always prevails over unwritten, and even the home 
of the Northmen ii jndebted for its alphabetic writing to the 
Asglo-Saxona. With the exception, therefore, of tho iilet 
and of parts of Britain which were not previously inhabited 
by Anglo-Saxons, we nowhere perceive in the language any 
tsaential elements which are not either Old-Sazon or Anglian, 
and believe that those variations of dialect which appear in 
later times are to be regarded only as a continuation of th« 
old language negatiTely promoted by the Danes in the north* 
em provinces, and the slight intermixture with the Norman 
French. This observation we beUeve to be particularly ap- 
plicable to the northern parts of Northumbria, the present 
Scottish LoTrlands, where the origin of the local dialect is 
ascribed to Scandinavian or, as it is most usually termed, 
Qothio influence, at some unknown period of time) that dialect 
which the Gael of the present daj calls Sassenach, and which, 
in the lays of Allan Ramsay and Robert Burns, strikes on 
the German ear in familiar Saxon sounds. 

A difficulty similar to that attending the Anglo-Saxon and 
Norse languages, exists with regard to the legendary lore 
received and cultivated in England. Of this much that waa 
new to the English settlers must hava been introduced by the 
later Northmen, and much also revived, which Christianity 
and Roman civilization had banished &om the memory of th« 
•oni of Woden. 

Of some other traces, real or supposed, of the manners and 
customs of the Danes existing in England, occasional men- 
tion will be made hereafter; here we shall merely remark, 
that, in the histoiy of a state destined one day to rule the 
ocean, it ought not to be passed unnoticed, that England, 
may have learned the art of ship-building from an enemy ; 
though at the same time we must be careful not to overrate 
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this benefit, even if it admitted of proof. The history of the 
following centuriea does not indeed show that the English at 
an early period were great navigators or traders to foreign 
parts, but, at the same time, the vessels of the Northmen 
appear from all accounts, and even from the specimens that 
have been discovered, to have been of small dimensions, and 
very inartificially constructed. A piraUcal band sometimea 
required four or five hundred such vessels, m which they 
navigated the smallest rivers ; and if a shallow ford, or want 
of water impeded their course, the crews would spring on 
shore, draw the vessel to land, and bear it further ou their 
shoulders. The circumstance that the greater number of 
nautical terms are alike in English and Norse ought not to 
be here objected, as the Saxons had of old been knowD as 
bold mariners, and as the same objection might be applied 
with regard to the Southern tongues, most particularly to the 
Spanish, and is therefore to be answered only by the suppo- 
sitioa of an earlier influence of the Germanic nations in mat- 
ters of navigation. 

The moral impression made by the Northmen in England 
was that of fear, astonishment, stupi^ing terror. The cruel- 
ties by which the invasions of these pagans were accompanied, 
defy all description ; and of ell the ills with which the oft- 
afflicted country was visited, the calamities caused by the 
Danes are by the old chroniclers described as the most dread- 
ful'. Even victory over these barbarians was productive of 
little joy, which, dearly bought, relieved merely the spot 
where they had landed, while other murderous hordes with 

* H. Hant. lib.T. PnHem. " (Plag^ per Dacoi facta longe immanior, 
longe crudelior CKterU fuit. Daci terrain undique creberrine diutissime 
insilLeateB et auilientes, eamnon obtinere sed pr«dari studebant, et omoia 
destruere, hoq domiDari cupiebant. Qui bi quandoque vincerentur, nihil 

proSciebant victorea, cum alibi claaaia et exercitus major InaurgEret 

Boinos combauenmt, res asportanut, poeroB HurBum jactatoa lanceanim 
aminiiie Buacepeiunt, conjages quatdom vi oppressenmt, qnaBdam secum 
abdaxerant." 
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the greater security were landing on other points, thus ren- 
dering the vast extent of coast, in which England in after 
Bg«s, through the wooden bulwark of her fleets, found her 
best defence and the capability of the moat varied and 
boundless commerce, at that period her greatest affliction. 

Dense as the obscuritf is in which the cause of the wander- 
ings and ravages of the Scandinavian vikings is enveloped*, an 
attentive consideration of their expeditions to England will, 
nevertheless, yield some results tending greatly to facilitate 
our inquiries ; this leads us first to regard ibem as a conse- 
quence of the conquests of Charles the Great in the north of 
Germany, and secondly to the observation, that they did not 
at first overrun the country in any vast swarms, like locusts, 
but that it was only gradually that they became formidable. 
In the time to which we have already alluded, and in that 
immediately following, we find long intervals, during which 
no mention is made of the Northmen ; and some of their first 
attacks were made with such small forces, and sometimes 
such trifling results, that only the loss of some noble or official, 
and the mischief, which they afl^rwards perpetrated over the 
whole country, procured for those beginnings of evil any 
attention on the part of the chroniclers. The attacks of the 
Northmen were at first less directed against England itself 
than against its islands, and the opposite shores of Flanders 
and Holland, also Ireland, where they acquired several strong 
settlements, from which they suled on their piratical expedi- 
tions. Small islands at the mouths of large rivers were to 
them especial ol^ects of selection, whence they could easily 

< The pernicious law of primogeniture was a duefcuue of the mUerieB 
endured by this and other countries of Europe from the pimtei of Scan- 
dinavia. The eldest son of an aristocratic house inherited the family pro- 
perty i the younger ones wore not indeed qnartered on Uieir own country, 
bnt were sent forth in ships, for the purpose of plundering the happier-* 
lands of the South. From these eipeditione the idea first sprang -'"^ 
making permanent conquests, which ended in the establishment of F^'^'^r 
dinavian dynasties in England, and in the FriDldsh province of N^')')' ^e 
and in the sonth of Italy.— T, 

VOL. 11. 2 
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watch and intercept the trading vessels, and where they could 
deposit their booty in safety. Hence we find them at the 
mouths of the Scheldt, the Seine, the Loire and the Thames. 
The want of naval knowledge at that period, for which daring 
and energy are no equivalent, prevented them from making 
the greater number of their expeditions hither direct firom the 
North, but induced them, with their small ships, at that time 
as at a later period, to prefer coasting voyages, and conse- 
quently to seek winter stations and settlements. Under the 
hypothesis, therefore, that the attacks of the Northmen on 
England were not directed from remote points, it will perhaps 
be possihle, when the history of the islands and coasts of the 
German ocean as well as of the Atlantic west of England shall 
be investigated, to show, that they were conducted with more 
system and connexion than has hitherto been supposed. 
Adopting the above view, we shall be enabled to derive soma 
unexpected light &om the Frankiah chroniclers with respect 
to the attacks of the Northmen on the eastern shore of En- 
^and ; and in general it seems that on this coast more defined 
individuals, and names more known appear on the field of 
action, while of the assailants oa the coast of Weaaex we are 
seldom informed of more than the number of their ships, 
although it m^ reasonably be supposed that for the most part 
they crossed over from the Scandinavian settlements at 
Dublin and on the east coast of Ireland (where they were 
called Ostmen), and also from their insular state, the Ork- 
neys and Hebrides. 

If any reliance may be placed on some legends, and more 
particularly on the older Danish royal sagas, the Danes had 
made several attacks on England long before that already 
mentioned under the reign of Beorhtric, on the coast of 
>. Dorsetshire, and those in 793 and 794 at Lindisfame and 
^'^erthes-Mynster', though the most authentic English 
acnmia^ii^c'^ speak of the first-mentioned of these as the first 
abduierun. ' See vol- i. pp. 217, 218, 273, 
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appearance of the Danish piratea on the coast of England ; 
and from all that has hitherto been stated, it ia probable 
that it was only in the following times that their attacks 
became frequent and formidable. Some deviating accounts 
given in the English chronicles may not, however, be wholly 
groundless: the most remarkable of which makes mention 
of an attack on the moqastery of Lindisfame, about the 
year 687] which is ascribed to the Scaldings or Northmen ; 
though there is great reason for believing that the northern 
enemies at that time were Picts'i who, as we have seeo, 
after the death of Et^ifrith, had humbled and driven back 
the Northumbrians. It is not improbable that these were 
the northern enemies who, through their ravages in North- 
umbria, caused Ticta, who was abbot of Glastonbury in 754, 
to flee from that kingdom'. Attention has been drawn 
to a landing which is said to have been made in Thauet in 
the year 753, but which may possibly be identical with one 
which took place a century later, although unimportant land- 
ings and interruptioas of navigation by these pirates at an 
earlier period may be proved, but which do not appear to 
have excited the attention of the princes^. That after the 
year 795 the landings of the Northmen became more irequent, 
though the chronicles in which they are recorded be lost, is 
not to be doubted. The obstinacy of the battles fought in 
the years B32 and 833, forbids us longer to ascribe to the 

' Bcda.Vita S.Outhb.c.xl., where it merely sajs, " ecclesiain iUam tea- 
tationi* hxm concouit." In the metrical Life, c. luvi)., it is said, 
" InsisteDi aqoilo, niveis coofisiu in armts, 
Hinc atque hinc odeo Lindiefamea perogia 

Tecta quatit flabria " 

Sin. Dnnetm, Hist. Cntbb. p. 69, mentioiu an iiiTBBion of the ' Scaldings,' 
vho also destroyed York. See vol. i. p. 218. 

' Vita S. Patricii ap. Alfard, Aanal. £ccl. Anglo-Saion. t. ii. 

* Bregowini Epist, ad Lollum (ap. Bonifacii Epiat. Nr. 103) ; " Crebris 
infestatioDibus improbonun hominum in provincias Anglonim seu Gallic 
regionea. Nunc vero pacE ac tuitione nobis a principibus indubitanter 

nmiiqne promiasa." Lullus died in 786: Bregowine was probably the 

archbishop of Canterbury from 759—763. 
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inrading Northmen mere objects of piracy and plunder along 
the coasts, but compels us to infer the adoption of a plan for 
a permanent establishment, where either hy sea or by land, 
by war or by industry, they might gain wherewithal to supply 
the wonts of life, or indulge in the insolence of brute strengtli 
in contempt of social order. This inference appears the more 
probable, as shortly afterwards a numerous army of Danes, in 
alliance with the West>Britons, attacked king Ec^berht, but 
by whom they were, as we have seen, totally defeated at Hen- 
gestesnlAn. Such an alliance t>etween tfro nations so uncon- 
nected by descent and language implies some previous inter- 
course, and leads to the supposition, that these Danes 
belonged to those who were already settled in Ireland or the 
Hebrides. From such a cause only it seems explicable that, 
during a long period, to the end of the ninth century, no 
hostile landings of the Danes are recorded on any of the 
British coasts, which could hardly have been protected either 
by artificial fastnesses or the poverty of the mountain inhabi- 
tants against the hordes of the North. Similar alliances with 
the Danes were also formed by the Bretons in France against 
the Franks'. 

JSTHELWULF. 
Eqtjberbt was succeeded in the kingdom of Wessex by his 
eldest son ^thelwulf. Under this prince the Northmen ia- 
defadgabty continued their ravages on the same coasts. At 
Southampton they landed &om a fleet of thirty-four sail, but 
yrere met by the ealdorman Wulfheord, and overcome with 
great slaughter. J^ess fortunate was the ealdorman ^thel- 
helm, who with the men of Dorsetshire encountered a Danish 
army on Portland, where, though victory at first seemed to 
declare in his favour, he was defeated and slain^. These 

' Hincroar RliemeDs. Aiuial. s. 866. 
* SRx.Chron.a.837. 
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piratical swarms bad now bo greatly increased that they en- 
compassed the island as with a net. 

In the following year Herebrybt the ealdorman with many 
iohabitants of the marahes was slain by the Northmen, as 
were also many of the people of Lindsey, East Anglia and 
Kent. At London, Canterbuiy and Rochester they also 
made great slaughter, and ^thelwulf himself was shortly 
after defeated at Carrum (Charmouth), by a Danish force 
from thirty-five vessels'. 

A few years later a body of Danes landed in Northumbria, 
which, since the death of Ecgberht, hod been torn by the 
struggles of competitors for the vacant throne, ^thelred, 
the son end successor of Eanred, had been expelled by Red- 
wulf, who bad taken possession of the government. With 
the ealdorman Alfred, Redwulf led his forces against the in- 
vaders, but was defeated and slain by them at 'AlvethesleieV 
when ^thelred regained possession of his kingdom. More 
fortunate were the ealdorman Eanulf with the men of Somer- 
setshire and ihe warlike bishop Ealhstau, and the ealdorman 
Osric with those of Dorsetshire, who defeated with great 
slaughter a Danish army that had landed at the mouth of the 
I^uret in the Bristol Channel^. Six years later another vic- 
tory, attended with great slaughter of the enemy, was gained at 
Wicganheorh in Devonshire by the ealdorman Ceoii ; and the 
same year ^thelstan, the king of Kent, and the ealdorman 
Ealhhere, defeated them in a sea-fight ofi" Sandwich, and took 
nine of their ships, A swarm of Northmen now for the first 
time passed the winter in the isle of Thanet*. Immediately 

1 Sax.Chron.aa.83S, S40. ■ Matt.Weatmon.a.SM. 

* Sax. Chroik. Fl. Wigom. a. 849. For a laodiog of the Northmen in 
England in 844, and the defeat of the Saxons, aftei a battle which laated 
dun days, see Prudent. Trecena. Annal., (tod an extract therefrom ia 
Chron. de Gestis NorDuumomm. 

* Sax.Chron. Ethelw.a.851,vtiileAa8erandFI.Wigom.for"Thanet" 
read " Shepey " ; but in the Chronicle a. 865, it is said that " the heathen 
men then for the first time remained over winter in Shepey." — T. 
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following these events a fleet of Northmen, consisting of no 
less than three huadied and fifty sail, erriTed at the mouth 
of the Thames, whence they penetrated to Canterbury and 
even to Ix>ndon, both of -which they took and plundered, 
having put to flight the army of Beorhtwulf, the tributary 
king of the Mercians, who had endeavoured to impede their 
progress. They then crossed the Thames into Surrey, where 
they were met by king jEthelwulf and his son ^tbelbald, by 
whom, in a great battle fought at Aclea (Ockley), they were 
totally defeated. In this conflict a greater slaughter is stud 
to have been made among the pE^ns than they had ever 
suffered in a single day in any country '. This fleet was 8 
part of that of Riirik, a nephew of the Danish prince Harold 
Elak, which latter, having in the year 836 received bap- 
tism at Ingelheim, had by Lewis the Debonair been in- 
vested with the territory of Rustringen and the town of 
Dorstadt in Frieslond'. Such enfeoffments bad for object 
the buying off of some of the most formidable leaders among 
the Northmen, and consequent security against their follow- 
ers and countrymen, a pohcy first adopted by the Romans 
towards the Germanic tribes, which was shortly after prac- 
tised by the Anglo-Saxons, and with the same unlooked-for 
result, since the formidable foe, neither by the accepted 
feudal relationship, nor by the common bond of Christianity, 
could be brought to an observance of peace towards the 
Christian states. On the contrary, the countless swarms of 
their countrymen who followed in their track found in these 
feudal chieftmns the surest and ablest leaders, while the latter 
constantly gained auxiliaries in the new-comers. This in- 
exbaustiblenesa of the enemy was particularly felt by En- 

' Su.ChroD. Fl. Wigoni.B.861. 

* 1 owe this TKloable acconnt to Prudent. Trecen*. a. 850. " Rorie, iiepos 

Herioldi aaaumptis NortmBnnorum eicrcitibus, cum multitudine 

Davium Freviam devastat ceterorum vero para BritanDiam inaulam 

Angjoaque unpetentca, ab eis auxilio Domini nostri Jeau Chiieti aupenu- 
tur." Rudolf. Fnidens. a. 660. calls faim the brother of the yoai^r Harald. 
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gland. Two years after the aboTe-mentioned defeat at Ockley, 
a battle was fought between the Northmen who had wintered 
in Thanet, and the men of Kent and Surrey, under the 
ealdormen Ealhhere and Huda, in which, though the EngliBh 
at first bad the adrantage, the Northmen were ultimately vic- 
toriouB, both ealdormen bdng slain >. As for some years to 
come no further mention of the Northmen is made by the 
chroniclers, we will revert to the internal a£bir8 of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

^thelwulf, on amuming the reins of government, com- 
mitted the kingdoma of Kent, Essex, Surrey and Sussex, 
over which he had previously ruled, to his son ^thelstan'. 
E^berht had intrusted the education of ^thelwulf to Swi- 
tbun, a priest of the church of Winchester, a sagadouB and 
experienced man, who in secular adairs had, both by word 
and deed, been eminently serviceable to his master^. The 
talents of ^thelwulf seem not to have been brilliant, and love 
of peace and tranquillity to have been hia leading character- 
istic, which was probably much fostered by a priestly educa- 
tion. In the first year of his reign, his piety prompted him 
to resolve on a pilgrimage to Rome, and to endeavour by 
religious exhortations, addressed even to the F^anldsb mo- 
narch, to alleviate the misery of the world* ; the emperor Lewis 
also received an embassy from the king of the Angles for the 
efiecting of both these objects, but the contemplated royal 
> Six. Chron. Awer. Fl. Wigorn. a. 8G3. 

' Btu. Chron., Ethelwerd, lib. Ui.. A«aer, V. A. [in the later MSS.], 
FI. Wigom., W. Malm., H. Hunt., Cbron. Mailros., Matt Westmon., 
make ^thelatan the second aou of Ecgberht. 

* By MahDeeb. (de Pontif. 1. ii.) we are told that fthelwnlf bad I»ee& 
educated {bt the churdi, and already taken the d^ree of aubdeacou at 
Winchester, when oq hia father's death he was called to the vacant throne, 
with the consent of pope Leo III. The story may not be wholly ground- 
kas, though it mnst be obaerved that Leo died in 616. Hie error may, it 
U trae, consist solely in the name of the pope ; thoagh the silence of the 
eailier chroniclers (except U. Hunt., who makes him bishop of Wmches- 
ter at hii father's death) is very un&Tonrable to the credibility of the ac- 
cotut.~-T. * Pradent Trecens. a. 839. 
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pilgrimftge seems to have been preventeil by the war with the 
Northmen ; the history of the first aixteen yeafs of jEthelwulTft 
reigD being, as we have seen, engroased by the wars with 
these barbarians. His attention was next directed to the affidrs 
of the Mercians, whose king, Burhred, who had succeeded 
Beorhtwulf, the successor of Wiglaf ', had solidted his aid in 
subduing the refiractory Britons dwelling between Mercia and 
the 'Western or Irish sea, who under their king Kotri Mawr, 
or Roderic the Great, had by their hostilities rendered them- 
selves extremely formidable. Having united his forces with 
those of the Mercians, ^thelwulf penetrated the country to 
the isle of Mona, and compelled the natives to pay the wonted 
tribute and acknowledge the supremacy of Merda. In the 
same year j£thelwulf gave his daughter ^thelswyth in mar- 
riage to Burhred, whose nuptials were solemnized in a great 
festival at Chippenham'. 

By his wife Osburh, a daughter of Oslac his cup-bearer, 
descended from Wihtgar the nephew of Cerdic, vSthelwulf 
had, besides the daughter just mentioned, five sons : ^thel- 
stan, ^thelbald, ^thelberht, ^thelred and Alfred, who, 
though but five years old at the time of his sister's marriage, 
was soon to begin the course which has rendered the story of 
his eventful life the most attractive section of Anglo-Saxon 
history. We see at the same time his father ^thelwulf 
entering on a series of relations with the continent, and espe- 
cially with Rome, which we ought perhaps not to view merely 
as the effect of a religious education, but also of an enlightened 
policy, calculated to raise the position of England to a level 
witii the rest of Europe. To the sanction which Charles 
the Great had procured for bis sovereignty throi^h his coro- 
nation by the pope his contemporaries were not insensible ; 
on the contrary, it became an object of emulation and envy to 
the other princes. The king of England, with his recent 

' Ob. 838. Fl.Geneal. 

* Sax. CbrOD. Asbk. Flor. 'Wigom. a. 863. Carodoc. 
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increaee of power, might naturally desire a similar consecra- 
tion, at least for bis successor, and the pope, it is easy to 
eonceiTe, would show no reluctance to perform a ceremony 
which tended incontrovertible to confirm the pretensions of 
himself and the church over the Cbristiaa world. 

A less important object can hardly have induced the king 
to expose the youngest and most beloved of his children to 
the perils of a journey over sea and mountains, when with a 
numerouB train of nobles and vassals he sent his son JE\freA 
to Rome, where he was anointed as king by the pope Leo the 
Fourth'. Whether It was &om caprice that he caused the 
youngest of hie sons to be consecrated by the sovereign pontiff, 
or whether he had any other object in contemplation, cannot^ 
in consequence of the lack of materials, be now determined ; 
equally uninformed are we also of the details of this extra- 
ordinary ceremony, which implies a long preliminary nego- 
tiation. Much to be regretted also is our want of information 
respecting Osburb, the mother of Alfred, &om whom, it 
wou]d seem, ^thelwulf had separated, though, at a later 
period, she took tender care for the education of her children. 
As iBlfred was apparently only anointed, and not expressly 
designated king of all England, the sovereignty of which fell 
to him only after the death of all bis brothers, the cause of 
^thelwulf 's journey to Rome may have been more accidental 
than it now appears, and the importance of the anointing 
enhanced in the eyes of his people by the later glories of his 
reign. 

Two years later j^thelwulf executed his long-cherished 
design', and set out, accompanied by his son ^Elfred, on a 
journey to Rome. On his way he visited the most celebrated 
churches of France, and was honourably received and enter- 
tained by king Charles the Bald. At Rome he passed a whole 

' Asaer, a. 6S3. "Leo papa quartus.-.pnefatuni infentem jfilfredum 
(^pido ordintms, unxit in regem, et in Glium adoptioDis eibimet occipietu 
confirm avit." ' Pradent. Trecena, a. 839. Su. Chroa, a. 855. 
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year m exercises of devotion, &nd ia viewiog the renuiiiu of 
its fonner glory. Tlie Roman annals have carefully rc^tered 
the costly gifts, in gold and precious stones and silken robea, 
presented to St. Peter by the pious and wealthy Anglo-Saxon 
king. The bishops, the inferior clergy, the nobles, and even 
the common people of Rome partook of his munificence*. 
The Saxon school, which had a second time perished by fire, 
was restored by ^thelwulf, and a foundation for the salvatiDii 
of his soul was established by him with a yearly endowment 
of three hundred mancuses, fivm which originated the Peter's 
pence (Rome-scot, Romfeoh) so burdensome at a later period*, 
^thelwulf also obtained an ordinance, that no EngUshman 
should be condemned to penance in irons out of his own 
country^. Of the pretended introduction of tithes, and of 
other institutions ascribed with better foundation to this king, 
we have already spoken. 

Not a little extraordinary, and perhaps only to be explained 
by his desire to unite himself more closely with the rest of 
Europe, was one act of ^thelwulf still to be recorded. On 

' Auastasu VJtK Pontif. ap. Muratori, t. iii. p. 351. The king went to 
the covering in of the roof of St. Rerre de Ferriirea in the diocese of Sena, 
io contequeoce of letters to him and hi* secretary Felix from Lupos, the 
abbot of that mooaatery. The letters of the latter to Wigmund, arch- 
bishop of York, and to the abbot AJtisig show the great intercourse between 
the two countries. See Lnpi Epiat. xiii. ut. xliii. lii. liU, 

' By R. Wendover and Matthew of Weatmioater the fint introduction 
of Peter's pence ia attributed to Ine. 

* For parricide and other atrocious crimes the church condemned its 
penitenta to wear irona for a certun number of years, and occaaionally amt 
them for abaolution to the pope at Rom*. Of one of theae culprits Wul- 
Stan, blahop of Winchester, writes : 

" Nam occidit proprium crudeli morte parentem, 
Unde r«o statim prscepit epiacopna nrbie, 
Ferreua ut ventrem cODEtringeret acriter omnem 
Circulus, et similem paterentur brachia picnam i 
Continuosque norem semet crociando per annos. 
Atria sacrorum tustraret sKpe locoram ; 
Viscrct et sacri pnlcherrima limiua Petri, 
Quo veniam tant« mereretur samere culps." 

Acta Benedict. Skc. iv. t. ii. p. 73.— T. 
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his return home be again passed some time at the hospitable 
court of Charles tbe Bald, whose daughter Judith, then only 
twelve years of age, he married, after a courtship of three 
months. The nuptial ceremony was performed at Verberie 
8ur Oise by Hincmar, archbishop of Rheima'. In defiance 
of the unjust usage introduced in consequence of the mis- 
deeds of Eadburh, ^thelwulf placed Judith by bis side on a 
royal throne, and gave her tbe title of queen, which she held 
till her death, without any opposition or expression of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the nobles'. 

After these transactions, by which the rights of bis elder 
children were so grossly prgudiced, it will excite no surprise 
that ^thelwulf did not meet with a welcome reception on 
bis return, ^thelbald, his eldest surviving son, with Balh- 
stan, bishop of Shirebume, and Eanwulf, the ealdorman of 
the Sumorssetas, formed a conspiracy in tbe forest of Sel- 
wood, to prevent the entrance of ^thelwulf into his king- 
dom. Though supported by a majority of tbe nobles, the 
king, to prevent the miseries attending a civil war, con- 
sented to resign tbe western portion of the realm to bis re- 
bellious son, and to content himself with tbe eastern parts, 
tbe former appanage of his eldest son ^tbelstan, then lately 
deceased. Two years after his return ^thelwulf died^ By 
bis will, which was confirmed in a general assembly of his 
nobles, he bequeathed Kent and the other territories over 
which be had last held sway to his second son ^Gthelberht*. 
Wessex after the death of ^thelbald be left in succession to 
vStbelred and jElfred. By this instrument the king of Kent 
was excluded^ from all hereditary claim on the kingdom of 

* Pradent. IVeceoa. Atinal. a. 8S6. Aster. iDgolT. The LfttiQ form of 
thismuriage is extant. See Bouquet, t.Tii. p. 63t. 

' Abmt. FI. Wigorn. a. 835. 

* Ob. a. 868. Su. Chron.a. 855. Atser. Ethelw. Annal. Bettin. 

* It ieems doabtftil to me whether Essex still belonged to this kiagdom, 
aa Asaer, a. 860, makes no mention of it. 

* See Alfred's Testament, edit, Oiford, in Wise's edit, of Aaser. and 
Cod. Diplom. il. p. 113, or the Latin translation in Camden, Scriptt. Rer. 
Aogl. p. 33, and Spehnanni Vita jElfredi. 
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WesBex, as well aa on the private possessions (bddand) of the 
deceased king, which was charged with the obligation of pro- 
viding on every ten hides one poor person or stranger with 
meat, drink and clothing, besides a yearly payment of three 
hundred mancuses to the holy see, two hundred of which 
were for the purchase of oil for the churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Easter, and one hundred for the pope, ^thel- 
wulf was buried at Winchester'. 

JSTHELBALD. 

The short reign of vEthelbald after the death of his father 
is sullied by his marriage with his young stepmother. The 
people were irritated at the renewal of a connexion which 
they had previously regarded with aversion ; the clergy were 
provoked by the contempt shown for the ecclesiastical laws, 
^thelbald, therefore, yielding to the earnest remonstrances 
of Swithun bishop of Winchester, resolved on a separation 
from Judith, who, having sold the possessions she had re- 
ceived as dower (morgen-gifii), returned to France*. She 
gave no heir to England, but firom her subsequent marriage 
with Baldwin Count of Flanders sprang Mathilda, the con- 
sort of William the Conqueror. ^Ethelbald^ died after a 
peaceful reign of five years over Wessex. His early death 
was lamented by all the people of England, who too soon had 
cause to feel how great a loss they bad sustained^ 

.£THELBERHT. 

After the death of ^thelbald, ^thelr^S the third son of 
^thelwulf, ought to have succeeded to the throne of Wessez ; 

1 Abkt. Fl.Wigoni.a.8S9. 

* Auet. Ingulph. Prudent. lYecens. a. 858. Hiacmar, a. 862, 'Hie 
account of the divorce rcats solely on Matth. Westmon. aud ThoiUB Rud- 
bom. Annal. Ecdee. Wioton. 

' An. 860. Sax. Chron. ' U. Hunt. 

* The name of this prince ia usually contracted into ^thered or Etheredr 
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but hJB elder brother, ^thelberht king of Kent, in contra- 
vention to his father's will, which, in all that regarded not 
the b6cland, but the succession to the throne, could not be 
binding on the people of Wessex, vraa enabled to make good 
bia claim as the successor of his elder brother. 

Since the year 854 the Danes had made no memorable 
attacks on England, till, duiing the reign of this prince, a 
large body of them, mider their leader Weland', who had 
been stationed on the banks of the Somme, encouraged pro- 
bably by the death of the valiant king ^thelbald, landed at 
Southampton, and thence proceeded to Winchester, which 
rity and its churches they most cruelly ravaged, not sparing 
the life of a single monk of the cathedral ; hut, on their return 
to their ships, with an immense booty, were met by Osric and 
^thelwulf, the ealdoimen of Hampshire and Berkshire, with 
their followers, and, after a bloody conflict, put to flight. In 
the fifth year of his reign an army of Northmen landed in 
Thanet, to whom the people of Kent engaged to pay a sum 
of money for peace ; but while the negotiation was pending, 
the invaders, well knowing that more was to be guned by 
plundering the country than by any treaty, burst from their 
camp in the night, and ravaged all the eastern part of the 
province. 

After an honourable and mild reign of five years, ^thel- 
beriit, greatly to his people's sorrow', died, and like his 
brother was buried at Shirebume. Both realms now fell to 
his brother ^thelred. 

^THELRED THE FIRST. 

The history of this prince's reign is little else than that of 
a series of new and unfortunate contests with the Danes, who 
in bis days first gained a firm footing in the country. 

' Igetthe name of tlieirteaderframPradeiit.Treceiis.s.e60. Hincmar, 
B.861. ForthereitseeAs»er,aa.860,861. 

* Aa. 866. Su. Chron. Awer. 
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About the year 867' the Danes made an attack on "En- 
gland, the consequencee of which were too great not to have 
called into activity the imagination of succeeding races at the 
expense of historic truth. The Danish leaders Ingvar and 
Ubba — the first whose names are given in the Anglo-Saxon 
annals—were, according to the aagaa of the North, the sons 
of king Regnar Ix>dbrog. This prince, as these sagas> and 
particularly the celebrated death-song ascribed to him, inform 
us, had, after many victories in the countries of the Baltic, 
sailed to Britain, where he slew the Anglo-Saxon Waltheow, 
ravaged Scotland, Ireland and the smaller islands, but at 
length having been driven on the coast of Northumbria, waa 
there taken prisoner by the king JEHe, and by him put to 
death, by being cast into a dungeon among venomous snakes. 
These sagas, on which our knowledge of Scandinavian history 
in great measure depends, place the celebrated conqueror 
Regnar Lodbrog a century earlier than the period at which, 
according to hbtory, the invasion of England by his sons took 
place, and than Mlie, in rebellion against Osbriht, the suc- 
cessor of ^thelred, had gained possession of Northumber- 
land, The older English annals, on the other hand, make 
mention neither of Regnar Lodbrog, nor of any extraordinary 
cause of the invasion by Ingvar and Ubba*; and in Asser, a 
contemporary, we find of all the three names, only that of 
Ingvar^. At the same time, in addition to the ancient cele- 

' SimeoD, de thinelm. E4xles. c. vi. gives expreesly S67, or the fifth year 
of the reign of i£11e. Aiser, a. S6T, with less precision says, "Eo tempore 
(NorthaDhymbri) legitimnm regem suuni, Osbyrht nomiDe, regno expule- 
rant, et tyrannura queDdam, £Ua noraJDe, non de regali proMpia ptogeni' 
turn, super apicem conatituerant : " not thereby meaaiug that B67 was the 
first year of file's reiga. 

■ Aoual. IiuBfal. (cod. Dubl.) a. 870 -. Aoelaf and Imar (before written 
Ibar) leave Dublin, " cum gente oavium cc, ad auiiiium prsbendum 
Danis, Britannin cum suis ducibus Danis, oempe Hiogaro et Hubba." 

* Both are meotioiied in Sax. Chron. a. 870, H. Hunt., W. Mahn., while 
the later chroniclers, e. g. Asser, Annal. a. 878 (and from these the worst 
MSS. of the Vita Alfred!), say, " Dicunt quod trea sorores Hingnarii «t 
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brated death-song or Krfikumil', there is no lack of respect- 
able authorities, according to which the Regnar Lodbro^^ 
with whom, even if we do not acknowledge him as a strictly 
historic personage, we are at present concerned, not only Uved 
in the middle of the ninth centuiy, but died in Northumbria> 
and was the lather of Ingvar and Ubba*. The silence of the 
older English, and in general of all the older chroniclers, with 
regard to Regnar's death in Northumberland is, however, the 
more important, when we see that hie sons, whose object it 
was to avenge his death, do not land in that territory, but in 
East Anglia, and that in the Uter English chroniclers we 
find wholly different accounts relative to the cause of their 
coming. 
According to one tradition" it is stated, that a Dane of 

Htibbae, filiee videlicet Lodcbrocki, illud vexillum texenint," etc. Fl. 
Wigorn. a. B70, citing the ' Pauio S. Eadnmodi,' names only Ingrar, 
Ethelwerd aUo speaks only of the " claHJs tyrenDJ Igtrarei." Simeon, de 
Dunelm. Eccles. c. vi. names Hingoar and Hubba with oilier Danish 
kioga. 

' Engliah veniotu of the Death-tong made for Regnar, accompanied by 
tba original text, have been given by Johnstone and others, but the most 
complete edition of this celebrated compositioD ia that by Rofa, accom- 
panied by a Daoisb, Latin and French version, printed at Copenhagen in 
18S6, 8vo. For a general account of Lodbrog's Saga, see Mtiller's 
SagabibUotbek, Bd. ii. p. 464 sq., and Geijer, Svea Rikes Hofder, Bd. i. 
p. 645 sq. 

* Hamsfort, Chronol. Prima, ap. Laogebek, 1. 1. p. 35, a. 854. "Regne- 
rUB, ab Hella Hybemomm regalo captus, gravi supplicio afficitnr, uecatas 
in carcere. Fosaiue habet annum 865." It would be desirable to know 
whence these writers have taken their tolerably accnrate accounts. Th. 
Torfieus, Hist. Norweg.ii. 377. gives 845 as the year of Regnar's death. 
More important to ua ia the Historla 8. Edmund! (Acta Sanctor. sub 
Nov. 30), which was used by the Icelander Are Frodi, when mentioniog 
the death of Eadmund through Ivar, Regnar X«dbrog's son, in 670, 
Adam of Bremen (lib. i. c. 33}, after quotations from the Historia Fran- 
conim (Annalei Fuldenses, a. 873), " Scriptum est in Gestis Franconim, 
Crudeliasimns omnium fuit Inguar filius Lodparcbi, qui Chriatianos ubiqoe 
per sui^licia necavit." These ' Gesta Franconim ' used by Adam are un- 
fortunately unknown to us. For Regnar's death in England, Sim. DtmehSi 
a. 794 ia the only English authority we can specify. 

* So Matt. Westmon. a. 870. 
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royal linesge, named Lotbebrok, with bis hawk being in a 
boat driven by a storm irom Denmark to the coast of East 
Anglia, was conducted to king Eadmund, by whose bunts- 
man, Biom, he was slun ; and that this Biiirn, as a punish- 
ment, being also sent out to sea alone in an open boat, was 
driven to Denmaric, where he instigated the sons of Lothe- 
brok to vengeance against his own king. 

Another tradition', equally ancient with the foregoing, is, 
that a nobleman named Biom Butsekarl (Buem Buzecarle), 
by others called Bruem Bocard, whose wif^ during her hus- 
band's absence, had suffered violence from Osbriht, had in 
revenge invited the Danish king Codrinus to invade the kin^ 
dom of Northumbria, while Osbriht was by the relations of 
Biom driven from the throne, and MWe set in his place. 
This saga, which has been overlooked by the historians, may 
not be wholly void of foimdation, as it is not irreconcileable 
with the chronology, assigns a cause for the invasion of 
Northumbria, bears no semblance of poetic fiction, and, under 
the name of king Codrinus, presents to us that Guthrum 
who appears shortly after as the conqueror of Eaat-Anglia. 
It may, moreover, show that the real cause of Guthrum*s 
expedition to England was distinct from that which called 
thither hie allies Ingvar and Ubba. Under all circumstances 
it is undeniable that these barbarians now assailed the north- 
em parts of England in much larger bodies than those in 
which they had previously appeared, that their operations 
were conducted more systematically and with greater craelty, 
and that they found the country in a state of anarchy but too 
&vourable to foreign conquest. In the Danes also who now 
landed we recognise with greater precision the inhabitants of 

^ Gefirei Gaimar, v. asgi sq. Donglai of Glutoobary, MS. Hamb. 
firomtoQ, pp. B02, 8O9. Hector Boethii Hist. Scot. A Dearly similar 
sdTGDtnre of king Mile with £rauir a rich merchant of York, samMned 
the Seafarer, and his beantifQl wjfa at B«ckwith, ig related hy the editor 
of Gaimar, from a MS. of the 12th century (C. C. C. C. No. cxixis.), as 
tlie cause of the coming of Ivor and Ubba. See Corpus Hiet. p. 796. 
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the Danish insular realm, instead of those numerous and 
nameless Northern pirates who had gained permanent settle- 
ments on the neighbouring coasts and islands, and hy weak 
princes been formally invested with lai^r districts and placet 
of retreat. 

In the year 866 a considerable body of Danes landed in 
East Anglia, who, haying entered into a treaty with the in- 
habitants, took up their winter-quarters in that country, 
which in a few ill-fortified towns possessed but feeble means 
of defence. Having supplied themselves with horses, they 
proceeded in the following year into Northumbria, where the 
city of York immediately fell into their power^ King Osbriht, 
who had been expelled in a rebellion, was now recalled by 
the people, and having laid aside his dissen^on with j^lle, 
they with united forces proceeded against the Danes at York, 
on whose arrival the barbarians retired within the <nty, pur^ 
sued by the Northumbrians, who broke down the wall and 
entered the place with them, when the Danes, driven by de- 
spair, turned on Uieir pursuers, whom after a great slaughter, 
including the two kings, they put to flight. So distracted 
was the state of Northumbria, so completely was the social 
order in tiie kingdom dissolved, t^e nationality of the people 
so destn^red by the anarchy that had for more than a century 
prevailed among them, that they were content to enter into a 
treaty with the pagans, and to receive at their hands a king 
over Bemi(ua of the name of Ei^berht, while the main body 
of them remained in the southern parts of Northumbri^'* 
According to an English tradition, JEUe was not present at 
the storming of York, but was engaged at the time in hunt- 

' A.D.8G7> Su. Chron. Aunal. C&mb. 

* Sim. Dunelm. pp. 14, 142, 145. Chron, Mailr. Nor to be wholly 
overlooked are the AudbI. Roakild. ap. I«iigebek, t. i. p. 374. " Regea 
Nordhmnhroruin, Jelle atqne Osbertus, cecidenmt, ac Denwolf et Berr- 
wolf de prselio fugerunt." The two laBt-meutioned are not elsewhere 
noticed, yet the mention of Oeberht, who is known to but few of the chiio- 
niclera, indicates a tnutwoithy sonrce. 

VOL. II. ' D 
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lug, and fell afterwards in an encounter with the Danes ' ; 
while the Danish sages, on the other hand, relate that lagvar, 
after the example of Dido, obtained from ^lle a portion of 
land as large as a cowhide, and add, with their peculiar love 
of the horrible, that the Dane caused the ribs of his fathert 
murderer to be detached, hit wounda to be rubbed with salt*, 
and his lungs to be drawn out 

In the following year th« Danes invaded the kingdom of 
Merdo, where, having made themselves masters of the strong 
town of Nottingham, they there took up their winte^uarters* 
On the news of this events the Mercian king Burhred imme- 
diately Sent to implore the aid of vEithelred and his brother 
ifil&ed, who with a powerful army maiched without deb^ to 
his succour ) but the enemy, not less cautious than daring 
shutting titemselves up within the walls of the place, refused 
to engage in a battle. After having vainly endeavoured to 
dislodge the intruders by siege, the Mercians end their allie* 
were content to allow them to muvh out with a vast bootyt 
and to return to Northumberland^, where, at Tc»-k, they 

' Gaimar, V. a^as. Broraton, col.603. 

' Saio Qramm. t. i. p. 463, edit, Miiller. Fragm. lal. ap. Laogebeb, t. ii. 
p. 27s. This diabolical operation was by the Northmen called " at rlaia 
ftn ftbakeinom" (,l9ir»erU>e«ttafflewtiktbaek<tf<mgotie), from the lup- 
pooed teeemblance of the sufferer to a spread eagle. The chief was gene- 
rally the perpetrator. SDOire thus describes it : " ad specicm aquilee doranm 
Itft ei laaiabat, ut, adacto ad spinam gladio, coStiMiite omnibos nl Inmboa 
uqne a tergo divisia, pnlraonee eitraheret." 

' In a cbarter of fiorhred ap. Ingnlph., that pnnce expresseB his thanka 
to the bishops, abbots and other ccclesiastjca, who, waiving their exemption 
ftoU military service granted them by £thelwii1f, came to hia aid on tUi 

<Kca>ioii :.. ...."patias eiolvo speciaiet omni eiercitui meo, maxiiiM 

tamen viris eccleaiasticis, episcopis et abbatibua, aliia etiam inferioHs status 
et dignitatis, qui, licet piiasimK memorite rex quondam Ethelwulphus, pa- 
ter measi per sacratisHBiam chortamsDUD, abomniexpeditioDemilitviTOS 
HbeniB reddiderit, et ab omai eervitio aecakri penitua absolntos ; digoia- 
nma tamen mMeratiooe laper oppresaionea Cbristianx plebia, ecdeiia- 
nmiqira, ac monasteriOTUm deatrnctiones loctuosai benigniaaime compasat, 
cootr* nefandiaaimoe pagaooe in exercitnm Domini prompt! et spontand 
ConvenistiB," etc. lids charter is dated from Nottingham, "anno octin- 
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passed the winter; whence, having stayed there a twelve- 
monUi, they proceeded through Mercia into East Anglia, 
and took up their wiDter-quarters at Thetford'. 

In the narrative of the events which follow, we find for the 
first time in the Anglo-Saxon annals, the names recorded of 
those Danish leaders, whom the success of their countrymen 
and friends now called over to Ekigland ; though our infor- 
matioD aa to their mutual relationship is very contradictory. 
Ivar is named as distinguished from Ingvar, and the latter, 
aa well as Uffo, is sud to have been a natural son of Regnar 
Lodbn^^ Healfdene and Eowils, or Eowulf, are almost 
unanimously regarded as brothers of Ingvar". As associates 
of the preceding, though unknown to the Danish tradition*, 
the English chroniclers make mention of Guthrum, Bogsecg, 
HosteniuB (perhaps Hiesten or Hasting), Oskytel', Amundor 
Hamund ; also the two Sidrocs (the elder of whom was pro- 

gentewmo lexigeiiino octavo, Cal. Aog." Its genuiDencM Ib of couree 
questionable. 

' H. Hoot., who alone of all the elder clironiclera mentions Ingvar and 
Ubba by name, on the occaaioo of their landing in E, Anglia, says, " cum 
snoe obeeasos et viribus impaies Hinguams videret, vulpeculari astntia 
terbisqne detinitis inducias ab Anglis iropetravit." He had previously said, 
" Hiogaar erat ingentis ingenii, Ubba vera fortitndinis admimodR." 

* Lodbrogs Saga ap. Rafn, Nordiske Kjempe-Hiatoriet, B. i. part 3. 
p. 147> Saio Oramm. t. i. p. 444. 

■ Thom. EliensiB Vita S, EthUdrithn, ap. Mabillon, AcU S. S. Bened. 
1. 1). Bax. Chron. a. 8!^8. Alfr. Bev. Annal. a. 660. Accotdiog to the 
common genealogies, the aons of Regoar are Eric, Agnar, Ivar Beenloa, 
HvitHerk, Signrd aod Biitni Ictnside (Ironside) ; and by a coocabiae, Ing- 
var and Ubba. The old accoant, which b adopted by Ingulf, in his nar- 
rative of the destruction of Medethamstede, does not reckon the lut two 
among the kings, but among the jarls. In Simeon of Durham Ubba ia 
called Dux Frieionun, 

' The Annal. Roskild. aay that Ingvar went " cum novem AqniloniB 
regibut." They also mention, as Ivar's brothers, Inquor, et Ubi (Ubba), 
et Bjorn (Ironside), et Ulf (Eowulf f). 

* Oskytel, as Suhm (ii. p. 409] coujectnres, may be that Oskytel or Ans- 
catil, who was a leader of the Northmen at the siege of Paris in BB9, and 
was treadteroiuly alun by Count Odo, after having received baptism, 
'nithem. Chron. Hiraang. t. i. p. 40. 

d2 
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bably the individual notorioua at an earlier period for his 
ravages along the Seine*), Osbert, Frene, Harald, Oabeam. 

Prom accounts painfully attractive, it appears that the 
defence made by the inhabitants of Lincolnshire against the 
Northern barbariana was worthy of the reputation for valour 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of the marsh disteicts. On St 
Maurice's day a victory was gained in Kcsteren by the ealdor- 
man Algar the younger over an army of Danes, which from 
York had landed in Lindsey, destroyed the noble and ancient 
monaateay of Bardeney", and put its inmates to the sword. 
In this conflict the loss of the Danes was very severe, in- 
cluding three of their Icings : only the approach of night saved 
them from total destruction. It was on this night that, un- 
fortunately for the Christians, Gothrum with the kmgs and 
chieftains before mentioned, accompanied by Ingrar, vrith a 
great body of warriors, women and children arrived in the 
Danish camp. The intelligence of this event spread such 
dismay among the followers of Algar, that of eight thousand 
men which he had led into the field, scarcely two thousand 
remuned under bis btumer. Having partaken of the holy 
Eucharist, the ealdorman arrayed his little band. To Toll, a 
once renowned warrior, but now a lay brother of Croyland, 
with whom was associated the valiant Morcar of Brunne, he 
assigned the command of the right wing ; the left; he placed 
under the guidance of Osgod, the ealdorman of Lincoln, vrith 
whom was joined Harding of Rehal, with the warriors of 
Stamford; the command of the centre Algar reserved to 
himself. Notwithstanding the fury with which the exaspe- 
rated pagans assuled the small army of Algar, the latter, in 
wedge-formed array, presented an impenetrable masa, pro- 
tected by their shields from the arrows of the infantry, and 
by their spears against the aasaults of the cavaliy. Evening 
was now drawing nigh, when the Danes, whoae arrows were 
spent and horses fatigued, feigned flight. The impetuosity 

■ ChroD. Fontan. u. 842, 84S. * a.d. 86g. Ingnlph. 
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of the Anglo-Saxons was not to be checked by the remon- 
otrancea of their leaders, In disorder they pursued the enemy, 
who, on perceivuig that the Anglo-Saxons had Mien into the 
anere, and were scattered over the field, turned upon them, 
and slaughtered them almost without resistance. Algar,ToH, 
and the other chieftains, posted on an eminence, long con- 
tinued to withstand the attacks of the Danes, till, bereft of 
thrar bravest followers, they fell covered with wounds on the 
heap of slain. 

The Danes now proceeded to Croyland, where they found 
no reustance, but at the same time no treasures, the abbot 
Theodore having concealed them in a wall, and sent his monks 
to seek refuge in the marshes, retaining with him only the 
most aged and a few children. The p^ans burst into the 
church ; the abbot, while performing high mass, was dain at 
Uie altar by the hand of their king Oskytel ; the other brethren 
were beheaded, or cruelly tortured by the barbarians, for the 
purpose of compelling them to discover the treasures of the 
abbey. After the perpetration of these atrocities, the Danes 
set 6re to the place, whidi was totally reduced to ashes t 
but even here the better nature of man could not be entirely 
suppressed : Thurgar, a comely boy often years, had witnessed 
the murder of the sub-prior Lethwine, and had prayed to 
share the fate of his master and friend, but the younger jarl 
Sidroc, pitying bis desolate condition, caused him to exchange 
his cowl for a Danish mantle, and, thus disguised, succeeded 
in saving him from the general massacre. A few days after, 
Thurgar made his escape, and to him we are partly indebted 
for the preceding narrative. From Croyland the Danes pro- 
ceeded to Medeshamstede (Peterborough), where, finding the 
gates of the monastery barricaded, they assailed it with their 
missile en^es. On the second assault the place was car- 
ried, when Tubba, a brother, as it is said, of Ubba, received a 
dangerous wound from a stone. Exasperated 1^ this event, 
Ubba slew with his own hand every one clad in the monastic 
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gsrb. Not one in the whole monasteiy escaped, the altan 
and monuments of the dead were overthrown, the extensive 
library of eGcletiastical boolcB waa burnt, a large collection of 
charters torn to shreds, the walls battered down, and the 
diurch widi its appurtenances burnt to the ground. From 
Medeahamstede these pernicious barbansns, attended by 
many wagons loaded with boo^, directed their course to 
Huntingdon', which having plundered, they marched to Ely, 
in the celebrated abbey of which immense treasvires had been 
deposited from all parts, as in a place of security ; these of 
course became the prey of the pagans, who murdered all 
whom they found in the abbey, both male and female, and 
committed the noble structure to the flames. 

In the following summer a battle tooli place between the 
Danes and Eadmund, king of the East Angles, who, perhaps, 
seeing himself tmsupported by the other Anglo-Saxon princes, 
or being conscious of the weakness of his own foUowers, had 
been withheld from taking the field at an earlier period against 
the common enemy. Eadmund, who was of the race of the 
Old-Saxonfi*, had in the year S55, at the age of fourteen, ob- 
tained the crown of East Anglia. King Alcmund his &ther, 
the husbuid of Siwara, had, it is said, been designed by Ofia 
as hifl successor in the kingdom of Mercia, after the death of 
his childtese son Ecgfrith^. In East Anglia the ealdonnui 
Ulfketul had marched against the Danes, who had established 
their winter-quarters at Thetford ; but in a hard-fought battle, 
Ulfketul with all his followers was slain. In the winter, after 
an obrtinate conflict, Eadmund himself fell into the hands of 
Ingvar*, whose proposals that he should renounce the Chris- 
tiau faith, and rule under the supremacy of the Danes, being 

' 8e* tke Ter; ctreaiDstuitul nurKtire in Ingulf, and the Vaatatio 
Monaiterii Uedeshunatede in the Moouticum, t, i. j also Luigebek, t. u, 
p. G2 sq. 

* Amw. F1. Wigom. a. B55. " Gx Antiquomm Saxonnm prosapia 
ORUudna." ■ Legeudatj Life of St Eadmund in Ctpfftm, 

* Sax. Chron. Mttt, a. 870. 
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•conifally rfgeoted> he waa most (ruelly put to death. Ingvar 
caused hU royel victim to be bound naked to a tree, to be 
scourged, his limbB to be pierced with arrowa, and fiually, 
tired apparently' with hia unabaken firmnesi, hit head to be 
stricken off. The constancy and cahnneaa of Eadmund amid 
tuch tcfftoenta, in the presence of bia barbarous enemies, re- 
miod us of the eodurance of the Xorth American Indians in 
Nmilar cases ; tbougb the motives and ezpressiona of Ead- 
muad, as th^ have been transmitted to us from the mouth 
of a warrior present', place him on a level with tiie worthiest 
beroea of the laith, who manifested as a sacriSce how well he 
deserved to be the high priest and prince of bis people, whose 
Mint he aoon became, and in the long list of rc^ aainta there 
]■ hardly one who has so long enjoyed an equal degree of 
veneration throughout Gurope, 

Bast AngUa now fell wholly under the dominion of the 
Danes, and the royal dignity in the country was assumed by 
Guthrum, one of their kings. Though the southern portion of 
Nortbumbria may probably at an earlier period have been 
under the government of UbbaS tind Bemicia still longer 
under Danish influence^, yet East AngUa alone continued 
for any long duration a stricUy Danish kingdom, fonning at 
the same time the principal point of the settlement of the 
Danes in England, which only in later times, when East 
Anglia had again become Engliah, waa transferred to North- 
umbria, 

Ingvar, whom the English annalists designate as the most 
cruel of pagan tyrants, now vanishes for a time from our 

' Abbo Floriac- de Vita S, Eadmaadi in Actii Sanctor. [Abba received 
the sccoDnt from Duostfto, who had it from Eadinund's iword-beoKr. A 
Semi- Saxon Tersion of the DBrratiTe,s«aboiiiil7,ia printed in the Analecta 
Anglo- Saionics, from a Bodleian MS, — T.] 

* According to BromtoD, p. S07, Ubba remained in Northnmbria, yet 
W8 have Ken that he was at the destruction of Medeshamstede. 

* Even Strathclyde was not spared, where the city of AJclayd was de- 
stroyed by the " black pagans." Annal. Camb. 870. Annal. Ultoo. a. S89- 
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view*. Bagsecg and Healfdene turned their anna against 
WesBex, the valiant king of -which, ^thelred, fought many 
battles against tbetn, and oft«n proved victorious. In the 
beginning of March, or earlier, and before a hostile arm; 
(according to the usage of warfare in those days) was expected, 
the Danes surprised the town of Reading, and while some of 
them made predatory excursions in the ndghbourhood, others 
cast up a rampart between the Thames and the Eennet. 
These were encountered by jEthelwulf, the ealdorman of the 
district, at Englefield, who, after a long and obstinate conflict, 
succeeded in routing them with great slaughter, and the losa 
of one of their jorls. Four days aft«r, jEthelred and his 
brother ^lired arrived with an army at Reading, where they 
destroyed and put to flight all whom they found withoat the 
place; but the pagans sallying forth from every gate, a bloody 
battle ensued, in which the brave ^thelwulf fell, and which 
ended in the flight of the ChrisrianB. The West Saxons were 
not blind to the peril which threatened their independence, 
and after a lapse of four days renewed the contest at jfisce^ 
diln* (Ashdown). The Danes divided th^ army into two 
bodies, one of which was commanded by their two Jungs, 
the other by the jarls. jGthelred and Alfred divided their 
forces in like manner. To ^thelred's attachment to the 
external forms of worship the Danes would probably have 
been indebted for a new victory. He was engaged in prayw 
in his tent, which he declared he would not leave alive till 
mass was ended, while his brother j£lfred with his division 

' Adam. Brem. lib. i. Ethelw. a. 870, who calb him Iwar, and adda 
that be died in the same year ; a mistake probabljr for the DaniBli king 
Ivar, who, according to RegnarLodbrog'e Saga (R&fn,Nord. KKmpe.Hist. 
Bd. i.p> U7). was his brother: hediedinB72. I ngvar appears again in En- 
gland in 877. Seep.51,iio(e. According to Wallingford (Gale, 1. 1. p. 63S). 
whose antborlty is of little weight, Ingvar wu slain by the Northnmbrians. 
It to remailuible that Hermann Comer, in his Chronicle, a. 868, has inter- 
polated the passage, " Inguar non diu regnavit, quia propter suam 

improbitatem u suts interfectas est, non relinquens post se semen." 

* A.D. 871. Sox. Cbron. Aaser. 
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hastened to the conflict ; the body under the king's command 
being destined to act agtdnst that under the Danish kings. 
^thelred still continuing in prayer, Alfred had no alter- 
native between a retixat, and an engagement befbre the forces 
of hia brother were ready to coH)perate with him. He did 
not hesitate ; with reusUess force, and regardless of the dis- 
ftdvantage of ground, he attacked and totally defeated the 
pagans, the greater part of whom were slue, the rest put to 
flight. Among the slain was the Idag Bagsecg, the two 
Sidrocs', and the jarU Oabeara, Frene and Harald. The 
fugitireB sought safety iu Reading. Fourteen days later 
another battle was fought at Baaing, which ended in favour 
of the invaders, whose number was now increased by a fresh 
body of their associates, which had arrived from the North. 
Two months after, jfithelred and Alfred fought another 
battle with the Danes at Merton (Meretfln), where the latter 
remained iu possession of the field. In this battle Heahmuud, 
bishop of Shirebume, was slain. Shortly after these events 
^thelred died', after an honourable but unfortunate reign 
of five years ; he was buried at Winbume. The Danes re- 
turned to Reading. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. 

After the death of iGthelred, the undivided wish of the 
nation called to the throne his youngest brother j£lfred, who 
had just attained his twenty-second year. Though from an 
early period he had been destined by his father to hold the 
reins of government, and with that view hod been sent to 

' According to some MSS. of the Sax. Chion. one oT the Sidroca had 
already fallea at Englefield, bat this is manifestly an error for one of two 
jarb, tfho, it ia aaid, had riddeo out to plunder, but whoae names are not 
meutioiied either by the Chronicle, AsBer, or Florence. The Chronicle in 
recording his death erTDneously adds, "wboae name was Sidroc," while 
Asser and Florence aay merely " altero paganorum comite occito." 

» A.D. 871, Ap. M. Fl. Wigorn. 
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Ronte to receive uoctioa at the hondB of the pope, yet his 
youth, at the time of hia father's death, together with the di»- 
quietudes duiiDg the laat years of hia reign, must have hin- 
dered the completion of plane which, imdcr all circuinst&ocea> 
could only have been founded on monastic vows, or some 
settlement and voluntary renuooiation on the part of hia 
brothers. Under the reigns of hia brothers he was draignated 
Seoundariue ', or second regent, a denomination referring mora 
probably to a limited joint authority over the whole realm, 
than to his government of Kent and the a^acent provinoeit 
By hi« intellectual endowments, end that distinguished valour 
which had saved the country in the memorable battle of Aah- 
down, he had gained the undivided affection of the people, so 
Hbat, had be poisessed the will, the assumption of the reins of 
government would have been to him no task of difficulty t so 
fyr was he, however, from cherishing the desire of undivided 
sway, that after having reigned almost t^ compulsion during 
a month, he distrusted his abiU^ to withstand alone, unleta 
aided hy divine Providence, the calamities inflicted on hia 
country by the Northern pagans. But he had now entered oa 
a course which led him to a glory seldom attained to, and 
which has never been outshone. His was the double happi- 
nesB of freeing his oppresaed people from the yoke of bated 
pagan foreigners, and of restoring to them their faith as well 
as the enjoyment of their ancient manners and welt-preaerved 
usages, and, at the same time, to lead Uiem towards the new 
dawn of dvio development and national ciTilization, the raya 
of which, though often atnguUrly broken, illumine, even at 
the present day, the greater portion of the habitable world. 
The extreme misery, the deep humiliation which at one time 
overwhelmed him and hie people, have served only as a foil to 
' Incharteraof80Aand86T.£dMlred«tflMhi]nialf ''SeiOcddentaliiun 
Bftionnm at Ctntaarioniro,'' wbile Alfred i» by Amct repeatedly called 
" Sccandarioa i" u, a. S6S. ".Mfred rei, MCondarii tamen tniu: ordine 
fretuB." a. Bfl. "Alfred tone Mcnndariiu."—" Alfred, qui naqiu sd id 
temporis, viventibuB fratribus auii, secundariiM fnerat." 
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his glory, or, what a yet better, as a deeper foundation to the 
gratitude of the people towards him who gave them back their 
fireedom, and iafused Dew life among them. The excessive 
Teneration of early, and the eloquence of later times may have 
heaped praisea on the head of jfilfiied, which critjcism must 
now remove, by showing that the germ of many an inttitution 
ascribed to him existed at an earlier period, both among his 
own peqde and others of kindred race ; still, on the other 
hand, the dear uapr^udiced eye of the same cri^cism, follow- 
ing the untroubled springs of contemporary and credible 
history, perceives, on further research, always new reasons for 
acknowledging .fGl£red as the mirror of kings and the hero of 
JBuropean civilization. 

The childhood and the youth of Alfred offer a wonderful 
prelude to the Berioos drama of his manly years. To the 
ruler of England, already gifted with three vigoTDus sons, a 
child was bom of his consort Oaburh, at Waneting (Wantage), 
in the year 849, who by hia beauty and sweetness of temper, 
and, at a later period, by his understanding and enei^, drew 
on him all the affection of his parents. At a time when the 
kingdom was assailed on every side by ever-lncreafiing swamis 
of most formidable enemieB, and those sons, already amved 
at the age of manhood, appeared an inestimable securUy tar 
the preservation of the state, at this time the plan was devised 
and fostered by their parents to transfer, in violation of the 
laws, and to the endangering of the exiatenoe of the kingdom, 
the splendour and power of the crown to their bebved laat- 
bom child. For the attainment of such a wish no means 
^pear hazardous, no course perilous. The babe of five 
yeara is committed to ^e ocean in the frail Saxon bark, and 
conveyed, through the territories of doubtfid friends, over the 
icy ridges of the Alps to Rome. The holy fother is solicited 
to bestow the blessing of unction on the stranger child, who, 
unmindful of the consequences, confers on him the greatest 
ipfi of Christianity. The anointed boy returns to the land of 
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hie &t]ier8, andi a few yean aftervards, perfomu the same 
journey with the same Becuritj. 

jElfred excelled in personal comeliness and strength ; as a 
hunter be was unrivalled ;_his mental talents were also of equal 
excellence, but, owing to the heedlessuess of his parents, he 
had passed his twelfth jear before any literary instruction 
was bestowed on him, though his memory was stored with 
those Saxon poems which, both by day and night, be bad 
eagerly learned from the redtal of others. To the following 
interesting occurrence is to be ascribed that ardent love of 
learning, for which in his maturer years he was so gloriously 
distinguished above his unlettered countrymen and contem- 
poraries. It happened one day that his mother showed to 
^lfi<ed and his brothers a volume of Saxon poetiy, which she 
was holding in her bond, saying, " Whichever of yon can first 
learn this book shall have it as a gift." Stamck by Uie beau- 
tifully illuminated initial, Alfred asked her, whether she 
would reaUy give the book to him who could first understand 
and repeat it, and on her assuring him that she would, he 
strugbtways carried it off^ betook himself to his master, read 
it, brou^t it back to his mother, and recited it 

From his infancy .^Elfred bad been afflicted with a painful 
disease, but from whidi be bad been relieved on prayer to the 
Almighty in a church in Cornwall. In bis twentieth year he 
espoused Balhswith, the daughter of ^thelred, sumamed 
Mudl, ealdorman of the Gunas in Lincolnshire, and of the 
noUe Eadburh of the royol house of Mercia. In the midst 
of the festivities, which lasted for several days, he was seized 
witii a malady different from the first, the nature of which was 
unknown to all the physiciana of the time, and from which, it 
is said, he enjoyed scarcely a day's respite during more than 
twenty years of his useful and active life^. But ^Elfred, by 

' Fl. Wigorn. Chian. and GeDenl. Auer, a. 86Si "Ficos quod 

genus infeBtUBJmi dolorU etiom ab infaDtia habuit ; sed cum Comnbiam 
venandi caasa adiret, et ad quandam eccleaiam orandi causa diTertiwet, in 
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tlie vigour of his mind, by the power of hie mil could repress 
the irritability of bis body, and the increasing malady seemed 
only to have strengthened his mental enei^. Notwithstand- 
ing his corporeal sufferings, he was enabled in his younger 
years to execute what has already been related, and after hia 
father had resigned the crown of Wessex, and renounced his 
plans with regard to MWced, after hia three brothers hod ia 
succession ascended the throne and died a natural deaths two 
of them childless, the third leaving two sons minors, the royal 
dignity was in a manner forced upon .lElired, who had 
scarcely attained his twenty-second year. Had all this been 
imparted to us by any other hand than that of the venerable 
and highly credible bishop Asser, the contemporary and friend 
of .Alfred, who wrote his biography diuing the life of that 
prince, we should undoubtedly have been justified in with- 
holding our belief in the narrative. 

The first event in the reign of jdfred gives us to under- 
stand how difficult the circumstances were under which he 
commenced it. Immediately after the battle of Merton a 
strong body of Northmen, who had recently landed, arrived 
at Reading*, and joined the Danish army quartered at that 
place, whence the united forces penetrated to Wilton, where 
ihey occupied a hiU on the south bank of the river Willy. 
Here JEHfrei, who had been paying the last duties to his 
brother at Winburne*, ventured with inferior numbers to 
engage them, and in the long and obstinate conflict which 
ensued, the valour of the Saxons would have prevailed over 
tlie ferocity of the enemy, had not the latter, availing them- 
selves of their old stratagem, feigned flight, rallying from 

qua S. Gneryr reqnieBcit, et Done etiara S. Neotm ibidem piniat, snblc' 
YBtoB est," etc. — ^T. 

' Sax. Cfaron. &. 871i " mice! sumor-lidtt com to REadingum," which 
EUielwnrd rendera, "advenit udc numero tratims exercitiu io loco Rea- 
dingOD." fHie passage has imdergooe diveis translutiona, bnt that of 
Ethelwerd ia undoabtedt; right.— T.] 

■ Ethelverd, a.8Tl. 
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which they in turn became the aasulaDtfi, and remained 
masters of the field. In eight great battles' and numberless 
imiptiona, the Saxons had, in the course of little more than a 
year, lost a vast nimiber of their people ; on the side of the 
pagans also, one king and nine jarla had perished*; both 
parties, therefore, having had enough of warfare, a peace was 
concluded, according to the conditions of which the Danes 
evacuated the territory of the West Saxons. In this treaty 
Mercia was not included, since we find that HeaUclene with 
his hordes directed their course to London, where they passed 
the winter^. In the same year Burhred king of Mercia having 
made peace with the Danes, on condition of paying them tri- 
bute*, those barbarians left London, and proceeded to North- 
umbria, where they reinstated king Ecgberht, who had been 
expelled by the people, but took up their winter-quarters at 
Turces-ige (Torksey in the Mercian province o( Lindsey), 
where Burhred had either appropriated to himself, or divided 
among bis followers the rich possessions of the abbey of 
Bardeney, as well as of other reli^ous foundations which had 
been destroyed by the Danes^. Burhred here entered into a 
new treaty with the pagans, wherein he made a still greater 
display of weakness, profitiog by which, and in mockery of 
all their promises, they in the following yeor entered the south 
of Mercia, and wintered at Hreopendl^ (Repton) in Derby- 
shire, where they destroyed the celebrated monosteiy, the 
hallowed burial-place of the kings of Mercia, Burhred, after 
a disastrous reign of twenty-two years, seeing all Eogland a 
prey to the barbarians, hopeless of victory, and overwhelmed 
with so many afflictions, abandoned his throne and kingdom 
' So Auer, and also Etbelwerd, " certamina tria, cicepto supra memo- 
ratis bellia," viz. at Englefield> Reading, Aahdovia, MertoQ and Wilton. 
AU the MSS. of the Sai. Chrou. read mne. 

* Sax. Chron. Aaser. Etbeiwerd has tleoai. 

* Sax. Chrou. Auer, a.67S. 

* Ethelwerd, a. 673. " Myrcii coDfirmant cuffl eU foederis pactum sti- 
peadiaqne atataout." 

* Ingulph. a.371. 
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and proceeded to Rome, vhere he died a few days after his 
arriva], and was boned in the church of St. Mary belong;ing 
to the Saxon School*. Hia queen ^Uielawith, the sister of 
j£LEired, who had followed the footateps of her consort towards 
the holy city, was not permitted to join him, but died on the 
way, and waa buried at Hcino'. 

Notwithstanding their power, the Danes were not, it seeme, 
desirous of exercising direct sway, in Merda, but jweferred 
the exaction of tribute from that unhappy kingdom by means 
of a subordinate agent, for which object (following the course 
they had adopted in Northumbria) they set up a servant of 
the lat« king, named Ceolwulf", who, under the title of king, 
should levy the contributions, but should resign hie dignity 
whenever required by his masters to do so i for the iidfilling 
of which condition he gave hostages, at the same time swear- 
ing obedience to them in all things. The exactions levied by 
this traitor, who knew the means of exhaustiog Hia counby- 
men better than the barbarians, loaded his name with the 
Oirses of the few remaiiUDg cultivators of the soil, the baders, 
the widows and the orphans. The monks especially were put 
to numerous torments, on account of their supposed know- 
ledge of the treasures belonging to their monasteries. On the 
abbey of Croyland, which had so lately suffered by the Danes, 
was laid the enormous contribution of a thousand pounds, by 
which it was almost annihilate. But, after a few years, the 
Danes, discovering probably that Ceolwulf was no more 
&ithful to them than he had been to his former master, dis- 
placed Mm, and having stripped him to his last garment, left 
him to die in misery*. A part of the land had now for some 
time been occupied by the Danes, who took possession of 

' Sal. Chron. Aiaer, a. 87*. » Ingnlph. a. 87*. 

■ 3u. Chron. a. 674. 

* Ingulph. From tbe Cbroaicle it t^ipears, that in B77 the Danes had 
Bppro|iiiated to themselveB a part of Merdit, learing the rest nnder tite 
nominal government of Ceolwulf. — T. 
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several of the larger towna, in which they formed pennaQent 
settlements. These places long continued to be distinguished 
by the name of the Danish Bui^;hs, and were also, with refer- 
ence to their having originally consisted of Lincoln, Notting- 
ham, Derby (Deora-by, the name given by the Danes to the 
Saxon Northweorthig'), Leicester and Stamford, called the 
* Five,* or, including York and Chester, the ' Seven Towns,* 
The Flve-bui^hers liad a court of justice and many other 
institutions in common, though th^may not have originated, 
like the civic confederations of the continent, in a similarity 
of circumstances, but are rather perhaps to be attributed to a 
relationship of race and blood'. 

The Northmen were in the meanwhile roaming over the 
country like pirates on the ocean. Healfdene proceeded with 
his army &om Reptoa into Northumbria, and took up his 
winter-quarters on the T^e^ Here the work of devastation 
was carried to the utmost. T^nemouth was reduced to a 
heap of ruins, and the abbeys of Lindisfame and Coldingham 
burnt to the ground^ In this kingdom Ecgberht was dead^ 
end succeeded by another tool of the Danes, named Riceig, 
who died three years after, and was followed by a second 
Ec^berht^. All Northumbria was now under the dominion 
of the Danes, whence they made frequent inroads into I^ct- 
land and Strathclyde. But even here tiie necessity of culti- 
vating the desolated fields, and the aU-powerful delight of 

' StreonMhealh also received from the Danes its present name of Whitby [ 
and in generel all the digtricts in England occupied by them are diotin- 
gnished by pUces bearing names ending in ' by,' i.e. eiiy, town. 

' Asser,aa.s74 — 877. Laws of ^thelred III. FalgraTe, ii. p. ecxcr, 

* Sax. ChroQ. a. 876. 

* Sim. Dnnelm. a. S73. "Eardulfns epiacopiu et abbas Eadredna de 
LiikdiafbinenBi insula corpus S. Cnthberti tollentes, per ii. annos uite 
fociem barharornm de loco ad locnm fugientet. com iUo thesoaro discnrre- 
runt." To escape insult from these merciless barbarians, the nuns of Col- 
dingham are said to have mutilated their faces : they perished in the con- 
flagration of their convent. See also Aaser. Matt. Westmon. — T. 

( Sim.DDnelm. Hist.alia>a.873. 
s Sim . Dnnelm. Hist. alia, a. 87S. 
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possession brought many Danes to become permaiient setders, 
and the hands which till then bad been accustomed to manage 
only the oar and the spear> gradually learned the use of the 
plough and the hairow. Cumberland appears to have parti- 
cularly snffered in these invasions, Carlisle and other towns 
having been entirely destroyed, and only rebuilt about two 
centuries later by the Normans'. 

While Healfdene was exercising his followers in the arts of 
war and peace^ the kings Guthrum, Oskytel and Amund, 
having broken up their quarters at Repton, marched to 
Cambridge, and there passed the winter, hut which place in 
the following year they suddenly abandoned by night, em- 
barked, and saihng westward, landed on the coast of Dorset- 
ahire, where they surprised the strong town of Wareham', 
the position of which on the British Channel was equally 
firvourable for inroads into Wessex and marauding expedi- 
tions on the opposite coast of France. Mitred, although in 
the preceding year he had been victorious in a sea-fight 
against seven Danish ships', one of which he had captured^ 
deemed it advisable to conclude a treaty with the enemy, by 
which, on receipt of a sum of money, they promised to eva- 
cuate Wessex, and for the fulfilling of which they gave as 
many chosen hostages as he demanded, swore on all those 
relics*, in the efficacy of which the king placed the greatest 
trust, and also on tiie holy ring or bracelet^ (an oath which 

■ Sim. Dunelm. a. 1093. ' Sax. Chron. Abbgt, a.876. 

* So Sax. ChroD. Ethelw. m. 875. Aaaer, Annal. H. Hunt., while Asser, 
Vita .i£lfr. and Florence give aix only ob the number of ships. 

* We ought not perhaps to smile at Alfred's credulity od this occasion, 
bat rather infer that €ie botiea of the dead were held in similar venemtion 
among the Northern people. 

* The ceremony here noticed may be illustrated hf the following pas- 
sage fTom Aragrim Jonas, Her. Island, i. J. " In ara prcterea anaalDS 
asserrabcitiiT argentena vel ex orichalcho, nnciarum 11., quern forensi aliquo 
muDcre fungentes, jnsjnrandum jam preestitaii, victimanim illinitum 
cTuore, religiose inter jarandom contrectabant," See also Baitholinus de 
annillis, p. 101.— Petrie in C. H. p. 36G, Mie.—J. 
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tbey had nerer before swom to any people), that tbey would 
vithout delay withdraw from bis territoiy. But those whom 
their word had oever bound were not to be ahackled by 
bostagea or an oath. One night, a part of their army sur- 
priaed and maaaacred the Saxon cavahy, when thoae who were 
mounted directed their course to Exeter, of which having 
taken possession, they there passed the winter. 

Exeter and Wareham now formed points of attraction for 
the Northmen, who streamed in from every aide, and threat- 
ened destruction to the independence of the rest of Wessez. 
To provide more effectually against iiiture landings of these 
barbarians, jElfred caused Bhips to he built on all the coasts 
of laiger dimensionB than any previously known, Theae 
he manned chiefly with pirates', to whom be committed 
the guardianship of the coasts. He then hastened to Exet^, 
to which he laid siege, haviog previously forbidden his 
sailors to allow any provisions to be supplied to the enemy. 
His new fleet soon proved its efficacy. A hundred and 
twenty ships, with a reinforcement of Danish warriors, 
had been detained a whole month at sea, and had suffisred 
severely from storms, without being able to reach their do- 
sUnation in Wcssex, At Swanewic they fell in with the fleet 
of Alfred, by which they were vigorously attacked and de- 
stroyed'. This event facilitated ttie conclusion of a treaty 
with the sea-kings at Elxeter^ who, in the followiog year, 
actually evacuated that city, and proceeded to Gloucester^ : 
but other swarms of Danes had in the meanwhile gained 
possession of London and the East Saxon territory*, bo that 
there remained only the country south of the Thames that 

' Asser, a. 877. " Imposituque piratis in illii riu aunt CDitodiendM 
nminiiiit." 

* 1 liave preferred the sccoout of thU battle givea by Aowr in hia LiA 
of .Alfred, though differing in Bome pointi from that in the Chronicle, 
Amct's Annole and Florence. — T. 

* Ethelweid is here more deSuite thin the other anthorities, vhich tpwdt 
only of Mercia. * H. Hant. a. B7S. 
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was not in the power of the Danes. At this time a brother 
of Ingvar and Healfdene, perhaps Ubha', took up his winter- 
quartos in Dimetia (South Wales) ; and about the same time 
die celebrated Hrolf or Rollo is said to have passed a winter 
in Britain'; it might therefore have been in consequence of 
an agreement between the vikings at Gloucester with Uhba^ 
that, in the following year, an attack from all sides was made 
on Weseex : Guthrum's army from Gloucester burst into the 
territory of the Wilaaetas, and took the royal town of Chip- 
penham on the Avon, from which station, sending f(nth de- 
tachments, they succeeded in occupying the country. 

In the same year the brother of Ingvar and Healfdenej 
with twenty-three ships, sailed team South Wales (where he 
had destroyed many people and committed dreadful ravages) 
to Devonshire, and was there, vrith twelve hundred of his 
men, slain before the fortress of Cynwith, into which many 
faithhil adherents of the king had retired^. The Danea, 
sensible that the place was unprovided with the means of a 
long defence, being surrounded merely by a wall after the 
manner of those times, made no attempt to force an entrance^ 



' AMcr.a. 8?8, says only, "frater Hyngaari et Healfdens." So also 
Su.Cluoii.aiid Fl.Wigani.i H. Hnut.hu "frater Haldeue." Ethelwnd 
"Adfectus eat Healfdene [et] Ignuam tyrBnni frater." Simeoo, Chron. 
Mailr.. Hoveden and others make Ingvar and Healfdene both land. Spel- 
man, ^Ifi*. Vita, here verj' confidently names Ubba. Bromton and othen, 
wbo mention Ubba in this year, say that he had fallen at ChippenhBin, 
where bis memory is preserved by a mound called Ubbelowe. According 
to the Chron. Tumn., RoUo went to England in the first year of the reign 
of Charles the Gross, i. e. in S77-S78. See Bu Chesne, Scriptt. Nonuau. 
p. 36. Guide's acconnt, in Albericna, a. 880, that Lodbtog'e son fiibm, 
with his tutor Haating, came to Englandaboutthis time, and fought against 
.lElfred, cannot be regarded aa chronologically correcL 

' Asser, a. 876. " Idem Normaunorum dux Rollo, cum in anttqna Bri- 
tannia aive Anglia hyemaret," etc. See abore, note'. — T. 

* Ethelwenl alone name* Odda as the leader of those who had retired to 
Cynwith, and adds, against all the other aathohties, " Poatremo victoriie 
obtinent locum etiam Dani." 

E 2 
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on account of its position, by which it was rendered Becure 
on all sides> excepting the east : they therefore blockaded i^ 
under the persuasion, that the garrison, compeUed by hun- 
ger and want of water, would speedily yield. The event did 
not correspond with their expectation, for the Sazona, re- 
solved either to conquer, or die with arms in their hands, 
sallied out at dawn and assailed the enemy, the greater num- 
ber of whom, including their king, they put to the sword', a 
few only escaping to their ships. Among the spoil taken by 
the Saxons was the famous banner of the Raven, said to 
have been woven in one noon by the sisters of Ingvar and 
XJbba, and to have possessed the property of appearing before 
every battle flying like a Uving bird, if the Danes were to be 
victorious ; in the contrary event, it hung down motionless*. 
Notwithstandii^ this partial success, the condition of Wes- 
sex was truly deplorable.* The Danes had penetrated so far 
into the northern parts, and devastated the country so cruelly, 
that the district of the brave Sumorssetas alone remained free 
from their ravages. On many of his subjects, particularly 
those of British race, Alfred could place no reUanc^ and 
many of the natives, driven by fear and want, had fled beyond 
sea, while others preferred subjection to the barbarous pagans, 
and not only forsook, but even rebelled against the stead&st 
king'. Had a hostile spear at that time pierced him, had his 
noble heart been capable of quailing, of prompting him to a 
weak desperate sacriflce, or of allowing him to seek safety 
among his continental kindred, then would both the royal 

' Asser Bays that twelve hundred were iIud, while the Chronicle and 
H. Hnnt. mention ei^t hondred uid forty aa the nnraber. 

* Asser, a, 878. Encom. Emrost, ed. Muerea, p. 16, and up. Langebek, 

t T.p.48S, 

* ITiis defectioa, however confidently to be inlerred from given circum- 
stances, is eipreealy alluded to only at a later period by Ethelwerd, a. BS6 ; 

"Alfredo qaem ingenio, qnem occoran non saperaverat civilia dis- 

coidia sovo, hunc at redemptorem soscepere cnncti," etc. 
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race and freedom have been extinguiabed ia England, and 
the country, turned into a desert, have fallen a prey to the 
Northern pirates. 

With a few of his nobles, warriors and Taesals, among 
whom is named ^thelnoth', the ealdorman of the Sumor- 
ssetas, the king, forsaken by and separated from bis people, 
passed some months during the winter, in the cottage of one 
of his cowherds, among the woods and marahea of Somerset- 
shire, where subsistence for himself and his followers was 
only to be obtained, either by force or stratagem, from the 
pagans, or &om the Christians under their subjection. At a 
later period, jfilired, it is said, found pleasure in recounting 
to his friends this dark portion of bis history*. 

A few weeks afterwards, about Easter, the king, with the 
aid of the faithful nobles of the Sumorstetas, was enabled to 
raise a fortress in a place defended by a morass and forest, 
which long after bore the name of jGthelinga-eig, contracted 
intoAtbelney (the Isle of Princes). It lay nearer toSomertoo 
than to Taunton, to the east of the Farret, at the con0uence 
of that river with the Thone, and is known to the modern 
world not only by tradition, but is also indicated by a golden 
enameled ornament found there, exhibiting the name of 

' Awer's words, " cum paacis sais nobilibaB, et etutm cum quibnsdam 

militibua etfuallis iDiiiagQ& tribulatione iaquietam vitam ducebat," 

have been overlooked by those wbo describe flTred as wandering aboat 
among the most wretched hovels, ^thehtoth is here mentioDed only by 
Ethelwerd, and ia, without doubt, the ealdorman of thAt oame who in S9t 
fought in the same neighbourhood. See S&x. Chron. Ethelw. 

* An extract from Asser's Annab inserted into some MSB, of his Life of 
jGlfred coDtains the well-known story, that .Alfred was one day sitting by 
the fire in the cowherd's hot, pT^>aring a bow and arrows and other war- 
like implements, while hia hostess (who knew not the rank of her guest) 
was busied in making bread, and who, on seeing that the loaves on the 
hearth were beginning to bum, ran and removed them, saying to the king, 
" Though you neglect to turn them when you see them burning, you are 
ready enongh to eat them wben hot" This anecdote, derived originally 
from an anonymous Life of St. Neot, does not appear in Florence of Wor- 
cester, though it may have been one of those related by .£lfred himself. 
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Alfred'. iEVom tbiB retreat inceseant incursioDs were made 
on the enemy, and new connexiona formed. JSlfred'a own 
activity, courage and crail are shown to us in the account, 
how, availing bimaelf of his skill in poetty and music, he went 
disguised as a harper into the Danish camp, and while there 
ascert^oed their position, number and state of preparation*. 
After a space of seven months he was enabled, on an ap- 
pointed day, to gather round him his faithful followers from 
the shires of Hampton, Wilts and Somerset, at Ecgberbtes- 
stan (Brixton), on the east of Selwood forest, which stretches 
from the east of Somerset to Devonshire, and was at that 
time of vast extent, but now, like so many spacious woody 
tracts, with which England, as late as the thirteenth century, 
was covered, is scarcely to be traced even h^ the antiquary. 
Here the king waa received by his iaithfiil people with the 
liveliest demonstrations of joy and afifection. On the follow- 
ing day he removed hie camp to Ecglea^, and thence, on the 
next morning, to Etbandfln^ where he met the chief forces 
of the Danes, who, it appears, were apprized of his advance, 
and did not hesitate to engage in conflict with the Saxons 
fighting for country and freedom. After an obstinate resist- 
ance and great slaughter, the Danes gave ground, and betook 
themselves to flight. Alfred pursued them to their fastness, 
before which having encamped, he liud siege to those who 
had escaped the aword of vengeance. After a lapse of four- 
teen days, the besieged, worn out with hunger, cold and fear, 
solidted a cessation of arms, offering to pve as many hostages 
as iElfred might require, to demand none from him, and to 
' Now in the Aahmolesn MoMiun at Osford. Se« the eDgraTing in 
Hiekw, t. i. p. 149. Hu iiiicrlption (Alfred het meh gewircan,— ^{fV«d 
eomnumdtd mt lo ba laroughii provM it to have been made in Englsnd. By 
Amct we sr« infonned tW jElfred much encouraged goldtroithi. 

* Ingolph., W. Malm., alto Ouido ap. Alberic. a. 860. 

* See the map in Ingram's edit, of the CSironicle. 

* Perhaps Eddingdon, near Westbnry. Whit«ker (Life of St. Neot, 
p. SflS) n^poeea it to b« Yatton, about five miUe N.W. of Chippenham. 
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quit tiie Idagdom aa speedily aa posBible. These conditioDS 
were accepted and speedily fulfilled. A consequence not the 
least important of this victory was, that Guthnun formed the 
resolutioQ of embracing Christianity, and thereby &cUitating 
the remoral of the hostile contrast between the older inha* 
bitanta and the Scandinavian settlers on the island. Seven 
weeks afterwards Guthrum, with thirty of his chief ofiBcera, 
was baptized at Aire (AUer) near Athelney, and received die 
name of j^thelstan. jGlfired was his sponsor, and raised Tn'tn 
from the holy font. On the eighth day the chrysmal fillet 
was unbound at Wedmore, and, after having staid twelve days 
with Alfred, he returned to his people loaded with costly 

gift.'. 

The Danish warriors now left Wessex and proceeded to 
Cirencester, in the territory of the Hwiccas, where they re- 
mained a year, in the course of which a new army of Danes 
arrived in the Thames, but ascended no higher than FuUiem, 
where they continued during the winter. In the following 
year they crossed over to Belgium, and passed another year 
at Ghent The leader of this body was Hasting', a name 

■ Sn. Chron. s. 876. "he hine miclam uid hit geferan mid feo weor- 
Sode." AHcr, n. Wigoni. " mnlts et optimR ndificia (beneficia largiter 
dedit." 

' Aaaer, aa. 879-BBI. W. Malm. GlinaDd ap. Alberic, a. 880, almost 
in the wordi of MslmMbuiy. Aanal. Vedait. Hmcmar. a. 883. Iluchro. 
noiogy of the earlier deed* of Hutlag reats chiefly on the Chronicaa 
TuroDenae, up. Dn Che*ne, Scriptt. Rer. Norman, (a work rareiy naioed 
by modem writers), according to which he came oi early ai 841 (not 851, 
according to Guil. Gemmet.) with Biorn to France. The yean 696 and 
BB8 in the Mid work are to be compared with Fmdent.Trecetu. aa.8S7 
and 868, where the treaty which, according to Prudent., Hasting concluded 
with Charles tha Bald, is here related of Biiini. The expedition to Luna 
in Chron. TaroD. becomes much more probable through Prudent, a. 860, 
who s&y* that the Danes already occupied the isle of La Camargue and 
the month of the Bhone, whence the transit to the Golf of Spezia was 
very easy. The passage in Hincmar. Hbemens. a. 86C (whence Chron. 
Norm. a. 869), where " pagna Italin " is excellently corrected by Perti to 
" Pagus Isali« (Yssel)," may not be referred to Hatting. Cf. also Rhegino, 
aa. 867, 874. Gesta Domin. Ambazian. a. S77- ap. Du Chetne, p. M, with 
the conrte of our nanatiTe. After this comparison it will be scarcely dccw- 
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formidable both to the north and south of Europe, and through 
whom the pred&toiy expeditions of the Northmen have sup- 
plied the history of Europe in that centuiy with a aad con- 
necting link, and a terrific unity. The common interest in 
these expeditions dechves itself in the short contemporary 
annaU of England, which record Hie most important wander- 
ings of the Northmen in Belgium and the north of France 
even when they mention nothing of their own country. It is, 
for instance, related that, after a battle with the Franksi io 
the year 881, in which may be recognised that of Saucouri^ 
the Northmen todc possession of the horses left on the field, 
and thus converted themselves into cavalry. Their expedi- 
tions up the Maese and Scheldt are also related, as well as 
their stay at the monastery of Cond^ ' ; nor is the battle of 
Haslo' omitted. After these events, the wanderings of that 
restless and destructive people bring them again to Britain, 

Having staid a year at Cirencester, Guthrum withdrew into 
East Anglia^, which had already been fourteen years in pos- 
session of the Danes. It was probably the consequence of 
the previous agreement with ^l&ed, that Guttuimi now 
divided this province entirely among bis followers, and go- 
verned the country as a kingdom under the suzerainty of 
Wessex*. The treaty, still extant, which Alfred and all the 

sBry to meDtion tiwt I acknowledge bat one historic Huting, believing tbie 
view to be better founded than Suhm's coafased mass of citationt uid the 
ind^nite accounts of others would lead to suppose. 

' Sai.Chron. aa. BBO — 883. Asser. 

' " Ewelun ": Ethelw. a. 382. This date accords with the Annal. Vedaa- 
tioi and other Frankish accoants. The wintering at Ghent and Cond^, in 
8B0 and BBS according to the English accounts, is in the Aunal. Vedast. 
placed a year earlier, with which Hiucmar. a. 880 (" Normaunoa in Ganto 
Tcsidentes ") and Annal. Fnldens. a. 880 (" Nordraannos qui in Scalta fluvio 
loDgo tempore residebant") agree. ' Sar. Chron. a. 880. 

* W. Malm. 11. 4. Gorm the Englishnian, who about this time is men- 
tioned under the name of Gonno in Saio Gramm., and in Eric's Chronicle 
is reckoned among the Danish kings, may be the same individuo] ; though 
it must not be overlooked that Gormo is said to have been born in Elngland, 
and that his father Frothi had already conquered England and been there 
b^tiied. 
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witan of English race concluded with Outhrum and all the 
people dwelling in Eaat Anglia, defines the boundaries of 
the country, viz. the Thames, the Les to its source, then to 
the right as far as Bedford, and thence up the Ouse to the 
Watling-Bbvet. The other provisions agreed on by the two 
nations acknowledge, by fixing the same wei^d, a perfect 
l^al equality between them, and regulate commercial inter- 
course, as well as judicial proceedings in disputes aiising 
between English and Danes, The provisions are remarkable, 
which, by their contingent prohibilion, show that English- 
men both free and servile were in the habit of passing over 
to the Danish army ; though of Christian fugitives, who even 
sought aid firom the Northmen against their own countrymen, 
many examples occur, and we meet with a very remarkable 
one at this time : Isembard, seigneur of Ija Fert€ in Ponthieu, 
having had a quarrel with his mother's brother king Ijouia, 
the SOB of Louis the Stammerer, had renounced his fiiith and 
fled to Guthrum before he had become a convert to ChriB- 
tianity, and been received with welcome. He accompanied 
him on his expeditions in England, and conduct^ him, — to 
whom the treaty with JEifred had affiirded lusure but no 
quiet,— back with him to bis country, where, after many de- 
vastations, and the burning of the rich abbey of St. Riquier 
on the Somme, they were driven back at Sftucourt in the 
district of Vimeu' by king Louia the Third'. 

In a confirmation of the treaty before-mentioned by the 
successors of JEHSred and Guthrum, another enactment of 

' This battle ie paniculorly known to the GermauB through the song of 
trinmph written on the occasion, which has been repeatedly printed. ThiX 
the German toogne was not at that time banished from Neiutria, and how, 
at a later period, the boundary between Germans and French waa formed, 
I have briefly shown in my before-mentioned Review of Depping. 

' The chief authority is the precentor Gaj de Bazoche, whom we know 
only from eitracts in Alberic. See Alberici Chron. a. 881. Gnthnun is 
here called Guormund, as in the pasaage there previously extracted from 
Malmesbory. The Cfaroo. S. Richarii, ap. Bouquet, t. viii. p. 373, calls him 
GoaramniKl, and makes him fall at Sancoort. 
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both kiogc is found, which shows thst ChriBtianity vos al- 
ready regarded aa the state religioa of the Danish power in 
England, a fact which is also proved by the continuance of 
the spiritual dignities in the Danish territory. This euaot- 
ment contains a series of penal laws for the preserrotion of the 
easential ordinances both of the church and the state, which, 
among both people, mutually contributed to the preservation 
of order and usageB ; and even, for the promotion of their 
common guardianship, divided the temporal mulcts between 
them. The thought of uniting with his people, in one church 
and by one Uw, the foreigners whose expulsion from the 
country was, through the fault of the preceding century, no 
longer practicable, proves to ub the capacious mind of 
jGlfred. 

^England during this year enjoyed a degree of peace to 
which it had long been a stranger, and only in isolated parts 
was disturbed by the Northmen, ^lired anxiously exerted 
himself for the protection of the coasts, and by his vigilance 
repelled many an attack upon his country. In the year 882 
Louis the Third of France, shortly before his death, concluded 
a treaty with Hasting, who with his fleet had held the Lohe 
in a state of blockade '. The Northmen, having left that neigh- 
bourhood, meditated a landing in Weaaex, but MUnd met 
them with a fleet and gained a complete victory. Two of the 
enemy's ships were taken, the entire crews of which were slain, 
and the commanders of two others, exhausted with exertion 
and wounds, having laid down their arms, on their knees 
imploring mercy, surrendered themselves and their men to the 

' Amul. Vedut. a. 882. "HludowicuB Tero rex Ligerim petiit, Nord- 
msDnos valeoBe regno suoejicere, Ktque Alatingum in amiciti&m recipere, 
qDi>d et fecit." Hincmw. Rhem. h. a. " Hutingiuet compliceBilliiuNard. 
maniii ex Ligeri egrewi, m&ritimas parte* petierunt." Deppiug haa over- 
looked this negotiation. As we know that Huting or Alating was in this 
moTeniieDt, wa may with the lets icraple recognise him a« the king of the 
Northmen, Hals, who in thii year wu present at the battle of Hailo. See 
Aimal. Fuldeos. 
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victor. In the same year, Halting fought in the celebrated 
battle of Haslo against the emperor Charles, while England 
eontinued for some time free from these dangerous guesta, 
who had spread themselves along the Scheldt and the Rhine, 
but aufl^d great defeats at Norden in East Friesland, and 
as we have seen, at Saucourt, In the year 884 the barbarians 
deemed it advisable to leave these plundered districts for a 
while, and to seek others, in which the field of booty had for 
some years lain fallow : the army was therefore divided into 
two bodies, one of which proceeded to Louvain, the other, 
accompanied by many horses, * crossed the British Channel 
from Boulogne, and landed in Kent'. Here they laid si^;e 
to Rochester, opposite to which city they erected a fisrt ; but 
the inhabitants defended themselves bravely and successfully, 
till ^l&ed was enabled to collect an army and come to the 
relief of the besieged, when the enemy fled to their ships, and 
fbr the most part into foreign countries ; but some of them 
(tl credit may be given to the inflated narrative of Ethelwerd) 
proceeded to the northern bank of the Thames, where they 
statjoned themselves at Beamfleot (Benfleet) in Essex, and 
made predatory excursions, being supported by the people of 
East Anglia, who had also neglected to supply substitutes for 
such hostages as had died or been released*. j£lfred there- 
fore sent his ships well manned to the territory of the fitith- 
less ruler of East Anglia, on the coast of which, at Stourmouth, 
they captured sixteen vessels of the vikings with all their trea- 

' Sax. Chron., Ethelw. s. S85, Aaaer, a.. B84, allQde to the eipeditioo to 
LoaTsin. Annal. Vedant. a. SB4. " Dani Bononiam veniunt ; p&ra illoram 
transit mare, atqae pars Lnvaniam," etc. 

> SomuchBe«[Dt to me to lie ia a u^lectedpaMage of Ethelwerd, a. 8SS. 
It csplaioB to lu the folloning eipedition agoiiut the East Anglisns, Tot 
which, in the other autboritieB, we find no cbuk, unless we underatand as 
such the words of Aaeer, "pnednndi cania," which would stigmsdie 
.£lfred as a pirate, or, more joatl; perhaps, unless we inppoee the notice 
contained in the Chronicle at the close of BBS and Auer, BB4, TluU Iht 
orMji M Eatt Anglia kad Itnkn Iht ptaoi, to be identical with tlie amplified 
account in GChelwerd. 
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sure, and stew the crews. But ob ^l&ed's shipa, on their 
return, Trere leaving the mouth of the river, they were sssailed 
on all Bidea by a fleet collected in haste by the inhabitants, 
and overcome. Notwithstanding this misfortune j£!lfred soon 
re-established bis feudal superiority in East Anglia, and it 
even appears that he would have driven Guthrum-^thelstan 
from the country, had not the latter received timely help from 
Rollo, the future first duke of Normandy, This chieftain, the 
exiled son of Rbgnvald, jarl of Mcere, had come to England 
in the year 875, immediately after the battle of Hafursfiord, 
which had reduced all the petty kings of Norway under the 
subjection of king Harald Herfogr, had entered into a friendly 
intercourse with Guthrum, and, as the saga tells lis, had, in 
consequence of a significant dream, betaken himself to the 
banks of the Seine*. He bad withdrawn from tiie si^ of 
Paris, at the period of Alfred's attack on Outhrum, for the 
purpose of aiding the latter, in which he so fully succeeded, 
that Guthrum made him the ofier of the half of hie kingdom, 
but which Rollo declined, as well as bis invitation to adopt 
the Christian faith. 

In this manner we explain the eztraordinaiy account of the 
later historians, that Rollo was in alliance with king MlSted, 
and, for the purpose of saving him, had hastened from the 
gates of Paris. The oldest historian of Normandy, Dudo 
of St. Quentin, relates that these transactions took place 
between RoUo and Alstenius or ^thelstan king of the Angles*. 
Under this name the grandson of Alfred had been understood 
by the followers of Dudo, perhaps even by Dudo himself, and 

I In Asser, V. A., a circumstantial account is given of this dream, which 
18, however, a mere interpolation from the so-called Aaaerii Annales. 
Florence and later MSS. of the Chronicle mention only the arrival of Rollo 
in Normandy. Tlie story of the dream is derived from Norman traditions 
in Dado of St. Quentin. 

* Dodo. Will, of Jumi^g. RomandeRon, t>. 1364. In Dodo, p. 76, it 
is remarkable that he calla the enemies of Alstan, king of the A'ngli, also 
Anglo*. See also Malmesb. de Gestie Pont. op. Gale, t, i, p. 363. 
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afterwards by an uncritical writer, John Wallingford, who has 
made the remark, that, as this jfithelstan lived later than 
Sollo, he must have been confounded with .^Ufred^, which 
supposition has been the cause of serious difiGcuIties, But if 
we call to mind that Outhrum at hia baptism sssumed the 
name of j^thelstao, and must have been known under that 
name to the Norman ecclesiastical writers, the riddle is simply 
and satisfactorily solved, and we again see how a distorted 
tradition may contain a valuable historic fact. 

For a series of years England continued unassailed by the 
Northmen. Guthrum-j£tfaelstan died in 890, and was fol- 
lowed by a son or nephew of the same name, who renewed 
with Alfred's successor the old compact of their predecessors^ : 
though the immediate successor of the elder Guthrum appears 
to have been Eohric or Eric, who reigned fourteen years*. 

Bemicia was at this time governed under the Banes by 
!E(^berht, and the rest of Nortiiumbria, after the death of 
Healfdene, by Guthred*, a son, it is said, of the Danish king 
Hardeknud, who had been sold as a slave by Ingvar and 
XJbba to an English widow at Wittinghtun in Lincolnshire, 
but redeemed by means of the ecclesiastics, and raised to the 
throne of Northumbria. The clergy were richly rewarded for 
their services to Guthred : by him the bishopric of Durham 
was greatly increased, by the annexation of Qie decayed see 

' This passage of Wallingford (ap. Qale, t. i. p. 314) is found aoder the 
reign of ^thelatan : " Reseivavit td istam regent quod saperius dixi de 
EaUiedo et RoUoae scriptor Historue Nonnaniiorum («e. W. of Jomi- 
^es, lib. ii. c. 4. from Dado), quod neqnaquam stare potest, cum Rollo 
qsqae ad EalsUni regnnm ex ipso ejus volnmiDe et chronicorom sapputa- 
tione convinci powit aoa pervenisse. Sed et nulti alii hiatorici, ob auctori- 
tatem Ealstani, ad earn referunt quEc ad eum constat nou pertinere." Id 
the oldest Welsh annals we find him or his successor called king of tht 
Saxmu : Annal. Camb. a. 896, " Elstao rex Saxoaum obiit." 

* Sax. ChroD. a. 890 (one MS. 8S1). Sim. Dimehn. 890. ¥1. Wigom. 
W. Malm. a. Sgi. From a MS. Life of St. Neot quoted hy I^imer, i. 
p. 679, it would appear that Guthrnm died in Denmark. 

*Sax.Chnm. Fl. Wigoiu.a. 905. W.Mklm.i.S. 

* Sm.Duieloi.a.883. 
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of Hexham ; vast privileges were also bestowed on the church 
of St Cuthbert, among others the inviolability of ftigitivea for 
thirty-seven days, and an equalization of the breach of its 
peace with that of the royal palace, or a fine of nine^-^ix 
pounds of silver. On these privileges, confirmed by the West 
Saxon kin^, and well preserved and enlarged by the bishops, 
are founded the rights of the later County Palatine, and the 
extensive jurisdictioa which the bishop of Durham exercises 
at the present day, though with some restrictions introduced 
at the period of the Reformation ; while similar privileges 
bestowed on other march-towns on the side of Scotland and 
Wales, as Chester, Lancaster, Pembroke and Hexham, have 
either been abolished, or long since fallen to the crown. 
The destruction of the church of Lindufkme at this time by 
the Scots, reminds us how the horrors of barbarian war&re 
were still continued on the part of that people. With more 
certainty than the time of Guthred's accession we know that 
of his death, which took place at York, on the day of St. 
BarUiolomew, in the year 894'. He left three sons, Niel, 
Sihtric and Regnald', who at a later period recovered their 
paternal rights in Nortbumbria, although, after the death of 
Guthred, Alfred succeeded in re-establishing his supremacy 
in that country. 
The before-mentioned compact of .lElfred and Guthrum 

' Siin.Diiiitlm.b.a. Hut. Eccl. Duoelm.ii. 14. Ethelwerd, who places 
bh dektb in 696, calls him OqthfHd, and inforitiH he that he was buried In 
tbacathednlofYork. 

* This iatcTMtiug information isfound in the eitracta from the lost G«s(a 
Aoglomm in Adam of Bremen, lib. 1. c. 3fi (Nordmanni), "in Angliam 
qaoqne misenint nnnm ex sociis HBldani, qui dam ab Anglis occideretur, 
Daai in locum ipsins Gudrednm conatitDemnt. Ipse aataa Northnmbriam 
elpugnafit, atqae ex illo tempore Freaia et Anglia in ditione Dsnorum ewe 
fenintur, Seriptnm est in Qestia Anglonim." — lib. ii. c. 16. "An^ia 
antem nt supra diiimni, et in Oestis Anglonim aoribitur, poat nioftem 
Ondredi a flliis ejus Analaf (tic), Sigbtric et Reginold, per anaos fere 
centum, permaniit in ditione Danonim." The neually receired opinion, 
that Sibtric and hia brothers were scna of Itst, reata on an interpretation 
of the Annals of UUter. SeealeoSax.ChroD. B.d3I. Sim. Dtmelm. a. 9U. 
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determined not only the boundary between WeBsex and East 
Anglia, but that also between the collective territories vhich 
still remained to the Aaglo-Sazons, and those inhabited t^ 
the Danes, which latter were, moreover, distinguished by the 
appellation of the Dena Lagu, as the former were by that of 
the West Sexena Lagu, and Mercena Lagu, expressions which, 
originally referring solely to the laws, were subsequently 
applied to the kingdoms in which those laws respectively 
prevailed. A. considerable part of the former kingdom of 
Merciawas thereby resigned to the Danes, though the weatem 
portion, or territory of the Hwiccaa, remained to king Mi&ed. 
The En^sb part of Mereia was for a considerable time 
governed aa aseparate ealdormanshipS and first by jSlthelred, 
the son-in-law of Alfred, through his marriage with ^thelfhed, 
that king's daughter, who soon received also the government 
of London, ^thelred appears to have enjoyed the power, 
and aometimea even the titie of an under-king : with the king's 
consent he assembled the witena-gemot at Gloucester^at which 
several bishops, ealdormen and other distinguished men of 
the country were present*. It is, indeed, not improbable that 
^tbelred had hereditary pretensions to Mereia, which, like 
some of his predecessors, he strengthened by a connexion with 
a daughter of the West Saxon royal house. Other drcum- 
stancea in the interior of Merda underwent little change, in 
consequence of this feudal relationship to Wessex ; and we 
find that, whUe in the latter kingdom the consort of the king 
might not ascend the throne conaistentiy, as the chroniclers 
inform us, with the regulations to which the crimes of Ead- 

' I Kc no reaion, with Wanle; tnd Smith, to doabt the geauioeneM of 
the document of SS4 (Smith'i Bed&, p. 771), in which >£thelred spnks of 
himself, "principatn et dominio geotie Merdonim •abfultiu," — "gentis 
Mercionim dncatum gabenuDB." What Aiser, a. SB6, says, ia merriy 
that the comei Merdarnin at that time received poMeuion of LondoD. 
Florence, a. SM, calls him ' aubregolus '; Ethelwerd. ■ rex.' 

* The Anglo-Saxon word dugutf BigniBea both victne, and the body of 
conrtien, or nobility. In like manner tn'rfa* ia frequently Died hy Heli&old 
and othera for men collectively, or the inferior coantry nobles. 
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burh had given occasion, but which probably, like the Salic 
law, was an essential principle of the West Saxon constitu- 
tion, the daughter of Alfred, after the death of vGthelred, 
governed the country as L&dy (Hlcefdige) of the Mercians, and 
in a manner to justify the confidence of the law and the witan. 
However varied as to its objects the activity of jfllfred 
might have been, however comprehensive his glance at every 
period of hia exiatence, yet the portion after the laat-men- 
tioned victories- over the Danes appears as the true holyday of 
his reign, the high festival of bis life. Unshaken and inde- 
fatigable as he hod. been: in bis -struggles with the enemy, he 
was no less sagatiousj penetrating and unwearied in the 
■restoratitm ,aiid improvement of what he had by arms re- 
covered-and ili|iintc^ed. ' The destroyed fortresses were more 
■stroagly rebu'Qt,-''t£e nnped towns and roads restored, and 
many new ones- constructed. While other Anglo-Saxon kings 
had taken advantage of the destruction of the monasteries by 
the Danes to appropriate their possessions to themselves and 
theur vassals, ./Eltred was engaged in protecting the rights of 
the clei^gy, and in improving their institutions. Among the 
ecclesiastical establishments founded by him, may be named 
the monasteries of Shaftesbury and Winchester, also one at 
Athelney. London, which by conflicts with the Northmen 
witbin its walla, and frequent conflagrations, was become an 
uninhabitable pile of ruins, he caused to be cleared and ren- 
dered &ir and habitable'. In his own royal bui^hs and 
' A«aer, a., 8S4, ".£dificia anpra omaem anteceasonim auonun consae- 

tudinem venersbiliora et pretioiiara nova sna mochinatione facere noo 

deainebat" Id. a. 893. " Quid loquar de civitatibas et nrbibuB reno- 
vandis, «t aliia, ubi nDDquam ante fuerant, conBtmendia ? De Kdificiia 
aurds et argenteia incoinparabiliter, illo edocente, fabricatie ? De anlia et 
cambriB regalibna, lapideis et ligneis, suo jnasu mirabiliter constructia i De 
tillia r^alibas lapideis antiqua poiitbne mutatia, et in decentioribiu locis 
tcgali imperio decentiuime conatnictis I" Spclmao (Vita .^Ifredi, lib. iii. 
§ 6) anppo»es, from tbe passage last quoted from Asaer, that .£lfred was 
tbe first to conEtroct baitdinga of hewn atone, which is not there meiuit, 
but rather the older "<rilln regales liqiiden." See also Beds. Vitn Abbat. 
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country seats he himself set an example of more durable and 
coniely buildings than the Anglo-Saxons had previously been 
in the habit of raising. 

Of still greater importance than his architectural improve- 
ments on the firm land, vere those which he introduced into 
the art of ship-building. In form his vessels resembled 
neither those of the Frisians nor Danes, but were constructed 
OD the plan which to him appeared most conducive to their 
efficacy. Some had sixty and even more rowers, and were 
higher, swifter and steadier, as . well as nearly double the 
length of the Danish vessels (sscs). For the manning of 
these ships Alfred, as we have seen, availed himself of the ' 
services of pirates, probably EVisians, the nfost ^experienced 
seamen of the middle age*. ■,':.'-,■ 

It is difficult satisfactorily to determine in what :^lfred's 
merits chiefly consist with regard to the administration of 
his kingdom. Many institutions were formerly ascribed to 
Alfred which hod long been common property to all the Ger- 
manic nations, and among the Anglo-Saxons had been parti> 
cularly developed. To the hero to whom the nation owed so 
much it gratefiilly ascribed all, and the name of iGUred became 
adorned with the gloiy of Cyrus, Theseus, Numa and Charle- 
magne*. Unprejudiced inquiry has, however, long since sepa- 
rated the beautiful image of the saviour and restorer from 
the ornaments with which later times had decorated it, and 
care is now to be taken lest tiiat conceited criticism, which^ 
hand in hand with desires subversive of all political institu- 
tions, threatens to annihilate both the learning and the solid 
weal of Surope, in its narrow ignorance efiace the memory of 
the greatest benefitctor of this portion of the globe. 

* For tlie ships see Aaser, a. 877. llie Sax. Chroo. and Florence first 
make mention of them in 897. For the emptoyment of Frisiaa sailors see 
Sax. ChroD. 1. c, to which also Auer's words, " impoeitie piratia," may 
allade, and, a. 8S4, "Frisooes aponte se sdo dominio snbdiderant." 

' Hist Rames. ap. Oale, t. i. p. 388. " .£lfredi regis, Aaglicaram legom 
conditoris." 

VOL. II. r 
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It wu the sealous endeavour of jElfred to n-estab)iah 
amang his people a lavful state of things, and to secure it 
against violence and innovation. With this view he set forth 
a ooUectioQ of the laws of the three principal states under his 
subjection, viz. the KenUsh, the Mercian, and the West Saxon, 
trhich tiie kings ^thelberht, Ofia and Ine had caused to be 
recorded. Into these Uws, with the couneot of his witan, he 
introduced some changes, Uiough, as be himself informs us, 
he 'did not venture to insert many enactments of his own, as 
be was doubtful whether such would be approved by those 
who should come after him'. In the administration of the 
laws jElfi<ed was indefatigable. The poor, says Asser, had 
scarcely another friend but htm, He power and lawlessness 
of the nobles had, during years of war and devastation, greatly 
inoreased, and through their influence the courts of justice 
were virtually suppressed. Among the judges, in ooniequence 
of their ignorance, the greatest discord constantly prevailed, 
and the greater number of causes had, for final decision, to 
be brought before the king's court. 

Even of causes which had been decided in the inferior 
courts, he was iacesaanUy engaged in hearing and iuvesti'- 
gating the grounds of the decisions ; in the course of which 
inquiries he frequently found occasion to instruct the judges, 
and to point out to them the necesai^ of acquiring that 
acquaintance with the law, as well as with other branches of 
knowledge, which in their earlier years they had n^lected. 
SometimeB the severest punishment, even that of death, fol- 
lowed the unjust or inconsiderate sentence, as i^pears from 
no less than forty-four cases that have been transmitted 
to us'. 

To iElfred has been ascribed the civil division of the country 
into ahires, which were again divided into hundreds, and these 

' Ancient Laws tuid Institutei, p. 36. fol. ed. 

■ AsKr iajfae. Andrew Home, Miroii des Jgaticea. See also Cooper 
the Public Records, vol. ii. p. 402. 
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into titfaings, though of this dietribuUon no trace appears in 
Aaaer or any of the oncieut writerB, who, it is difficult to 
believe, would, in recording the deeds of MMxed, have omitted 
all mention of an institution of such paramount importance 
and interest, had he in their time been regarded as its author. 
Another institution, grafted on the above-mentioned division, 
and on no better authority attributed to j^llred, is that of 
Frmkpledge (Frithborh), or Uie system of mutual responsi- 
bility among the lower classes of the community, by which 
each man of a tithing was surety to the king for the good 
behaviour of every other, and, in the event of any o£fence, was 
bound to have the perpetrator forthcoming ^ } by which system 
the increasing acts of rapine and violeace, naturally resulting 
from the late distracted stat« of the country, met with an 
effectual check. M]Sced also divided the duties of the ealdor- 
man who had been previously set over a province w county, 
brtween that official and newly appointed judges'. Thou^ 
the obscurity in which the administration of the several Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms is wrapt, hinders us fnim seeing so cleaily 
as coutd be wished, yet, when we call to mind that jSiUred's 
states had been united since the days of his p^nd&thar 
Ecgberht, and were more accurately defined by his trea^ 
with Guthnim, and that in a pc^tical union of foreign con- 
querws, founded on a military constitution and the servitude 
of the conquered, many a change was requisite on its trans* 
formation into a state of free natives immediately based on a 
common legal constitution, — calling these circumstances to 
mind, we cannot well entertain a doubt as to the necessity of 
the provincial division ascribed to him by old, although not 

' Ingnlph. W. Malm. ii. 4. 

* Ingulph. " PrtefecbM vero proriDcianim (qui antes vicedomioi) in dna 
offlda diviait, id at, in judices, quos nnuc jnaticiarios vocamua, et in vice, 
comites, qui adhuc idem a«nen retineat." Tbia account receive* confir- 
laation (ram tha drcamstsnce tliat the charters of Alfred's time first dis> 
tingabii duces judicesve et prtesides ; so document of 884 in Smith's Bed^ 
p. 771. 
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contemporaneous writere : nor can it, perhaps, be reasonably 
denied, that the comprehenaive notion of the Germanic joint 
surety experienced through him many appUcaUons and modi- 
fications. By hia improvements in the l^al constitution, of 
which more circumstantial mention will be made hereafter, 
JEitnd, we are told, introdnced such security into his king- 
dom, that the traveller who lost his purse on the highway 
would undoubtedly, after a month's expiration, find it again 
untouched: that if golden bracelets were hui^ up on a cross- 
way, no passer by would venture to carry them off'. 

To the undertakings ascribed to ^lired belongs that of a 
register or statistic surrey of his kingdom, according to the 
provincial division before mentioned, which was preserved in 
a roll at Winchester, the metropolis of his kingdom'. The 
truth of this account baa also been called in question ; though 
in the Frankiab history older examples are not wanting, and 
^Ifi-ed's love of order, the foundation of all good government, 
is BO well known to us, that old testimony may be allowed to 
dispel modem doubt. 

Though the merits of the brave warrior, of the intelligent 
active statesman, however distinguished they were, however 
greatly they ennobled the kingly name, yet at length, in the 
ever-expanding horizon of history, after some hundreds or 
thousands of years, become in the mass more and more void of 
significance, and fade before other brighter lights, yet can the 
star of j^lfred sink only with the name of Britain, as his meri- 
torious labours ibr the cultivation of his language and for the 
mental improvement of his people can only be forgotten wiUi 
the Germanic tongues themselves. Christianity had already 
exercised considerable influence over the intellectual culture 

> Ingnlpb. W. Halm. ii. 4. Nearly siniilar is what is related of king 
Eadwine (aee vol. i. p. 153), and also of Frotbi king of Deomark (Saxo 
Gram. t. i. p. 347. Chron. End, Nr. 3S), of Rotto duke of Normandf 
(Dudo, p. 64], and of Briant king of Muuster (Depping, Exp^itione, etc. 
t.i.p.l31), 

* Ingulph. ^). Fell, p. Bl. 
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of the nation, and both the Scottish and Roman clei^ had 
found worthy associates among the Anglo-Saxons ; but edu- 
cation in Sngland continued confined to the ecclesiastics, and 
as amid so much internal war&re, dtinDg which the Danes had 
ravaged the countty and burnt so many cloisters with their 
libraries and treasm'es, the number of the older learned eccle- 
siasticB had disappeared, and younger ones could not be 
brought forward, it soon came to pass that, in the native land 
of Beda and Alcwine, at the time of ^I&ed's accession, very 
few south of the Hnmber, and not one south of the Thames 
could be found capable of translating a Latin work'. From 
Mercia he invited some individuals of eminence ; of these 
Plegmund, to whom the origin of the Saxon Chronicle has 
been repeatedly ascribed, was raised to the dignity of arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, vfittielstan and Werwidf were his 
chaplains. Werfrith, who was appointed to the see of Wor- 
cester, translated, at the king's command, the Dialogues of 
St. Gregory and of his disciple Peter, from LaUn into Anglo- 
Saxon. To supply the want of learned men in the country, 
^i&ed sent agents abroad, for the purpose of inviting foreign 
scholars to Eng^d, among whom are especially to be named 
Qiimbald, provost of St. Omer's, and John of Corvey in Old 
Saxony, a very learned and ingenious ecclesiastic^ by inter- 
course with whom jfilfred greatly extended hia knowledge, 
and whom he placed at the head of his newly foimded 
monastery at Atbelney ; also Asser of St. David's, subse- 
quently bishop of Shirebume, whom he retained with him 
during six months of the year, leaving him the remaining 
time for the duties of his station^. To Asser, who lived long 
on terms of the closest intimacy with the king, we are indebted 
for a biographical account of his illustrious friend, highly 
attractive both for its simplicity and copiousness. Among 
the scholars of that period with whom ^lired held friendly 

' Alfred's preface to traoaUtion of Gregory's Futoral. 
* AsHr. iDgulph. 
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intercourse, was the Scot John Erigena, the most renowned 
dialectician of his time. An urgent and favourite occupation 
of j£lfred, when in his thirty-ninth year he had acquired s 
knowledge of Latin, was to translate works from that language 
into his mother-tongue, and thereby render them of general 
benefit to his people. Of Uiese works the book of Boethius 
de Consolatione Hulosopbiee is to us the most interesting, as 
he has inserted into many places of his translation his own 
steriing and well-expressed thoughts, as well as poetic embel- 
Ushments'. His version of Beda's great historic work is an- 
other inestimable gift to his countrymen^ and which imparted 
to the excellent original all that it wanted to become a national 
work. The Pastoral of pope Gregory was, throi^h the parti- 
cular veneration in which it was held in En^and, a happy 
choice of .lElfred's for translation. From the mention made 
by him in the preface to this work of his instructors in tb« 
Latin tongue, and among them of archbishop Pl^;mund, who 
recdved the see of Canterbury in 699, we obtain an express tes- 
timony that this version was made after that year. His trans- 
lation of the History of Orosius is to us particularly valuable 
on account of the description of Germany and the Nortii of 
Europe prefixed to the work by the king himself, finm the nar- 
ratives of the travellers WuUstan andOhthere'. Otberworks 
are, with more or less foundation, ascsibed to uElfired, as a 
translation of the Psalms, which be is said to have undertaken 
only a short time before his death^ ; of the Bible ; of extracts 
&om the Meditations of St. Augustine ; of vfisop's Fables, 

' Many of these ftdditioiu may ba Asser'!, from wboM simplified text 
^IVed formed hia vereioa. W. Malm. ii. 4. " Hie (Asaeiius) MUDm 
libromm Bocetil De Consolatione planioribua verbis euodavit, quos res 
ipse in Anglicam iinguam vertit." Id. De GeBtis Pontlf. " Librum Boostii 
Be Coniol. Philos. pLanioribiu verbU eluoidaiiC, illis diebna labore necea- 
sario, noBtrie ridiculo. Sed enim factum eat, ut levins ab eodem in Angli- 
cnm transfenetur sermonem." 

* See lUnstratioiu of thia tuurative in Dihhnuui'a Forsduugen, Th. i. 

* W.Malm. U.4. 
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and a book on falconry. At the Bame time, it is sufficiently 
obvious, although the leisure of his later yean gave being to 
more works than the life of the most industrious authors of 
his time, that the name of the venerated king might be some- 
timea given, by way of recommendation, to a book of which ha 
bad merely caused the tranBlation or composition'. The loaa 
of one book written by himself, which he called bis Bnchiri- 
dion, or Handboo^ is to be regretted, though iioln the account 
^ven of it by Aaaer it contained merely ectiBcts from other, 
ehiedy theological, works. 

.Alfred's extraordinary acquaintance, for his time, with the 
rest of the world, and hia unquenchable thirst after know- 
ledge, explain to us what is generally, though not very 
correctly, called his mission to the churches of St. Thomas 
and St. Bartholomew in India. As he had frequently sent 
presents to Rome, and was in habits of intercourse with 
ecclesiastics in distant paiti, of whom Abel only, patriaroh of 
Jerusalem, is mentioned byname^soheonce, iaconsequenoe 
of a vow made when the Danes held possession of London^, 
sent gifts to India by the hands of two ecclesiastics, Sighebn, 
afterwards bishop of Shirebume, and ^thelstan, Such a 
step on the part of a monarch of Alfred's character will excite 
in us but little surprise, and even that little will be diminished, 
if we call to mind the pilgrimages that had long been usual 
to the pillar of Symeon Stylites, and many places regarded as 
holy, and every doubt obviated by the oriental gems brought 
back by his envoys, some of which were in existence after a 

' Of Va tianslatioDS Ethelwerd meutioDS ODly that of Boethius by oame, 
and myi of the others, "oamero ignoto." 

■ AsMT. a. 893. 

* Sax. Chron. FI. Wigorn. a. 883. A siege or occnpalioii of LondoD in 
683 ia not hera ipoken of, bat merely the fnlfilltng of a tow made (in 872) 
when the Danes occupied London. Henry of Huntingdon rightly nnder- 
Btands thr puaage : " Alfiediu misit eleemoBynam snam Romie, et etiam 
in ladiam ad 8> Thomani, aecnndum votum quod fecerat quando hostilis 
exeicitu hyemaTit apod LondoDiam." So also Alfred of BeTCrley. 
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lapse of centuries*. The splendid colouring pna hy later 
biatoriRna to this mission, bj malting Sighelm bishop of 
Shirebume, and calling jfithelstan an ealdonnan, has much 
contributed to excite doubts of its reality, Sighelm did not 
receive the bbhopric of Shirebume till the death of Asser, 
twenty-seven years later*. 

.^GUred appears to have maintained a more regular inter- 
course with Rome than any of bis predecessors. From pope 
MarinuB he obtained for the Saxon school exemption &om 
all taxes and tolls, to whose successor, Stephanus, ff&B, ao* 
companied by letters, were qent yearly^ It may reasonably 
be supposed that ^Elired availed himself of the opportunity 
afforded by this intercourse for the mental improvement of 
his people. As, like Solon, he himself ceased from learning 
only when he ceased to live, so he also anxiously provided for 
the education of his own children and those of bis subjects. 
Those of the nobility received instruction in the Anglo-Saxon 
and Latin languages, and in writing, and learning books, 
especially poems in Uieir mother-tongue, by heart, before 
they were withdrawn by hunting and other warlike exercises 
from pursuits of a higher nature*. 

' W. Malm. ii. 4. " Sigeliaai Indiam penctimTit; iode redieni, 

exoticos BplendDiEs gemmarum, et Uquorea aromatam, qnonim itla Isumiu 
ferax eat, reportavit." Id. De Geatit Poot. ii. adds, "Nonnulls illanua 
(gemmanim) adhuc la ecclesiEc mouumentiH vieimtar." 

* Sax. Chron. a. 911' An erroneoua or doubtful passage in FlorCDce, a. 
eS3, led Matdiew of Westmioster to atate thu AaEer waa theu dead and 
EUcceeded by Sighelm. 

* Sax. Chron. a. 88M90. Asser, a. 884. Fl. Wigorn. a, 883. 

* From the account given in Camden's edition of Aaaer. of a dispute 
between Qrimbald and the acholars of Oxford, it would appear that a seat 
of learning was eBtablished there in the days of Alfred. Grimbald, it 
seems, had commenced the functions of superior, to which he had been 
nominated by the king, by a total reform or change in their rules and 
studies, in which he met with a determined opposition on the port of the 
students, who defended their old institutions, which, as they aJleged, had 
been sanctioned by Gildas, Melkinus, Nennius, Kcntigem, and even Ger- 
manus. After a contest of three yoars, £lfred himself went thither, with 
the view of restoring harmony, bat it B.ppears that his mediation gave um- 
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The question here naturally suggests itself, how, under 
such inauspicious circumstances, iSlfred found time and 
means for the perfonnance of so many and so great things ? 
We obtain from the representation of his friend Asser an 
answer to the question, such as Charles the Great or Ben- 
jamin Franklin would hare g^ven — the greatest economy and 
order in the use of time as well aa of revenue, in connexion 
with feasible plans, brings forth incredible results, Asser 
imparts to us the budget of the king's yearly disbursements. 
One half of bis revenue was assigned to secular, the other to 
ecclewastical purposes. The former half was subdivided into 
three portions, one of which was divided among his warriors 
and noble thanes, according to their rank, who in rotation 
performed duty in the court for one mpnth in the quarter, 
dedicating the other two months to their own affiurs. An- 
other third was for the numerous builders and other work- 
men, whom be had gathered around him of many nations. 
The third portion waa destined for the strangers who flocked 
to him from all parts, whether they were suitors for his bounty 
or not. The other half of his revenue he ordered to be divided 
into four portions, of which one was for the poor of whatever 
nation they might be ; the second for the two monasteries 

hnge to Grimbald, who betook himself to the moDBstery founded by the 
king at Wmchester. Ilia very qaeatioDoble puMge does not appear in 
Parker's edition of Asser, the MS. of which perished in the fire at the 
Cottonian Library ; while the Saviliau MS., from which Camden took liis 
text, is no longer extant, though we learn from his own authority that it was 
written abont the time of Richard II. As both editions appeared after a 
fierce dispute had arisen regarding the superior antiquity of Oxford or 
Cambridge University, the question naturally presents itself: Did Parker 
omit the passage, or did Camden either fabricate it, or really find it in the 
copy used bj him 1 That he there found it can hardly be doubted ; equally 
clear is it that the passage is an interpolatioa from the Annals into Cam- 
den's modem MS., on which he, nevertheless, bestows the character of 
" optimns." The circumstance too, that not one of the authors whom 
Asser accurately copies, contains a trace of the passage, as well as inter- 
nal evidence, speak loudly against its gennineness ; but that either Parker 
or Camden was guilty of a fraud, is wholly out of the question. See Corp. 
Hist. p. 4S9. *', and Wise's edit, of Asser.— L.—T. 
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which he had founded at Athehiey and Shaftesburj} the 
third for the school which be had formed for young nobles ; 
and the last for all the neighbouring Saxon and Mercian 
monasteries and churches, and their ministers, and occasion- 
ally for thoae in Wales, ComwaU, France, Brittany, North- 
umbria, and, sometimes, even in Irelandi WHh equal ex- 
actitude be divided the servioes of his body and his mind 
between earth and heaven ; and, that he might be the better 
able to distinguish the hours of the day from those of the 
night, he deviaed the following expedient. Of a quantity of 
wax wnghing seventy-two pennies he caused six candles to 
be made of equal weight, and each of twelve inches in length. 
These, he found, were burnt out in exactly twenty-four hours. 
To prevent them from being extinguished or iuQuenced by 
the currents of air from the doors and even orevices in the 
walla, he caused lanterns of wood and fine horn to be con- 
atructed, in which they were sufficiently protected'. And 
certainly it has rarely been granted to any mortal as to ^fred 
to consecrate the better part of his earthly life to the highest 
after which man can aspire, in a degree which seems hardly 
possible but in times when the personality of the &voured 
individual opens the arduous way to the mechanism of the 
lagging age. 

The beneficial and peaceable pursuits of Alfred were again, 
and for a long time to be interrupted, and the glory of the 
hero once more to be proved. In the Frankish and Ger- 
manic states the Northmen had been repeatedly defeated and 
driven back to the mouths of the rivers, where they both 
secured themselves against further attacks, and were enabled 
to gain some slight advantages. On the 1st of September 
891" Amulf king of Germany had inflicted on them a deadly 

* On the aGth of June wag the dereat of the Germane od the rivn Oeul. 
Cf. Depping, Eip&litioDs, etc,, t. ii. p. 35. Id theAuDRl. Fuldeos. h. a. the 
deficiency after folmdit is undoubtedly to be rappUed by ftplMtirti, which 
waa bag after cetebnited ia commamorUion of tbe defeat of the NortliBten 
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blow in the battle oa the Djle near Loutuq. In the pre- 
cecUng year HastiDg with hia Danes had encamped at Ai^oref 
on the right bank of the Somme, and in the following year, 
after having, in contravention of his word, attacked the abbey 
of Bt. Vedast, he took up his quarters at Amiens. A detach- 
ment of his forces, consisting of five hundred uid fifty men, 
made an attempt on the city of St. Omer's, the fortifications of 
which were only just begun j but the brave inhabitants killed 
more than the half of them, and with equal good fortune 
repelled another attack, in which the barbarians had endea- 
voured to set 6re to the place. It does not appear that 
Hasting was present with bis countrymen at the battle on 
the Dyle, but, more f<»tunate than they, he repulsed king 
Eudes (Odo) before Amiena, and subsequently attacked him 
in Vermandois. In the following year (893) there was a great 
fiuaiDe in the north of France, and the Danes evacuated 
Ijouvain, of which, notwithstanding the boasted victoiy over 
them on the Dyle, they had still held possession, and proceeded 
' to Boulogne', where they embarked in two hundred and fifty 
vessels (under a king who seems to have been the pupil and 
companion in arms of Hasting, the old Biom lemside') and 

at LotiTBin □□ that Aaj. According to the Aiual. Vedut. h. a. the battle 
did not take place till the beghming of December. In tbeAnnal. Fnldeng. 
the accoiuit of the death of the Dukieh Idog* Sigfiid and Gottlrid is pro< 
bably erroaeoue, as the Aiuial. Vedast. and Rheglno make mentton of tlta 
death of both kings ander the yean 885 ajid 887- 

' The Annal. Vedaat. a. 893 gin the time more aecnrately tban the Sax. 
CtaniD.a. 803. Ethelwerd also placet the aipeditioa from Booli^ne to 
Kent in the year after AthuITb victory ; lo likeviae Asser, Annal. a. 892. 

* The English chroniclers make no mEnbon here of Biom, but speak 
only of ' a king.' My aMumption is founded on the fbllowing passage of 
Gnido, ap. Alberic. a. 866 : " Bier(n) totius excidii signifei et exereitniim 
rex, iterum GalliaB infeatanB, ad eitremam ab Arnulfo imperatore et Francis 
multis preliis victus, in Angliam, opportDnom sub tyrannidis auffngiam, 
eat eipolsus, sed (ab) Anglis iternm victas, iudeqoe Frisiam petens mor- 
tons est ibidem." Will, of Jumijgea (lib.i. c. II) must, however, not be 
unnoticed : " Bier, totiuH eiddii signifer eiercitnumque rex, dnm nathrnm 
Bolnm repeteret, nanfragiam passua, vii apnd Anglos portam obtinnit, 
quam plaribas de mis navibos submeisis. Indeqae Frisiam repetens. 
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landed at the mouth of the Ljinene in Kent, at the eastem 
part of the Andresdeswald. Up this river they towed their 
vessels for some miles and destroyed a half-built fortress 
defended by a few peasants, and afterwards fortified them- 
selves at Apuldre (Appledore) on the Bother, in Sussex. 
Shortly after, Hasting with his forces landed from eigh^ 
ships 1 in the mouth of the Thames, and, proceeding up the 
Swale, entrenched himself at MiddletAn (Milton). 

In this favourable position, in which both the Danish 
armies, protected by wood, water and worics, could easily 
support each other, they continued a whole year without 
being attacked by the natives, when ^hred, who was not 
insensible of the danger with which he was threatened by the 
power and name of Hasting, renewed the compact with the 
Danes in East Angha and Northumbria, which had been dis- 
solved on the death of the elder Outhrum. For the obser- 
vance of this compact, both these states bound themselves 
by oaths, and the East Anglians gave also six hostages. 
Though Northumbria, which had now Allen to king Eohric 
(Eric), still continued on peaceable terms, if not in a slight 
feudal relationship to Wessex, it soon became evident that 
no reliance could be placed on such oaths, for these same 
Danes soon appeared ravaging the country, either separately, 
or in conjunction with the new invaders. Alfred hereupon 
leaving half his army at home, encamped with the other half 
in an advantageous position, secured alike by wood and water, 
between, and as near as posuble to the two armies of the 

ibidem obiit mortem." Dudo di>es not meotiou Biom. For contemporary 
nceountB concerning him, aec also Prudent. Trecena. a. 858, Fragm. Chron. 
FuDtOD. B. 85S--86S. 

' Deppiog, ii. 39, saya that these eighty ships sailed from the month of 
the Seine, where they had possessed diemselves of the town of Evreux. 
This error appears to have been occasioned by Asaer's Annais, a. 893, 
where the occupation of Evreni and the flight of tnshop Sebar are inter- 
polated, which are copied from Dudo, 1. ii. p. 77- If the above-giveD illu- 
tration is just, that event might have taken place in the year 385. 
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Northmen, from which, if either of them ventured out into 
the open country, be could easily attack them. Here, it aeems. 
Hasting was compelled to sue for peace, engaging on oath to 
withdraw from the territories of Alfred, and for the obser- 
vance of which he gave hostages. As a token of his sincerity, 
he permitted his two sons to receive baptism, Alfred being 
sponsor for one and the ealdorman >£!thelred for the other*. 
Prom j^iired he, moreover, received costly gifts. But even 
this treaty appears to have been used by Hasting merely as a 
means whereby to elude the vigilance of ^l&ed, as we find 
the Danes abandoning their position at Appledore, and pro- 
ceeding across the Thames towards Essex. At Famham they 
were overtaken by the royal forces under the clito Eadwu^, 
and put to flight, leaving behind them the booty which they 
had taken, and the horses which they had brought from the 
continent. They crossed the Thames at a place where there 
was no ford, whence, proceeding along the Colne, they landed 
on Bu islet, .MtSred's plan to shut them up in this spot, and 
there to reduce them, was nearly frustrated, partly by his want 
of ships, and partly from want of provisions : his army also, 
having passed their term of service, was on its return, while 
with the half which had remained at home he was hastening 
to supply the place of the others. During this interval the 
Danes remained in their position, on account of their king, 
who had been wounded in the battle. While on his march 
towards the Colne, Alfred received intelligence that the 
Northumbrians and East AngUans had assembled a fleet of 
about a hundred ships, part of which hod sailed southwards 
and laid siege to Exeter, while the others went north about, 
and attacked a strong fortress also on the coast of Devonshire. 
The king hereupon proceeded with his main army to Exeter, 
having previously despatched a strong detachment under his 
son Eadward eastwards, which, on its arrival at London, 
being reinforced by the townsfolk, under the ealdorman 
^thelred, proceeded thence to Benfleet, where the two 
■ Ethelwnd. 
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Danish armies from Miltun and Appledore were already 
statiooed. Hastiog had gone out to plunder, leaving his 
wife and children in a fortress which he had raised at Bea- 
fleet In a hattle which ensued the barbarians were routed, 
when their fortress and all within it fell into the hands of the 
liotors, who also destroyed or sent to Rochester or London 
all their ships. The wife and children of Hasting were gen^ 
roualy restored to him by Alfred. The Danes now concen- 
trated their forces in Essex, where, at Sceoburh (Bhobury), 
they fortified themselves, and where they were joined by 
many of their countrymen firom Bast AugUa and Northum- 
Inia. Hence by the Thames they proceeded to the Ser^n, 
continuing thor course along the banks of that river ; wh^e- 
i^n the eald(mnen >Ethdred, ^thelm and ^thelnoth with 
all tiie king's thanes, who were in the several fortified places, 
assembled forces from all quarters, and surrounded them at 
Buttington on the bank of the Severn. Here, cut off from 
succour, and reduced by famine (by which many had perished) 
to the necessity of devouring their horses, they resolved on 
risking a battle, in which being defeated with great slaughter, 
Uiey took to flight, and succeeded in reaching their foimef 
MutrenduneDts in Essex, whence, having been joined by 
numbere from East Aoglia and Northumbrta, and having 
committed their families, ships and spcal to the care oC the 
East Anglians, they proceeded with the utmost rapidity, by 
day and night, to Chester, at that time deserted, which they 
ent«%d before the forces of Alfred and jEthelred could over- 
take them, who surrounded the place for two days, seizing 
the cattle, burning the com, and putting to death the strag- 
glwB whom they found without the walL Thus deprived of 
the means of subaiatence, the barbarians, in the following 
year, passed into Wales ', which having plundered, they di- 

' Annal. Camb. a. 895. "Nordmsnoi veneruDt et vaatavenint Lc^er 
(England) et BridieoiBac et Guent et Guinnliguiauc (the marsh district 
between the Seveni, the Vije and the Tbt)," Morganv^ and Bnallt are 
added in Brat y Tfwysogion. 
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rected their coune, through Northambria wad East Aoglia, 
to Essex, where they established themaelves in the isle of 
Mert^, but before the winter they towed their shipa up the 
Thames into the XjCb, on which river they fortified them- 
selveB at a spot about twenty miles from London. Here 
they were attacked by the Londoners and other forces, 
who were repulsed with the loss of four king's thanes. 
At the harrest-time Alfred led hia army to the neighbour- 
hood to protect the reapers. As he was one day riding 
along the hank of the river, he perceived a spot where it 
was practicable, by the erection of a foit on each bank of the 
river, to preveat the return of the enemy's vessels. Before 
the completion of the work, the Danes, sensible of the perilous 
pontion in which they -were placed, abandoned their quarters, 
and |nt>ceeded across the country to Cwatbrit^ (Cluatbridge), 
on the 8evem, where they established themselves for the 
winter. The Danish ships were taken possession of by the 
Xjondonera, who destroyed whatever spoil they were unable to 
cany off. In this year a Danish leader, probably Siegfrid, a 
brother of Guthred of Northumbria, committed repeated 
depredations on the coast, end the army which had invested 
Exeter, on its return ravaged the country in the neighbour- 
hood of Chichester, but waa routed with considerable slau^ter 
by the townsmeti. The sagecify and courage of MlSnd had 
now quelled the spirit of the barbarians. In the following 
Hummer many of them returned to their habitations in East 
Anglia and Northumbria, while those who were homeless 
procured shqis, and betook tbemaelves to the Seine' : some 
others, who in small armaments continued to infest ihe 
southern coasts of England, were driven off with loss by the 

' Sax. Chron. Asser, Annal. a. 895. Depping's snepicion (ii. 75)— 
" Hasting revint avec une flotte de rAagleterre ; peat-Ctre Alfred, poar 
BUMiter ijuelques troabtes panni tes Francs (!), avait il fait monter cette 
flotte par dee ADglo-SaiooB" (! !)— we will leave unrefuted till we leem 
more of Alfred'* hostiiity towardi the Pranki, and Htutiiig'a allUnce witk 
the Anglo- SaxooB. 
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newly constructed shipa ofjElfred manned by West Saxon and 
Frisian mariners. On one occasion six ships of the enemy 
perpetrated considerable mischief on the Isle of Wight and 
the coast of Devonshire, to intercept which .Alfred sent nine 
of his vessels. These were met by three of the pirate ships, 
while the other three lay dry, their crews being engaged in 
plundering the country. Of the Danish ships two were taken 
and the crews killed ; the Hard with five men only escaped in 
cousequence of Alfred's ships having run aground, three on 
the side where the Danish ships were also lying. When the 
tide had sufficiently ebbed, the Danes from the three vessels 
attacked the other three. In the conflict seventy-two of 
Alfred's men, Saxons and Frisians, perished: the enemy's 
loss amounted to a hundred and twenty. Favoured by the 
flood-tide the Danes were the first to get their vessels afloat, 
two of which, owing to their crippled condition, were driven 
on shore, end the crews being conducted to Winchester, 
were by the king's command hanged. At this time a great 
pestilence raged, of which many persons of eminence died'. 

The alliance of the Welsh with the Danes had not yet 
wholly ceased, though various territories of the former had 
been repeatedly attacked and plundered by the latter ; nor till 
the time of Alfred was a peaceable state of things established 
between the Britons and the West Saxons. Hemeid, king of 
Dimetia, and Helised, king of Brecknock, unable longer to 
endure the tyranny of the eons of Boderic the Great, pre- 
ferred placing themselves and people under subjection to 
Alfred. Howel also, king of Gleguising, and Brocmul and 
Femail, kings of Owent, driven by the violence and tj^ranny 
of the ealdorman j£theb*ed and the Mercians, submitted to his 
government'. And at length Anaraut, son of Roderic, with 

' Sax.Cliron.Ba.897,eEK. 

' AssCT, B. 885. " Illo enim tempore et mvlto ante, omnes regiones dex- 
ter ili» BritumiiE putU (the old BridBh territories) ad^lfred regero pertioe- 

bant, et adhuc pertJDNit; Hemeid Honil et firodunail expetimre 

rqem, nt domminm et dcfenaioaem ab eo pro inimicia siiiB lubeient." 
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his brothers, renouncing thdr pemiciouB connexioa with the 
Northumbrians, came to Mlfnd suing for his friendship, who 
received him honourably, accepted him as a son from the 
hands of the bishop, and bestowed on him costly gifts, where- 
upon the Welsh prince surrendered his territory to the king, 
of whom he engaged to hold it on the same conditions as 
those on which ^theired ruled the Mercians '. These rela- 
tions continued without interruption during the days of 
jSlired, vhose remaining years were passed without disqui- 
etude from the Danes in or out of England. 

A remarkable, and for history highly interesting memorial 
of jfilfred, — his will, remains to be noticed, as the source 
whence our knowledge is drawn of the testamentary provi- 
sions of his father ^thelwulf, and of the small amount of 
personal property possessed in those remote times by the 
kings of England, According to an agreement with his only 
aurviving brother, j^thelred, made in a witena-gemot at 
Swinbeorh, the survivor of them wss to give to the chUdren 
of the other those lands which they had themselves acquired, 
also those which had been given to them by ^thelwulf, ex- 
cepting those which he had bequeathed to the three brothers 
in common. On the death of ^tbelred some disputes arose 
regarding the succession, in consequence of which .^fred 
caused his fetber's will to be read before a witena-gemot 
assembled at Laogdene, pledging himself to bear no ill will 
towards any one for speaking justly, and beseeching them not 
to fear declaring according to folkright ; so that no man might 
say that he had wronged his kin, either young or old. Where- 
upon the witan declared, that nothing more just could be 
concaved, and that he might lawfully give or bequeath his 
property either to a relative or to a stranger, as might to him 
seem the more desirable. ^Ured then adds, " They all there- 
upon gave me their pledges and their signatures, that, while 
they hved, no man should ever change it in any way what- 

VOl.. II. G 
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ever, ezc^t m >• I mywlf might determine at my Uat i&j." 
After ^m preamble^ the Idng proceeds to the distributioq of 
his proper^. To each of hia two aona he devises lands and 
five hundred pounds ; to his wife Ealbswith and each of his 
three daughten', certain viUages and one hundred pounds) 
to ^thehn and ^thelwold his nephews, and to Osferth hia 
Itinsman, certain viUages and one hundred mancuses* each } to 
each of his ealdormen one hundred manouaes { to ^tbered 
ealdonuan a aword of a hundred nuncutes; to be divided 
among hia followers two hundred pounds ; to the archbishop 
and three bishops one hundred mancuaei each: lastly two 
hundred pounds for himaelf and his father and those friends, 
for whose souls they had both made intercession, to be thus 
divided: fifty pounds to as many mass-priests, fifty to aa 
many poOT miiuBtera of God, fifty to the poor, and fi% to the 
church in which he ahould rest, jfilfred then adds: "I 
know not for oertain whether there ia so much money, or 
whether there is more, though I ima^ne so. If there be 
more, let it be divided among those to whom I have bequeathed 
money. I bad formerly devised my property in another 
manner, when I had more money and more kinsmen, and had 
committed the writings to many persons, but I have now 
burned what old ones I could discover. If therefore any of 
them should be found, it stands for naught. And I wiU, that 
those to whom I have bequeathed my bdcland dispoae of it 
not oat of my kin after their death, but that it go to my 
nearest relative, except any of them have children, and then 
it ia more agreeable to me that it go to those bom on the 
male side, as long as any of them shall be worthy of it. My 

■ .£lftliryth, the yoangeat daaghter, had the village of Lewish&m ia 
Kent, with its appartenancea, Greenwich and Woolwich, which in tha 
yewQlfiihegfivetotheabbcf of St. Peter, or BliQdii]itim,iii Ghmt. The 
chtrt«rs and aeveral couflrmations of tbete glib ntill exiit in manuscript, 
and hare lately been brought to light by Prof. Warnkonig. Cf. nibr. 
' Terra ScTIPetii de Gand, in Grenviz Hund.' Id Domesday- Book, t. i.p. li\ 
The moucus waa thirty pence,— T. 
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gnmd&ther bequeathed his landa on the apear-aide, not on 
the spindle-side j therefore, if I have given what he acquired 
to any on the female side, let my kinsmen make compensa- 
tbn> and if they will have it during the life of the party, be it 
BO ; if otherwise, let it remain during their days as we have 
bequeathed it." He then desires his relations and heirs not 
to oppress any of his people, whether bond or free, nor 
a^riere them by exactions of money or otherwise, but that 
they may serve whatever lord they will. 

.Alfred died on the twenty-eighth of October, a.d. 901 \ 
at the age of fifty-three, alter having reigned twenty-nine 
years and six months. Greater and better earned gloiy has 
never been attached to the memory of any chieftain than that 
which encircles the name of ^Slfired. What a phenomenon, 
vrhen compared with the bigoted, dastardly end lawless kings, 
under whom the independence, prosperity and dvilization of 
the Anglo'Saxons were destroyed ! Even when we compare 
him with all those great princes, who in external circumBtanoes 
and by the magnitude of their deeds may be likened to him — 
with the energetic and sagacious Ecgberht, with the lord of 
half and the wonder of the whole contemporary and after- 
irorld — the Fraukish Charles, — with the Czar Peter, or the 
Great IVederick, yet to none of these wonderful men can we 
yield precedence over the great West Saxon king, whose life- 
course at once reminds us of ell those great rulers, without 
being Bulhed by pernicious ambition and lust of conquest. 
Without the power of those jninces, he performed not less, 
by battle and victory, against the enemies of Europe and their 
most formidable leaders ; and when tlie sword had ceased its 
woilc, by the noiseless but certain conquest of conversion to 

' Sax. Chroi]. FI. Vi'igorn. a, 901, The apparent dlMgreemeDt of 
Simeon, a. 899, with the Chronicle deserveB little regard, as Simeoa him- 
self gives Indiction IV., which falls in the year gOI. This account of ths 
beginniDg and doratioa of hia reign ii also in accordance with the West 
Saxon Chronicles; and in the Anglo-Suon Ctdeudar, the 'Depoeitio 
AUVedi R,' is ctlebrated on the 38 Oct. 

q2 
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Christianity. Tet it would be idle to attempt to separate the 
king from the man, and to seek the gr^test renown of ^Ured 
and of other great sovereigns in aught else than the most pro- 
minent personality, with due regard to the circumstances under 
which it was formed, and through which it has been able to 
stand out so conspicuoua. Therefore, without discerning, in 
some expressions of St. Neot and Aaser, relating to Mlfred'tt 
early years, move than the exhortations of a loving but severe 
confessor, we may believe that the lessons of a past age and 
of his elder friends, that a disease though painful, yet to a 
mind like hia promoting reflection, that days passed in adver- 
sity made his character a combination never before or veiy 
rarely witnessed of the hero and the sage. So have nine cen- 
turies judged, and, if observation and knowledge of human 
feeling confer the gift of prophecy, so will judge many cen- 
turies to come. Never can the hero of jSthehnges-ey be 
forgotten, the genuine kingly scion, the forsaken fugitive, in 
whom lay hidden the weal of all Christian £ngland, who, 
more fortunate than Sebastian of Portugal or the embodied 
Arthur of Avallona, returned to his people, and saw the short 
winter succeeded by an abundant harvest. Even the Norman 
tyrants have r^arded Alfred with friendly feelings, and gladly 
(^med the glory of numbering him among their ancestors. 
But how must such a remembrance, such a bright comfort 
have operated on the Anglo-Saxon race ! No splendour is 
equal to that which beams forth from the manger and the 
beggar's garment, and no memorial so well preserved aa 
among the oppressed. But the present time will rather revere 
the sage, the legislator, and the instructor of his people, and 
they will revere him the more, because their remembrance of 
him is unconnected with any of those later excrescences and 
abuses in the state and of civilisation which still perceives the 
battle-axe only in the hatchet of the executioner, the law in 
taxes, the church in tithes. But if men like JEHred belong 
to every people and to every age in the tnrcuit of the human 
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mind, yet, next to the posterity of his own countrymen, the 
German, — whose speech and culture will by continued re- 
search gather many golden fruits sown by jElfred, — with joy- 
ful pride may say, "The man is near of kin unto us'." 

By his wife Ealhswith, Alfred had two sons, Eadweard 
who succeeded him, and jEthelweard (ob. 922*), two of whose 
sous fell in the battle of Bruoanburh ; and three daughters, 
JSthelflied married to jEthelred, ealdorman of the Mercians ; 
j£thelgifu, abbess of Shaftesbury, and ^Ifthryth married to 
Baldwin the Second, Bumamed the Bald, count of Flanders, 
the son of Judith the widow of j£tfaelwulf. 

EADWARD THE ELDER. 

After the death of ifilfied, the Toices of the witaa^ called 
to die vacant throne his eldest sod Eadward (Eadweard), who 
had already proved his valour by his victory over Hasting in 
the memorable battle of Famham. By some the conveyance 
of the whole kingdom to the son of a younger brother was 
regarded as a violation of the rights of ^thelwold, the son of 
^fred's elder brother jEtbelred^though whether they claimed 
for the setheling the entire kingdom, or a share of it only, seems 
doubtM. It is probable that the original aim of ^thelwold 
himself was merely the recovery of certain private possessions^ 
of which he considered himself to have been unjustly deprived 
by the provisions of his uncle's will ;• his first step being to 
seize, without permission of the king or the witan, the royal 
vills of Twineham and Winbume ; whereupon the king with 
his forces proceeded to Baddanburh (Badbury) near Win- 

' Rntli, ii. aO. " Der Maun gcbbrt ods an." Count Fred. Leop. V. 
Stolberg'B motto to his Germut work on Alfred, compiled from the laboars 
of Mr. Turner. 

» Fl. Wigom. * Ethelwerd. 

* lliis elder brother (aa be appears to have been, according to all tbe 
beet authorities except H. Hunt., who makes the pretender a younger iOQ 
of £llied) is not named by the chroniclers, though his relationahip is in- 
coDtrovertibly proved by Alfred's teatvnent. 
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biirae^ when ^thelwold, who vas Id the last-mentioned place, 
having barricaded the gateau swore that he would there either 
live or lie. In the night, however, he abandoned hia reaolu- 
tion and decamped, and Eadward on entering the town found 
there a nun, whom, without hia consent, end against the pro- 
hibition of the bishop, j^ithelwold had carried off and married, 
and who, by B^ward's order, was restored to her convent at 
Winbume. ^thelwold fled to Northumbria, where the 
Danes, manifestly irom political motives, chose the fii^tive, 
who came among them seeking aheiter and adherents, to be 
their supreme Idng'. A few years after, ^thelwold sailed 
with a lai^ Danish fleet from Northumbria and East Anglia 
to Essex, of which province be made himself master, and 
whence, in the following year, he returned to East Anglia*. 
About this time or earlier, a Danish force landed in Kent, but 
whether under the command of ^thelwold or not we are not 
informed. In a battle fought at Holme the men of Kent were 
so far victorious that the Danes were prevented from forming 
any settlement among them^ jflthelwold now prevailed on 
the East Angles and their king Eohric* to undertake an expe- 
dition into Mercia, where the ealdorman j^thelred, the king's 
brother-in-law, still governed. They penetrated to Crecca- 
gelad (Cricklade), where they crossed the Thames, and, after 
having plundered and wasted the country around, returned 
homewards. Hereupon Eadward, having gathered bis forces, 

■ H. Hunt. a. 901. " ConstitueniDt eum regem et prindpem auper rtges 
et dnces suoi." Chron. Mailr. " Rei et princeps re^m conim fttcttu est." 

* Sax. Chron. Fl. Wigom. e.. 904, W. Malm. ii. B. Tlut ^thelwakt 
di«w Buiiliariei from Franca, ^tpean to me an error of modem hiatoriaiu, 
BQch aa Bometimea ariaea from tacking together detached fragmeots of 
various writers. Malmesbary'a " plrats " can only allude to the Danca la 
England, and the " transmarine partes " in Florence appear on comparison 
with the SaioD Chronicle, as well as other sonrces, to have been Esau, 
whither and whence he had sailed with the Danish fleet. 

* By Fl. Wigom., Sim. Danelm., Cliritn. Mailr. and Ethelw. the victory 
at Holme is giTen under the year 904 ; by the Sax. Chron. In 903 s by H. 
Hunt, in 912 or 913, and as of doabtAil reialt. Bthelwerd confbnnds it 
with the somewhat later battle. * Fl. Wigom. a. 90S. 
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proceeded to Sost Ang^, vhere he laid waaie the diBtriot 
hetwKQ the dyke of St. Eadmund and the Ouu, Having 
accomplished this work of deBtmction, retreat from a territory 
lying betweea the two Danish kingdonu was adviuble] but 
tha Kentish men, though seven times ordered by the king to 
return with the others, were not to be moved, and the Danes 
were not long in availii^ themselves of ^e advantage offered 
them by the separation of the royal army. They attacked 
the Kentidi men, many of whom they slew, among others 
two ealdcHinen, a king's thane, an abbot, and several other 
men of eminence*; but these valiant men sold their lives at 
the price of the most complete victory, the two kings, jEthel- 
wold and £ohric, Byrhtsige, son of Byrhtnoth the cetheling, 
the holds^ Ysopa and Oskytel, and numerous others having 
fallen on the side of the Danes. 

By this battle Eadward was not only &eed from the most 
formidable of his enemies, but in the year following found the 
Donee well disposed to a peace, which was concluded at 
Yttingaford (Ittingford^, a result of which was the brea^ 
■till extant between Eadward and Quthrum^ the successor 
of Eohric, a renewal of the former one between ^Ured and 
Guthrum-^thelstan. During his whole reign, Eadward 
appears as an Anglo-Saxon king in bis original vigorous cha- 

' Su. Ouon. Fl. Wigoni.a.t)05. "Regii tniniiter Eadwoldns, kbbai 
Kenniras." That great coufoander of English history. Matt. Westmon., 
has " EulwoldiiB et Kewulfus abbates." 

' The holds were nameroM in Northnmbria, and in Latin docmncnts are 
termed ducf. Their rank maf be inferrsd from their wergild (4000 thrjtn- 
Mi}, which was half that of an ealdorman and double that of a thant. See 
Anc. LL. and Inst. tit. 'Wer-gilde,' [NoUdria defined by BioraHaldorsen, 
daminaa flmdi avili, vel attodiatU. The index to the Qrigii deecribea a 
holldr aa cofonw odalietit, \tl/unditm avititm ItnmM. — T.] For ' ThorketU,' 
Florence has ' Thurferth.' 

* Sai. ChroH. Sim. Dunelm. a. 906. " Rei Edwardua, necesgitate com- 
polEOa (S.C. for neode) pacem firmavit cum Orieatalibus Anglis et Northan- 
hymbrensibuB." On tiie other hand, Fl. Wigora. " Paganormn exercitus 
de East-Anglia et Northimbiia, invictum esse regem Eadwardum scientes, 
pacem cum eo faciunt." * See Auc. LL. and Inst. 
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racter, conitolidaling that vhicb he held, extending hU acqui- 
sitions, and, like Ecgberht, uniting all England, under one 
supremaf^, with the crown of Wetaex. 

The Jutes of the Isle of Wight, protected by their position, 
had hitherto maintained themselves in independence of Wessex 
under their own kings. During the reign of Alfred the royal 
race became extinct in the person of j^llbert (iEthelberht) the 
son of Aatulf, when the people placed themselves under the 
authority of Eadward. A similar resolution was adopted by 
the Jutes of Kent, who, since the death of king Baldred, had 
stood in a sort of kindred community with these islanders, 
undisturbed as a free state*. From this period no distinct 
mention of Uie old Jatish race appears again in history. 

A few years only had passed, whea the turbulent Danes in 
Northumhria violated the treaty to which they had sworn, and 
it was probably not without satisfaction that Eadward saw the 
necessity of sending an army of West Saxons and Mercians 
into that territory, where they continued during five weeks 
plundering and ravaging, and returned laden with spoil and 
with many captives. Under these droumstances the sons of 
Guthred and other Danish leaders wero compelled to renew 
the trea^ which they had broken'. About the same time a 
great battle was fought between the Merdans and the Danes 
at Teotanheal (Tettenhall) in Staffordshire, in which the latter 
were defeated. In this year vSthelflfed, the lady of the 
Mercians, erected a fortress at Bremesburh. 

In the following year Edward passed some time in Kent, 
awaiting a fleet of a hundred or moro ships, which he was 
collecting on the south-eastern coasts Aa England at this 
period appears to have been in a state of tranquitiily, the 
destination of so numerous a fleet would seem to have been 
some foreign shore, and, without connecting it with the mar- 

■ WBlKiigfon),ap.GKl«.t.i.p.538. 

* Sax.Cbroii. Fl.Wigom.a. SIO. 

* Sai.Chroii. Fl. Wigoni.».91I. 
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riage concluded about tlua time, or a few years ia.\er, of 
Eadward's daughter Eadgifii with the Frankish monarch, 
Charles the Simple, or with the reception given to the regent 
of Brittany, Mathuedoi, count of Pober, and his young Bon 
Alan, who had been driven from their country by the Nor^ 
mans, and whom Eadward caused to be baptized and edu- 
cated with bis own son ^thelston*, we may hazard the con- 
jecture that the king of En^and's object might have been to 
send aid to the sovereign of France against Rollo, who, in 
the same year, by the treaty of St. Clair-sur-Epte, wrested 
from him the province of Normandy. In the meanwhile the 
Northnmbrians, either in agreement with their brethren in 
France^ or of their own accord, seeing the favourable moment, 
when the greater part of the English army was on board the 
fleet, again violating the treaty, burst into Mercia, and pene- 
trated to the Avon, whence they proceeded to the Severn, 
which river (after having collected a vast booi^ along its 
western bank) they crossed at the bridge of Cantbricge (Cam- 
bridge in Gloucestershire'?). On receipt of this intelligence, 
Eadward immediately despatched an army of West Saxons 
and Mercians to expel the barbarians, who overtook them on 
their return laden with spoil at Wodnesfeld, where in a battle 
which took place, the Danish kings Eowils and Healfdene, 
brothers of Ingvar^ (of whom the English annals make 
mention thirty years earlier), the jarls Obter and Scurfa, nine 

' Chron. Namnet ap. Bouquet, t viii. p. 276, bat where it is teid, that 
the child Alan was brooght to king £thebtan, aad in the margin, imine- 
diatelj after the date gi3, Btaods 931 ; but as the text adds, that Alan and 
jSthelstau were edacated together, and that the former, when of mature 
age, retunied to Brittany, the date 93 1 cannot be correct, and should either 
be 913, or refers to the first return of the Breton prince to hit country, who 
-was acknowledged prince of Brittany iu 937. Dani (Hist, de Bret.) appeais 
also to assume an earlier time, but avoids the necessary proof by omitting 
the name of £thelstan and the date in his citation IVom the Chronicle of 
Nantes. 

* Ethelw. Fl.Wigorn.a.911. Sim.Dunelm.a.910. 

' According to Ethelwerd, Ingvar himself fell in this battle. 
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holds and men of note, besides b. considerable namber of 
common people, were slain*. The roy^ names mentioned on 
this occasion excite tome suspicion, and justify the doubt 
whether the chroniclers may not have blended the remem- 
brance of some former battle with their account of the presMkt 
one. 

The consequences, however, of this battle were not doubt- 
fbli Eu^Bnd was freed from the attacks of the Danes, and 
Uiey were punished ; but in the meanwhile the treaty of St* 
Clair-sur-Epte was concluded, and the Danes obtained a 
province in France, which proved more banefiil to England 
than to that country, and even more so than the cessions made 
to the Danes in England itself. 

Soon after the restoration of tranquillity, Eadward, on the 
death of his brother-in-law ^thelred, increased his power by 
the peaceable acquisition of London and Oxford with their 
respective territories. jSthelred had long been the victim of 
disease, which had impaired his mental and bodily enerpes*. 
AAer the death of her consort, iEthelQied continued to con- 
duet the government of Mercia, in which she proved herself 
a daughter worthy of her iUustrious sire. Of the firmness of 
her character and her capacity to govern others she gave a 
remarkable proof, when, on the birth of a daughter, she 
resolved in future to live a liie of continence, in order to avoid 
whatever might be obstructive to her duties aa regent". 

Eadward's exertions were now, conjointly with jfitiielflted, 
chiefly directed to the construction of a number of fortresses 

> Ethelw. Fl. Wlgom. Sim. Dunelm. a. 910. WodDufeld is IcM t&mn 
two Eoglish milH weat of Tettenhall, uid it would Dot appe&r uureesoneble 
to BoppoM oD« and the Mine Inttle under two names, did not Flonnce 
eipnesly distingnisli thEm fh>m each other. Ethelwerd names the first 
place only : the other chronicles, according to ^1 the known MB8. (how- 
ever they vary in chronology), only the second. 

* Fl.Wigom.a.9tS. " ExiroiR vlr prabitatls, dnx et patricius, domintu 
et snbreguliu Metciomm, Ethelredos, post nounulla qnte egerat bonSi 
decessit." 

■ Ingolph. W. Mslin. lih. li. 
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ia his bdngdoDi, for the purpose of prerentlng the Diaefl from 

extending their territory, and of checking any sudden inroads. 
The aereral faatnesses on their respective boundaries had 
nearly all fhllen into the hands of the Canes^ from whence 
they held the neighbouring country in a constant state of 
alarm and warfare. Against the East Angles two fortresses 
were erected by Eadward at Hertford, and one at Withom in 
Essex ; while ^thelfUed caused similar ones to be constructed 
at Bridgenortb, Tamworth, Stafibrd, Warwick and other 
places'. It must appear very striking to those who suppose 
an isolated advance in every state and even in each of ita 
provinces, during the middle age, and who have neglected to 
notice the synchronism of mental impulse, and the origin of 
many ins^tutions in the several kindred nations during that 
period^ on finding, only a few years later, a perfectly similar 
systematical establiahment of towns or fiiatnesses in Germany, 
under the emperor Heniy the First, who, as we shall soon have 
occasion to notice, was in close connexion and relationship 
with Eadward. Though a newly discovered superior mode of 
constructing tbrtresseg with walls of stone or brick' may have 
been the immediate cause of these numerous fbundadons, 
yet both monarcha also published laws, through which out 
of those &stnesses considerable dties and towns have subse- 
quently arisen, in consequence of Eadward's ordinance, that 
no purchase should be made without the port or gate^, and 
of the German king's injunction, as far as the indefinite terms 
of Uie chronicler enable us to ascertain, that the settlement of 



' SeeSu.Chron. Fl. Wigorn. u. 907-918. The fbrmer constantly bH. 
" ^a burh getunbrede i" the Utter, " ucem munitam citniiit," OT " orbs 
conditar," etc. 

' Sax. Chroa.a.931. "mid st£a-wealle." Fi. Wigorn. a. 918. "Toue- 

ceatramnro lapideo cingitur ad Coleceaatram abiit, et mnrum iUitu 

redintegravit." The weakness, however, even of these fortreseei may be 
inferred from the Dumber of caittes built by William the Conqueror, con- 
cerning which see Ellis, latrod. to Domesday, vol. 1. pp. 111-324. 

* Laws of Eadward, II- in Anc. LL. and Inat. 
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transaclionBj and the holding of solemn or social meetings 
should take place in the towns'. 

The possession of London opened tiie way to that of the 
southern part of Essex, where Eadward invested the town of 
Maldon, while his fortress at Witham was in progress, when 
many of the people, who had heen under subjection to the 
Danes, subntitted to his government. 

While the king was restoring the Saxon supremacy in the 
east, his heroic sister was conducting a war for its security in 
the western parts of the kingdom. Hugan (Owen, Eugenius), 
king of Gwent, had taken advantage of his liege-lord's absence 
to make an ioroad into his states, whence he was driven by 
^thelfliedj who entered Wales, took Brecenan-mere (Breck- 
nock) by storm, and made his wife and thirty-four of his 
people captives. Tlie Briton returned not to his all^;iance, 
but fled to the Danes at D^by. One of her chief officers, of 
the race of the lords of Ely, who is called in the Welsh annals 
Gwynan, set fire to the gate ; the Danes, nevertheless, defended 
themselves with the fury of despair, four of ^thelflEed's bravest 
thanes were slain, and Owen himself, who neither sued nor 
looked for favour, fell on his own aword'. 

The erection of the several fortresses naturally exdted the 
jealousy and apprehensions of the Five-burghers and other 
Danish settlers. An army of these people from Northampton 
and Leicester proceeded to Towcester, which they endeavoured 
to take by storm, but the garrison having received a reinforce- 
ment they were repulsed. About the same time, another army 
from East Anglia and Huntingdon, having constructed a for- 
tress at Tamesford (Tempsford), marched to attack Bedibrd, 
from which place they were driven with considerable loss. A 

' Wlttcldnd Correy. lib. i. " Conciiia et omnes conTentas atque convivik 
in nrbibuB volait celebrari." On the sense of these words see G. E. Wilda, 
'De libertate Ronuuia Urbium Gennawcanim.' Halis, I83I. 

^ Su. Cbron. ft. S16. Caradoc. Fl. Wigom. Sim. Duoelm. Chron. 
Mailr. s. 917. 
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body of pagans from the Danish ports of Meraa, East Anglia 
and Essex, which had penetrated into Herefordshire, were 
equally unsuccessM in an attack on the fortress at Wigin- 
gemere (Wigmore), while Edward's army with increased 
ardour penetrated to Tempsford, where the Danish king — 
whether Quthrum or another we are not informed, — ^the jarl 
T<^lo8 (Togleas) his soo, the jarl Manna and his brother, 
with other chieftains were shut up, all of whom, on the cap- 
ture of the place, were slain. Encouraged by this example, 
the men of Kent and the Saxons of Essex and Surrey, with 
many from the neighbouring fastnesses, now assembled to- 
gether and invested Colchester, which they took, and slew all 
the Danes whom they found in the place ; while the Eaet 
Angliana, tc^ther with the pirates of their race, who had 
been induced to join them, attacked the new fortress at Mal- 
don, but on the approach of a force to its rehef were com- 
pelled to abandon the attempt. In their retreat they were 
pursued by the besieged, by whom many of them were slain 
and the others dispersed. Shortly after these events, Eadward 
caused Towcester to he encompassed with a wall of stoue, 
when the jarl Thurkytel and the htdds of Northampton sub- 
mitted to his authority. The king now with one half of his 
army returned home, hut sent the other half to take posses- 
Mon of Huntingdon, which he caused to be rebuilt and gar- 
risoned, when all the inhabitants of those parts submitted to 
him and sought hie protection. With a West Saxon army he 
now proceeded to Colchester, in which he placed a strong 
garrison, and the walls of which he caused to be repaired. At 
this time, the people of East Anglia, and those of Essex, after 
a subjection of nearly thirty years to the pagans, joyfully 
placed themselves under his protection. Even the Danes of 
East Anglia and the army at Cambridge swore allegiance to 
Eadward, acknowledging him for their lord and patron. 
About the same time ^thelilaed obtained possession of 
Leicester, by the surrender of the Danish garrison. FoUow- 
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ing thur example, the Banes bIbo at York, by compact or 
oath, declared themselves ready to obey her in all things >. 
This rapid success, though chiefly to be ascribed to the awe 
with which by his diameter as well as anus Eadward had in- 
spired his enemies, might also be partly owing to his policy 
in promoting the emigration of many powerful Danes to the 
newly established Norman state in France, of which we have 
an example in his ready compliance with the wish of the jarl 
Thurkytel to pass over to France, whose absence he no doubt 
considered preferable to his vassalage*. 

During these contests in the eastern parts of the kingdom, 
Eadward had to defend himself against en attack of the 
'Lidwiccas^' &om Brittany, under the jarls Ohter and 
Broald. These, it has been supposed, were the same Danes 
who eighteen years before had left England for Franoe^, and 
now, after the treaty of St. Clair-sur-Epte, had probably been 
expelled by the discontented Britons, or even by Bollo him- 
lelf. Under their jarl Ohter, and Osulf, afterwards jarl of 
Northumbria, in alliance with the Northumbrian king Regtn- 
wald, they first attacked Craoaba (Clackmannan) and Dud- 
hline (Dnnfalain) beyond the Forth, and destroyed the last- 
mentioned place'. They afterwards landed at the mouth of 
the Severn, plundered the coast of Wales, destroying wbat- 

' Su. Chron. a.g31. Fl. Wigorn.aa. 918, 919. 

* Su. ChroQ. ft. 930. Fl.Wigorn. ft.917. 

* 8ax.ChroQ. B.giO. lagram (in Sax. Chron. p. 131) derives thii won) 
from ' lid,' ihip, aai ' wicciau ' (r. wician), /o inhabit. Nenniu* (c. iiiii.) 
pvet another eiplination, viz. " Letewiccion (Lbet Vydion, Camd.), i. e. 
StmilaeeiUei, quoniam conftise loqauDtur. Hi Bunt Britones Aimorici." 
I wonid rather deriTa it from the old name of Armorica, LKtica, terra 
liBtnvia (aee Dam. i. 36}, !□ &Tour of which the reading ' liothwicum ' 
Bpealu, ea veil aa the derivation of the German word ' Leute ' from the 
liKti of the Roman province, [tn the ScSp or Scald's T^c, the line "mid 
lid-wicinpim " would countenance the derlTing of the word from lid, ilip, 
and wicinf, viltimff, piratt. In one MS. aUo of the Sax. Chron. a. S89, the 
reading ' lid-wicing' occure. See Cod. Exon. pp. 323. 1. 1 7, and 519.— T.] 

* Bnhm, Hietorie af Danmark, t. ii. p. 513.— T. 

* Sim. Doneba.s. 919. 
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ever they were unable to carry off, and at Irkenfield made 
priaoner the bishop of Llandafl^ Cameleeo, vhom they bore to 
their ships, and for whose release Eadward paid a ransom of 
forty pounds of silver. On a second landing they were met 
on the way to Irkenfield by the men of Hereford, Gloucester 
and the neighbouring places, and in a battle which ensued, 
Hroald with a brother of Ohter and a considerable part of 
the army were slain, and the rest put to Sight, who being 
afterwards surrounded in an enclosure, were compelled to 
giTe boatages for their immediate departure from the king- 
dom. But Eadward, whom long experience had taught what 
degree of faith was to be placed in the honour of these bar- 
barians, posted bodies of men from the goutbem shore of the 
Severn along the coast westwards, notwithstanding which the 
Danes effected a landing, first at Weoed (Watchet) and again 
at Portloca (Porlock), but were each time beaten off with loss. 
Thence they betook themselves to the isle at Bradanrelice 
(FUthohne') in the Bristol Channel, whence driven by hun- 
ger, they passed into South Wales, and thence to Ireland*. 

In the following year Eadward, in prosecution of his designs 
for the subjugation of the Danes, proceeded to Stamford, 
where he caused fortresses to be erected on the south aide of 
the river Welund (Weland), and reduced all that neighbour- 
hood to his sul^ectioo. Shortly after these occurrenoea 
Eadward lost his heroic sister, who expired at Tamworth' 
not long after her greatest and most beneficial work— her 

> Sax. ChroD. a. SIS. Fl. Wigom. a. 915. has "insula quK R«onc 
nominator." 

> Sim. DoDclm. a. 912. Annal. Camb. a, 013. Su. Cbron. aa. 910, 
91B. Fl.Wigoni.a.gi6. H. Hants. QIB. Atlofwhom, thaoshigreclDg 
B> to ths eveati, differ widely in the time ) hot internal reaaona, tbe mani- 
fMt error of tbe Chronicle, nbich places the death of jEtbelflied in 91S, and 
again in 922, and the tolerably accurate notice* in Florence of foreign 
events, for which we have other independent testimony, incline ui to pre- 
fer the aotharitp of the latter. 

*Fl.Wigom. H.Hunt.a.919. IBCal.JulU. Sax. Chron. aa. giS and 
ms. Annal. Camb. a. 918. 
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treaty with the Danea at York. She left a daughter JE]£wyn, 
for whose hand Guthred's son is said to have been a suitor'. 
If the ;oung princess was not herself averse to his proposal, 
we cannot blame the polity of Eadward in depriving her of 
all authority, and annexing the Mercian territory to his own, 
thereby uniting all the Germanic inhabitants of England 
under one government. jElfwyn unwillingly relinquished her 
prospect of rule, and Eadward found it necessary to convey 
her forcibly into Wessex. The Anghan and Danish inhabi- 
tants of Mercia quickly submitted to Eadward's authority, 
who ceased not to strengthen his extended dominion by new 
fortresses at Badecan-wylla (Bakewell) in Peakland, Man- 
chester, Thelwall and other places'. 

The death of ^thelfleed had, however, raised hopes in one 
quarter of cooquering the land no longer defended by her 
masculine spirit and genius. Sihtric, Guthred's son, who 
had slain his elder brother NieF, and now with Regnald 
governed in Northumbria, made an inroad into Mercia at 
Davenport in Cheshire*, the result of which does not appear 
to have been to his advantage. A short time after, Leofred a 
Dane, and Griffin ap Madoc, a brother-in-law of Owen, prince 
of West Wales, in conjunction with an army fix)m Ireland, 
landed in Wales, in the hope of gaining posseuioD of that 
territory and the adjacent country. They succeeded in making 
themselves masters of Chester and the neighbouring lands, 
and the presence of Eadward was necessary for the recovery 
of that important city^ Having reached the enemy in the 

1 Caradoc, p. 47. 

* Sax. ChroD. aa. 019, 033, 924. Fl. 'Wigoro. oa. 920, 931. 

* Id the Sax. Chron. and H. Hunt, thia event is recorded under the year 
921, wUte Simeon aiaigns it to 914, a date which well accords with other 
drcunutances, and therefore to be preferred, though, in hie 'Hietoriaalia,' 
Simeon, inconsistently with bimaelf, places it under (130. — T. 

* Sim. Dunelm. a. 930. 

* I the more readily adopt the narrative of Caradoc, as W. Malm. (il. 6) 
alio Hys, " Bex Eadwardoa, panels ante obitnm dieboa, nrbem Legioonm 
fidnda Britonum rebellantem a contumacia compescuit." For Eadward's 
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forest of Walewood (Sherwood) he divided his army into two 
bodiesj one of which he intrusted to his son jEthelstan, the 
other to hia sons Eadmnnd and Eadred. ^thelstan being 
personally asstuled by Leofred, wounded him with his spear 
and compelled him to yield; Griffith fell by his younger 
brothers, and the heads of both leaden were displayed as 
trophies over the gates of Chester. The kings of Wales, 
Howei Dda, Clitauc and Idwal, swore alle^ance to Eadward, 
Those of Northumbria, Sihtric, Uhtred and Regnald, who 
had obtained possession of York, and all the Danes in that 
countiy *, the kings also of Scotland and Strathdyde, acknow- 
ledged king Eadward as their father and lord, and concluded 
a firm alliance with him'. Among those who did homage to 
Eadward was also Aldred (Eadred), called of Bamborough, 
the son of Eadwulf, a friend of Alfred, who was probably the 
ancestor of the earls of N'ortfaumberland, so distinguished in 
the following century". He appears to have been one of those 
petty princes or chie& who, like ^Elfred's father-in-law, the 
ealdorman of the Gainas, and the before-mentioned lord of 
Ely, preserved their liberty and connexion with Mercia and 
the rest of England, though in the midst of the Danes. 
Eadward was now more powerful than any Bretwalda had 
ever been, and we perceive the views of Ecgberht and j£lfred 
realized by this indeiatigably active and sagacious piince, 
who, when at the sununtt of his prosperity, was, in the twenty- 

■upremacy over WbIm, Me PalgiUTC, ii. p. crailiv. See also Sex. Chroa. 
a. 923 ; thoDgh if the Anual. Cunb. are correct, Clitnac waa already slain 
in 919. 

' Sax. Chroa. a. 922. Sim. Duuelm. a. 919i where for ' Rex loguald,' 
nad Regvauild. 

* Su.CfaroD.a.934. Ingnlph.FI.Wigoni. b.931. Chron. Mailr.&.92I- 
" hominium fecemot" 

* Tbat Eadnalf was the progenitor of the earls of Northumberland bo 
diftinguished in th« followiog eeotary, appears probable as well from other 
circunutances as from the coiutaatly recairiDg namea of Eadwulf, Uhtred 
and Aldred. See Sax. Chron. oa. 934 and 92fi. Fl. Wigom.B.g36. Sim. 
Dunelm. Hist. S. Cuthberti, p. 74, Palgrave (ii. p.ccexxiii.jgirei another 
descGDt to these eulsi from a MS. of the fourteenth century. 

VOL. II. H 
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fourth year of bis reign, surprised by deatb at the roytl town 
of Feamdftn (Farringdon'}. 

The constant warfare in which Eadward waa engaged left 
him little leisure for occupations connected with the arts and 
BcienceB, which had been loved and cultivated by his father. 
Perhaps too he lacked the devoted incUnalion and eamest- 
neaa of will for which Alfred was so distinguished. During 
the reign of Eadward we meet with no new name otherwise 
oonapicuouB than in war ; yet he provided for the venerable 
friend of hia father : to retain Grimbald with him, who waa 
desirous to return to St. Omer^s, he caused the new mooaa* 
teiy at Winchester to be erected', with a apacious church 
and other buildings. Under him the pilgrimages of the En- 
glish to Rome still continued unabated^. In the estimation 
of the clo^ Eadward's merit was great, when, at the instance 
of pope Formosus, he founded three new bishoprics out of the 
extensive sees of Winchester and Shirebume, which by the 
death of the occapanta had fallen vacant, viz, thoae of Wella, 
Crediton and St, Petroc in Cornwall *. His endeavours for the 
improvement of the laws are known to ua from those bear- 
ing hia name still in existence, among which none was more 
beneficial than the one already noticed, by which the fortress 
of the warrior was made available for the promotion of com- 
merce and of justice, and became, as it were, the cradle of the 
Germanic burgher-class founded on arms and industry, 

Eadward was thrice married and father of five sons and 
nine daughters, in whose careful education he imitated hia 
father Alfred. His first wife or concubine was a noble lady 
named Ecgwin^ who bore him a son, ^thelatan, uid a 

' Sim. Dnnelin. Fl. Wigom. a. 924, where the IndtctioB iv. u SB enoT 
for xu., and sfterwardi, a. 940, Indict, xiv., instead of ilii. Sai. Cliron. 
a. 999. 

' Sai.Cbroo. a.S03. Mon. Angl. Anna), dc Hyde, ap.Alford. 

* Chron.Frodonidi^. fioaqaet.t.vii. pp. 177. ISO. 
' W, Malm. ii. B. R. Wendover, t. i. p. 371. 

* W. Malm, <ii. t) calls htr " iUoatria fonnina," bat ii, 6. says, "vt 
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dooghter, whose name has not been transmitted to lu, mar- 
ried to Sihtric, the Danieh king of Northumbria. His second 
wife was ^liUed, a daughter of the ealdorman ^thehn, by 
whom he bad — 1. a son named ^tbelweard, who died soon 
after his father; 2, Eadwine, of whom hereafter, and six 
daughters : 1. EadtUed ; 3. j^thelhitd, who both embraced a 
reli^ous life; 2. Eadg^u, married to Charles the Simple; 
4. Eadhild, to Hugh the Great, count of Paris ; 5. ^Ifgifu, 
to some prince in the neighbourhood of the Alps ; 6. Eodgytb, 
to Otto the First, king of Germany. By his third consort, 
EadgiAi, he had Eadmund and Eadred, who, after i£theU 
stan's death, in succession ascended the throne, and two 
daughters, Eadburb, a nun at Winchester, and Ead^u mar- 
ried to Louis of Aquitaine', king of Aries. Of Eadburh the 
following tale is related : When she was scarcely three years 
old, her &ther placed a chalice and the gospels in one part of 
the room, and rings and tnvcelets in another, when, on being 
asked which she would choose, Eadburh regarding the orna- 
ments with a frown, crept to the cup and gospels. Where- 
upon her father exclaimed, " Go whither the divine Spirit 
calls thee, follow with happy footsteps the spouse whom thou 
hast chosen^.'-' For the sake of the political relations to wluch 
we have already alluded, it would be desirable to know at 
what period the marriage took place between the daughter of 
Eadward and Charles the Simple, but the annals of both 
nations leave us in imcertainty regarding the date of an event 
so interesting as the first marriage of an English king's 
dau^iter with a king of France. After her husband's im- 
prisonment by Herbert count of Vermandois in the year 923, 

fenuit, concubina," adding, however, " banc Dotam, si tamen vera eat." 
He ofterwvdB give* the story of the Bhepberd's daughter. Florence ilylei 
btr " mulier oobiliHima." The Aanal. Rome*, c. iv. have " alto quidem 
pfttrii profunu uoguine, sedj ut fertur, Don teque nobilis exceptua gremio 
concubioK." 

' Ethdw. PnMtm. Flor. Geneal. W.Malin.u.5,[wbomiata](«between 
.£lf^ uid Esdgrth,— T.J > W,Maliii.u.l3. De Pont. lib. ii. 
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Kadgifu fled with her infant son Louis d'Outremer (ho called 
from bis toDg abode in England) to ber father, not long before 
his death, who received her with paternal afiection. 

Mention is also made of another son of Eadward and 
brother of ^thelstan, named QregoriuB^whom a yearning after 
beavenl; goods drew &om his Other's court to the graves of 
the apostles, and from tbe cit^ of St. Peter to the wilds of 
the Alps. At his instance, his broth^-in-Iaw, the emperor 
Ottoj it is said, converted a chapel there founded by St. 
Meinrad into an abbey, that of our Lady atEinsiedeIn'. The 
old and, it seems, the modem writers of English history have 
overlooked this anecdote of a connexion between their royal 
bouse and that celebrated cloister, the truth of which there 
appears no valid reason to doubt, and which, even if un- 
founded, would, as mere old tradition, prove the wide-spread 
renown of Eadward more incontrovertibly than any prdse 
bestowed on him as an endower of monasteries. 

•STHELSTAN. 

To enjoy all the fruits of the valour of his forefathers, 
during a reign though not long yet pre-eminent in ^ry, 
eacb year of which appeared destined to witness a new ex- 
altation of the Anglo-Saxon name, was the happy lot of 
^thelstan, the eldest of Eadward's sons, who had already 
signalized himself by his military prowess. It is a sign more 
confidently to be relied on than the most unqualified praise 
bestowed by monkish chroniclers, and by which the historic 
inquirer recognises the greatest characters in the misty region 
of the past, when, transformed by the grateful enthuaiasm of 
their contemporaries into poetic forms, they become, through 
perpetuation in deep-felt traditions, lost, as it were, for ages, 
and often for ever, to undisguised authentic history. To ren- 
der present and eternize what is deeply felt, ordinary words 

* J. T. MUUer, Geachiclite der Schweiz, Bd. i. c. 13. h. 295. [The nsne 
of Oregoritu was probably auomed on hia enleiing the draich.— T.} 
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are insuffident, and ia the ac«>ininodating garb of poetry, 
poBterity poasessea the venerable testimoaial of the feeliDgs 
with, and tone in which antiquity celebrates its heroes. 

The foregoing remarka are particularly applicable to the 
case of ^thelstan, the circumstances of whose birth were 
early veiled in impeDetrable obscurity. A shepherd's daughter 
of transcendent beauty sees in a dream a moon shining from 
her body, Uie light of which illumined all England. The 
dream is reported to the person who had nursed the children 
of j£lfred, and who, on inquiry into the matter, received the 
maiden into her house and treated her as a daughter. It hap- 
pened shortly after, that prince Eadward, on passing through 
the village, vbited his nurse, where he saw and fell in love 
with the fair Ecgwin. The birth of ^thelstan was the result 
of their a£fection, whose glory beams over his native land with 
a brightness never known before. 

^thelstan, when a beautilul and elegant child, was the 
favourite of his grandfather, and the people had not forgotten 
how Alfred, with his benediction, had dedicated him to a 
soldier's life, by the pfl of a purple mantle, a belt studded 
with gems, and a Saxon sword in a golden scabbard'. Ead- 
ward by his last will named his eldest son as his successor, 
and the nobles both of Mercia and Wessex the more willinf^y 
confirmed this disposition, as immediately after the death of 
Eadward, his next son ^thelweard, of uncontested legitimacy, 
also died, the other sons had not reached the age of manhood, 
and the younger brother of Eadward, who under such cir- 
cumstances might have succeeded to the crown, had also 
been dead about two years^ ^thelstan at his accession was 
thirty years of age : he was inaugurated at Kingston by the 
hand of the archbishop of Canterbury, ^thelm^. 

His accession did not, however, take place without oppo- 
sition even in Wessex. At Winchester, a certain Alfred 

> W. Malm. ii. 6. > Fl. Wigoro. (t. 922. 

■ FI.Wigorn.a.934. 
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ivith his adbereata had deriaed the plan of seizing the king 
and depriving him of sight. On the discovery of the plot, 
the criminal (ffhose name as well as his attempt would seem 
to inchoate some relBtionship to the royal house) was sent to 
Rome, to clear himself on oath before pope John tiie Tenth 
of the crime laid to his charge, a measure only perhaps to be 
accounted for by the supposition that j£Ured belonged to the 
church ; but which circumstance the monastic chroniclers, as 
in other like cases, may, for the honour of their order, have 
thought proper to suppress'. He took the oath before the 
altar of St Peter's, and instantly fell, and was borne away by 
hifl attendants to the School of the Saxons, where on the third 
night he expired. This incident served as a complete con- 
flrmatioD of bis guilt : at all events, his cluma were extin- 
guished by his death, and bis ample possessions in the n«gh- 
bourhood of Malmesbury were, by a decree of the witan, 
B^udged to the deeply injured king, whose clemency is lauded 
for allowing a traitor marked by Ood a grave among Chris- 
tians t and the donation of Alfred's lands to the abbey of 
Malmesbury has gained, from the pen of a monk of that 
foundation, the well-known historian William, the warmest 
praiae for the liberal donor', whom ages after he celebrates 
as the greatest of the Anglo-Saxon rulers, when ^thelstan's 
race had long been driven from the country and their pre- 
tensions extinguished, and a kingdom of Wessex no longer 
existed among European states. 

One of the &rst acts of jfitheistan was the sacrifice to 
policy of his own sister, whose name has not been transmitted 
to us, in bestowing her on the Northumbrian prince Sihtrit^ 
the brother of Regnald then lately deceased^ whose suit for 

■ W.Mftlm.ii.Q. "Quidun Elf^ediu cum factJMu SQis." "Elfredas 
mmgDK intolentin homo," 

' W. Malm. ii. 6. De Geat. Pont. v. 

■ Hilt. S. Cnthberti ap. Twysdeu, p. 74, where it is said that he died at 
the same time u king £adward. B^oald teems to have gone at that time 
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the hand of .<Glfw7D, the daughter of ^thelfleed, liad fiir- 
nished a pretext for depriving that young princeaa of her 
hereditary dominion. Sihtrio was baptized and received 
Xorthumbria, or rather Bemicia, from the Tees to Edin- 
burgh, the limit of the Saxon territoiy and civilization, in 
vaasal^ie to the king of Wessex, but died within a year, 
when jEthelatan, availing himself of the favourable oppor- 
tunity, expelled Guthfiith and Anlaf, the sona of Sihtric by 
a former marriage, and incorporated that country with his 
other atatea : Anlaf fled to Ireland, where Daniah princes, 
his near relativea^ ruled, who received him with welcome. 
Quthfrith, the elder brother, took refuge with Coastantine 
king of Scotland and Eugeniui of Cumberland, who, on the 
demand of ifitheUtan, were ready to deliver up the fii^tive. 
With a companion named Tur&ith, OuthJrith, however, ef- 
fected bis escape, and shortly after lud siege to York, but 
finding the citizens deaf both to his threats and promises, he 
betook himself with bia comrade to a oeigbbouring &BtnesB, 
where he was besieged by a body of West Saxons, whom he 
conbived to elude by flight. He now passed some time at 
sea, till he lost his friend Turfrith by shipwreck, when, driven 
by storms and the hardships attendant on exile, he sur- 
rendered himself to iSthelstan, vho received the son of his 
brother-in-law kindly, and entertained him wilh old Saxon 
hospitality. But four days had scarcely elapsed, when, either 
from mistrust of ^tiielstan's intentions, or urged by the 
restlesaness of his kindred, the Dane disappeared, and again, 
like a fish to its native element^, betook himself to a life of 
piracy. j£thelstan now caused the fortress constructed by 
the Danes at York to be demolished, to deprive them of such 

to France, to Iiftve been tha chieftain of the Northmen on the banka of the 
Loire, and to turn follea in the defeat of hie coantryineii in the paaa of 
Chaillee, between La Chapelle and Chabb^. See Frodoardi Chroo. 
aa. 933, 92S. 
1 W. Malm. ii. 6, probably from an historic ballad. 
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a place of refuge for the tatwee. The epoil found there was 
divided among his English followers, on -which account 
jEthelstan's munificence has been made a subject of praise, 
while he appears to have acted conformably to the old Ger- 
manic usage, which allowed to the king no larger share than 
what fell to him by lot'. The administration of Northumbria 
was conducted by vassals of the king, among whom some of 
Danish, though naturalized families were included. 

The North of Europe began now to pass from the state of 
fermentation and disorder which had prevailed in all its coun- 
tries into a more peaceable and orderly condition. The petty 
kingdoms into which Denmark, Norway and Sweden were 
divided, and which bore some resemblance to those of the so- 
called Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy', were now by Oorm the Old, 
Harald Harfagr and Eric being rapidly united into the three 
great kingdoms of the North. The pet^ kings of those 
countries were prevented by weakness from laying any claim 
to the conquests made by their subjects, or rather kinsmen, 
in foreign parts, and any intimations to the contrary, to be 
found in the Danish historians of the middle age, may safely 
be ascribed to later political objects, or other motives. The 
Norwegian fiigitives from the iron sceptre of Harald Harftgr 
were content with the peaceable occupation of Iceland, and 
by the state (Tf civilization into which they there entered, they 
have partly compensated for the ravages committed by their 
kinsmen in the fairer lands of the South. Harald, although 
T^^arded as a descendant of Ingvar^, seems to have laid no 
claim to the north of England, ^thelstan himself is said to 
have visited his country, to have been on most friendly terms 
with him, and to have received his son Hakon for education 

' See in Oregor. Taron. ii. 27> the story of the vue of Soiaeons, wid for 
an instance in the eleventh centnry, see Arnold of Liibeck, i. 27. 

^ AnoDTm. Roakild. Adara.BreiD. ii. IS. 

■ Of his urn Adam. Brem. {ii, IS) aaya, " Haqninns ex genere Inguar et 
giganteo aemine desceodena." 
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in English manners and accompliahments ; and when Hakon, 
at a later period^ after the exptilsion of Eric Blodox, was sum- 
moned by the people to ascend the vacant throne of Norway, 
^thelstan, as we are told, supported him with his forces. 

Although from the general habits of the age, an intimacy 
between a Norwegian monarch and the king of the land of 
Germanic and Scandinavian culture, under the given circum- 
stances, does not appear impossible, and where a connexion 
of marriage between the princes might have more closely 
united the two nations, which for some years bad been on 
peaceable terms, yet this sending of a son to a prince who 
had proved himself so equivocally disposed aa Miheiat&n, and 
who (as TVBs afterwards the case) from a friend to the North- 
men might so easily become their enemy, bears at least an 
appearance of great improbability. No English historian 
mentions Hakon's residence at the court of ^thelstan. Of 
an intercourse between Harald and ^thelstan some account 
is, indeed, given by a later Anglo-Norman monk', who relates 
that the Norw^ian king sent as a present to the king of En- 
gland, by his envoys Helgrim and Osfrith, a ship with a golden 
beak, a pmple sail, and within set round with gilded shields, 
and that these envoys received royal entertainment and 
presents irom the king at Tork. The embellishment of this 
narrative is perfectly characteristic of the ballad followed, if 
not verbally translated by the above-mentioned writer, who 
seems to have regarded it as his special calling to convert 
poetic truth into historic untruth. Had this chronicler, the 
chief disseminator, if not sometimes the inventor of j£thel- 
stan's glory, known from the same ballad or any other source 
that story of Hakon, would he not have inserted it in his 
work ? The only authorities then for the tradition are some 
Northern chroniclers", of whose poetic sources we are aware, 

* 'William of MalmeBbury (li. G). 

' Theodoricus Monach. de Regib. Korw. ap. Laagebek, t. v. p. 314. 
Snone, Har&ld's Saga, cc. 41-43. The English biBtorians 4iave omitted to 
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but who, nevertheless, are not ruhljr, and without an attempt 
at illiutration, to be cast aside as worthless. Does our mis- 
tnist lead us to the right conclusion, if, as on a former 
occasion, we recognise in ^thelstan not the long of the En- 
glish (Anglonim), but Guthrum-^thelstan I. or II. king of 
the Elast Angles, to whom Harald (who became king in 863} 
intrusted his son in his childhood? This explanation can 
only gain in probability on a closer consideration of the stoiy 
of ifithelstan's visit to Denmark, and where it is noticed that 
he was in his father's days there received by Guthrum, in 
which we are again deluded by the mistake for Guthrum- 
^thelstan in the Dano-SngUsh territory'. 

This tradition of Hakon's education at the court of ^tbel- 
ston, which has gained him in the history of Norway the 
name of " Hakon jfithelstan's fostre," or foster-son, acquires 
importance from the account that Harald's eldest son, Elric 
BlodSx, who after his fother's death reigned some years in 
Norway, reigned also, after Guthfrith's expulsion, as the vas- 
sal of ^thelstan, in England. The most credible account*, 
however, merely states that being driven ftom Norway in the 
year 936, Eric fled to England, where, having been honour- 
ably recnved by the unknown king, he died. 

Less questionable than ^Ethelstan's relations with the 
North are those which he maintuned with the IVankish 
dominions. No ohangc having taken place in the unhappy 
condition of his brother-in-law, Charles the Simple, ^thel- 
stan set the example of a policy often followed in later times, 
by recondling himself with the real ruler of France, Hugh 

notice that Suco GnunuMticuB also (1>t>- '■■ p- *76) gives the aceonnt of 
Hakoo's edacatioii with ^thelatan, and with very initnictivfl additioua, a* 
that the latter's object in undertaking that charge was to secure the aid of 
Harald Harfagr against the Danish lung Harald BUtond ; thongh it la well 
known that Harald Harfagr and Harald Blitand did not reign at the same 
time, ^tbeletan is, moreover, called the son of Edelrad (^thebred), and 
the Danish Harald spears as the son of lliyre, daughter of Edelrad^ and 
testamentary b^r to England 1 lb. p. 469. 

* Wallingford, p. 540. ' Theodoiic. lib. i. 
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the Great, count of Paru, the son of Robert tbe First, and 
father of Hugh Capet, and giving to him his sister Eadhild in 
marriage ' . The fiiptive adherents of the unfortunate Charles 
appear to have gone to Ireland, and, perhaps, himself also*. 
The negotiator was Adalolf, count of Boulogne, son of Bald- 
win of Flanders and ^Iftluyth, 8 daughter of j£l&ed", con- 
sequently a cousin of i£thelstan, who, in the name of Hugh, 
brou^t over innumerable rare and precious gifts, which he 
displayed before the nobles assembled at Abingdon. Besides 
relics of inestimable ralue, among which were a part of tha 
holy cross, and of the crown of thorns set in crystal, there 
were the sword of Constantine the Great, in the hilt of which 
was one of the nails of the cross, and on which was inscribed 
in golden letters the name of its former poBsessor j tbti spear 
of Charlemagne, said to be the identical weapon with which 
the centurion pierced the side of the Saviour ; the banner of 
St. Maurice the martyr and chief of the Theban legion, by 
which the above-named emperor in his Spanish wars was wont 
to break the ranks of the Saracens and put them to flight ; 
noble horses with rich trappings, oriental spices, such as had 
never before been seen in England ; splendid jewels, particu- 
larly emeralds ; an onyx vase — undoubtedly an antique — o£ 
such extraordinary workmanship, that the com sculptured on 
it seemed to wave, the vines to bud and the men to move, and 
so highly polished, that it resembled a mirror*. This descrip- 
tion reminds us of the Barb^ni or Portland vase, and other 
priceless treasures of art, to which no age has ever shown 
itself indifferent. The marriage to which this munificence waa 

' Ethclw. in Procem. Chrou. Frodoardi, k. 936. W. Malm. ii. 6, who 
coDfooudi Hugh with his aon. Hogo FloriM. up. Bonqnat, t. viii. p. 389. 

I AhubL Sbxo, a. 037. 

* Mahnrabory (ii> ft) erroDeouslf sa,j», " Glint Baldewini ex fiUa regis 
Edwwdi Etheliwithk." Cf.Chron. Sithienae ap. Bonqnet, u. p. Jt. The 
' Brerissinia Regum Anglis Hist.' (MS. Hamburg.) rightly iddi " coniM 
BoaoniE," which in Milmeflbnrjr. its chief sourEe, U wanting. 

»-W.Miaiii.ii.6. 
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a prelude was, however, not a happy one. After some years 
we find Hugh and ^tbelatan in hostile opposition to each 
other ; Eodhild died or was divorced childless. Hugh Capet 
was the son of Hugh the Great by a second marriage with 
Hedwig, daughter of Henry the First, king of Germany. 

At this period the kingdom possessed a power greater than 
at any previous time. East Anglia was again united with En- 
gland and placed under the government of a relation of the 
royal house of the name of ^thelstan, who, on account of 
his influence, and perhaps as a ludicrous distinction between 
him and his royal namesake, was called the half-king*. Howel 
Dda, king of Wales, the celebrated lawgiver of bis people, the 
son of Cadell (ob. 909) and grandson of Roderic the Great ^ 
and who after the death of his unde Anaraut (ob.915) was 
the chief of the princes of Wales j Owen (Wer) king of 
Gwent, Constantine king of Scotland and Ealdred of Bam- 
borough had formed an alliance against ^thelstan, when they 
saw that he was becoming powerful afler the expulsion of 
Guthfirith. But the arms of ^thelatan proved victorious, and 
those prinMs were compelled to sue for peace at Eamot (Em- 
met in Northumberland), which was granted, on the renewal 
of their oaths and pledges, and their renunciation of idolatry^ 
This last condition can, however, apply only to the Scots. 
The North Welsh now attempted to cast off their subjection 
to MertuB, on the transfer of the government of that kingdom 
to Wessex ; but ^thelstan compelled them, at a meeting held 
at Hereford, to pay a yeariy tribute of twenty pounds of gold, 
three hundred poimds of silver, twenty-five thousand head of 
cattle*, — a tribute larger than had ever been exacted, to which 
■ Aanftl. Ramea. c. iii. 

> Ibis rectification of the common accountg I owe to the Annal. Camb. 
aa. 909. E)16, and Brut y TfW. aa. 926, 948. Of the lona of Heroeid of 
Dimetia, who had fonnerlf daimed Alfred's protection, Liewarch died in 
g03, Rostri was beheaded in 904, and thus the Idiif^m passed to the 
sons of Hotri Mawr. See AoDal. Camb. 

> Sax. Chroo. Fl. Wigom. a. 936- W. Malm. ii. 6. 

* Caradoc, p. 43, aUtes the more probable number of five thoosand. 
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were added a number of hounds and hawks, and a perpetual 
feudal aubjecttoQ of those under-kings to the Basileus of 
Britain. We soon see these tributaries paying considerable 
autns for their investiture, serving in the armj of the English 
king against their own kin, and attending the witena-gemot of 
their Germanic superior', ^thelstan fixed the Wje as a 
boundary for the Welsh, and the Tamar for the West Britona, 
whom he also compelled to abandon the cil^ of Exeter^ which 
till then they had possessed in common with the Saxons. 
Following his fitther's ejuuuple, he caused the city to be sur- 
rounded by a wall of hewn stone strengthened with towers, 
under the protection of which the Saxons cultivated the arts 
of peace so successfully, that Exeter, notwithstanding the 
sterility of the surrounding country, became one of the most 
frequented and richest marts of the early middle age. 

An alliance with the land of the Old-Saxons is the next 
event in the reign of j£thelstan to which our attention ia 
directed. Henry the First, sumamed the Fowler, king of the 
Germans, solldted the hand of a sister of ^thelatan for his 
son, the subsequently renowned emperor Otto the Qreat^. 
^thelstan sent over two of his sisters to Cologne, Eladgyth 
and MiSfffa (Adive), attended by his chancellor Thurcytel, a 
cousin of the king, the son of ^thelweard, a man who re- 
nounced the pleasures of the world and the enjoyment <^ vast 

' Cf. Fslgrave, i. p. 460. 

• W.Mftlm.ii.6. " CornwallenseB «b Eiceatra, quam ad id teniporiB 

cqno cam Aaglia jure inhabitanDt, cedere compulit." Id. de Ge«t. Pont, 
ii. " Hanc urbem primiu rex Elbelstaniu in potestatem Anglorain, effugatis 
BrittonibUB, redactani tnrribua inBignivlt," etc. 

» Contio. Rheginon. a. 930. Wittekind, lib. i., who, as also IMtmar. 
Sigebert of Gcmblours and others, erroneously call her the daughter of 
Eadmund . Anoal. S»o has the right year, Liudolf, the eon of Eadgyth, 
was 16 years old at the time of her death, od the 26 Jan. wr. Wittekind, 
lib.iii. Liutprandide RebiMgestialmper.et Regnto, 1. iv, c. 7. An endow- 
ment for the benefit of the souls of himself and his beloved Eadgyth was 
bestowed by Otto on the abbey of Cherremont near LiSge. See charter of 
947 in Mir« Opp. Diploni. t. i. p. 50*. According to Wittekind, Eadgyth 
lived nineteen years inSaxony ; she must conteqaently haTearrived there not 
later than 939, as it ia stated in Annal. Qoedlinb. h. s. {ap. Pertz, t. iii.) 
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posaenioiLs for tlie sake of guiding in his exalted poat, by hia 
visdom and goodneM^ the councils of Edward and the three 
succeeding kings. Eadgyth became the wife of Otto '> her 
siater was married to a prince and high official of the court, 
who is described as posaesBitig a territory near the Alps^. A 
part of the ' morgengabe ' or marriage-gift of Eadgyth was tbe 
city of Magdeburg. She lived sixteen years in h^py union 
vith the famed German king, to whom she bore a aon named 
Liudolf (who became estranged from hia father on his second 
marriage, and died before him). Of her virtues we possesa a 
venerable record &om a female pea in the harmonious verses 
ofRoBwithaS. 

Eadgifu, the youngest and &ireat of ^tbelstan's sisters, 
was married to a prince called by the Eog^b chroniclers 
Iiouis of AquitaineS who by modern writers is supposed to 
be the king of Lower Burgundy or Provence of tiiat name'. 
But this prince reigned too early to be regarded as the consort 
of EadgiAi, and our ignorance of Ouienne during that period 
deprives us of all ground for doubting the existence of a 
prince Louis of Aquitaine, though the requisite illustration 
from French historians is much to be wished for, in order 
better to enable us to estimate the doubtful fidelity of the 
accounts relative to ^thelstan. 

While the power and reputation of the king were daily in- 
creasing throi^hout Europe, in consequence of such brilliant 
alliances, he was unreoiitting in his endeavours, by a liberal 
distribution <^ the wealth he had acquired by conquest or 

■ A.D. 930. 

■ Bee Literary Introductiaa, p. ilvi, Ingulph. W. Main. ii. 0,6. Will BO 
chromdn-, no docnmeot ever impait ton* the name uid teiritoiyof Otto'* 
brodm-ui-lkw ? He may have been a prince of Barfandjr, Leniburg or 
Kiberg. Tbe chartera or the abbey of Einaiedela may poaaibly coataia 
thii infonnatioii. Romitfaa eipreaaly namu Adive bm the younger aiBter. 

* Oe Ocatu OdonU, p. 16S. 

* W. Malm. ii. 6. loEulph. 

* So Bchcidt (tea Orig. Guelfic. iv. p. 301 aq.}, who regards Adive and 
Elgive aa the tame daoghter of Eadward, but does not nioove the chro. 
nological diOealty. 
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otherwise to the monasteries, not only of hia own country but 
of foreign parts, to provide both for his earthly glory and for 
the eternal BalvBtion of his soul. It is related that an honour- 
able mission was sent by him to many of the monasteries of 
Switzerland, particularly to the Scottieh abbey of St. Gall, 
and that ^thelstan, by his envoy Cynewotd, bishop of Wor- 
cester, was admitted among the spiritual brotherhood of that 
cloister'. 

But no merits, no exertions were sufficient to obliterate the 
injurious stain which in the eyes of his prejudiced countiy- 
men was attached to the birth of jfithelstan, and which, 
through his efforts to remove it, only appeared the greater. 
Eadwine, the eldest son of his Other's undoubtedly lawful 
marriage, had attained the age of manhood, and youthiitl in- 
discretion, love of a faithful people, or, perhaps, restless fear 
on the part of the usurper, excited the suspicion that he 
cherished thoughts of rule. Eadwine, both personally and 
tiirough the medium of friends, assured his brother of bis 
fidelity; he asserted his innocence on oath, but in vain, 
jfithelstan commanded him and his armour-bearer (who must 
have been implicated in the charge) to be sent oat to sea in 
an old crazy boat without oars or rowers. Driven by the fury 
of the wind and waves, and weary of life, the setheliug, in a 
paroxysm of despair, cast himself into the ocean ; hia com- 
panion with better hopes succeeded in rescuing the corpse of 
his master, which, by rowing with his hands and feet, he 
brought to shore near Witsand on the coast of France^ 
However extraordinary this sort of punishment may appear, 
which exposes the judge to the vengeance of the criminal, 

' 3«c J. T. Miiller, GeMhichte der Schweiz, Bd. i. c. 12, who in note 2G9 
cites a MS. document of jEtheUtan of SSQ. The see of bishop Cynewold 
I find ID Fl. Wigom. aa. 939. 957, and Molmeab. de Pont. lib. ir. 

* Sax. Chrou. Chron. Mkilr. a. 933. H, Hunt, merely mmtions that 
Eadwioe periahed at tea. Sim. Dunelra. " rex EtfaeUtacus jiusit Eadwi- 
num. fratrem suuin, Bubmergi io mare." Malniesbuiy doubts the murder, 
on accomit of i£thelstaD's affectioD for his other brothers. 
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should he hj any chance escape from death, it is, nevertheless, 
in perfect keeping with the spirit of a time that left so much 
to what were called Qod's judgements, which, though devised 
to mitigate the barbarism of the age, might also shelter the 
murderer under the cloak of justice and religion', ^thelstan 
either felt or affected great remorse for the foul misdeed ; a 
penance of seven years was undergone by him, in the hope of 
destroying the worm that gnawed his heart ; and the thought- 
less jest of his cup-bearer who, it is said, had instigated him 
to the fratricide, cost that officer his life'. 

j£thelstan was the more sensible of the necessi^ of secu- 
ring tranquillity at home, as he saw the storm gathering which 
threatened him from the North. In the autumn of the year 
934, Constantine, king or — as he is designated with reference 
to his feudal superior of Eo^and — under-king of Scotland, 
attended a witena-gemot at Buckingham : on his return the 
revolt broke out. Eocha (Owen, Eugeoius) was at that time 
king of Cumberland, in virtue of a disposition of Constantine, 
by which Cumberland was assigned to the tanaist, or pre- 
sumptive heir of the Scottish crown till his accession to the 
latter kingdom. This prince now leagued himself with Con- 
stantine, to tight both in his own cause and that of bis future 
kingdom ; but ^thelstan with his army marched into Scot- 
land, which he laid waste to Dunfoeder and Wertennore, 
while his fleet ravaged the coast as far as Caithness, Constan- 
tine was now agun compelled to submit to the king of En- 
gland, to whom he sent his son as a hostage with many pre- 
sents. Peace being thus restored, j£thelstan returned to 
Wessex. 

> Similar instances are those of ^thelthiyth, the queen of Offii (vol. i. 
p. 237), aad Biom the murderer of Lothbrog (see p. 3S). Bromton, &. S04. 

* Malmesbuiy (ii. 6) informs us, that as he was serving wine bit foot 
liaving slipt, he recovered himself witK the other, safing, "llus brother 
be)pB brotiier." A similar story is told of Eadnard the Confessor : tbe 
chaige ■gMMt ^thelatan is not, however, on that account to be considered 
grouudlesa. 
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v£the1fltan's BttentioQ was now powerfully attracted toward b 
IVance. For several years the Bretons had been striving to 
cast off the yoke of the Normans, and Eadward's ward, Alan, 
Bumamed Barba torta, returned with j£thelstan's consent to 
his country'. His Brst endeavours, in the year 931, to restore 
the indep^idence of his nation seem not to have been buc- 
cessftil, but on the death of Radolf (Raoul), the usurper of the 
French throne, in 936, the affairs of France assumed another 
aspect, ^thelston's nephew, Louis d'Outremer, the son of 
Charles the Simple, who died in 929, had been recalled by a 
deputation from the united chiefs of bis kingdom, at the head 
of which was the archbishop of Sens. This decisive step had 
been caused by iEthelstan, through his embassies and pre- 
sents to the powerful duke of Normandy, William the First'. 
Between the hands of ^thelstan and Eadgifii, the dignitaries 
took the oath of allegiance ; Ixiuis with a splendid train sailed 
for Boulogne, and was shortly a&at crowned king of the 
Franks^ ^thelatan did not now abandon his nephew, but 
by bis powerful support contributed to muntain him on his 
tottering throne, which his brother-in-law, the Gterman king 
Otto, who had ascended the throne at the same time with 
Ixmis, in conjunction with Hugh, — who, after the death of 
Eadhild, had married Hedw^, a sister of Otto, — had with 
united forces assailed. English warriors were probably pre- 
sent at the capture of Mootreuil, by Amulf count of Flanders, 
a cousin of j£thelstan : the wife of count Hertuin, who was 
there with her sons made prisoner, was sent to iOthelstan, who 
soon after saw his nephew, by his marriage with Gerberge, 
another of Otto's sisters, the widow of Giselbert, the lately 

* Frodoardi Chron, ea. 931, 930, 937. Hugo Flomc. Chron. Namoet. 
sp. Bonqast, t. viii, p. 276. " Britonn a transmaiiiw regiooibus, Alttani 
r^ia pnesidio revertentea." 

* Dado, Ub. iv. p. 96. Booqnet, t. Tui. p. 304. Hago Floriac. ib. p. 319. 
Gul. Gemet. iu.c.4. 

* Chron. Odorani. Chron. Verdnn. Bouqnet, tui. 337, 390. Frodotrd, 
iv. c. 26. 

VOL. II. I 
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deceased duke of Loiraiae, firmly establislied oo the throne of 
France, tnd Alan settled in hii dukedom '. The sequel of the 
life of Eiadgifli, the mother of Louis, redound* little to her 
honour. Having formed an attachment to the count of 
Meaux, the son of the oount of Vermandoii, who had deprived 
her consort of hia throne, she caused him, aa it were by vio- 
lence, to carry her off. They were subsequently married, but 
Louis, justly provoked by such flagrant conduct, seized on his 
mother and committed her to the custody of his queen ^. 

The opportunity of profiting by vEthelstan's participation 
in the aSkirs of Europe was not neglected by his conquered* 
but not humbled enemies in the north of England. Anlaf 
(Olaf), a son of Guthfrith^ bad married a daughter of Con- 
Btantine king of Scotland. Through this union the plan may 
necessarily have suggested itself of a Dano>Northumbrian 
kingdom, which might serve as a wall of defence for the inde- 
pendence both of Scotland and Cumberland. An extensive 
combination of the Danes in England and Ireland with the 
Scots and the IdDdred states was consequently formed against 
^thelstan. With six hundred and fifteen ships Anlaf arrived 
in the Humber fhon Ireland^ and united his forces with those 
of his father-in-law Constantine, Owen of Cumberland and 
many princes of British race, ^thelstan, who was well 
skilled in the art of deceiving his enemies by negotiation, 

> Frodoard, oa. 938, 939- 

* Fradovd, &. 951. 

* By Malmttbniy, Ingulf ud oth«n the Anlaf Trho fonglit at Brnnui- 
bnrh ii celled the sou of Sihtric, but the death of thii Anlaf is recorded in 
the Sax. Chrou. and H. Hunt, under the year 942, while the son of Sihtric 
tres liTing aa late aa 944, aa la elident from the following testitnonlea ; 
Sim. Dunelm.. after mentioning (a. 941) that " filiua Sihtrici nomine Onlaf 
rcgnavit saper Northaohymbroa," infbnna ui (a. 943) that " Northambii 
ngem auum Onlaf de regno eipulenmt." H. Hunt, ia even more explicit: 
he saj:B (a. 943), " Eo in tempore obut rex Anlaf, dc qno pradiKimua i 
INMtM v«ro rei Eadmundui toacepit jwniiam aHam At^. regam Daconim, 
In baptistnate." And (a. 944) " Tegea prvdicti Daconim, anlicat AnlsfjUiM 
SiiH«i et ficfi&aldUB Olios OndCudi, ftcgeront pscsm," etc.— T. 

* Sim. Dnneim. a. 937. 
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made use of the time thereby gained to place himself in a con- 
dition to oppose them with a well-appointed army. The 
courage and craft of Anlaf are acknowledged by his enemies. 
In the guise of a harper he gained admisaion into the camp of 
^thelatan^ where he played before the king and his guests 
during their repast, and was enabled during his stay to gather 
the informaUon he sought. Disdaining the hireling's reward 
that had been bestowed on him by ^thelstan, he buried it in 
the earth. While engaged in this operation, he was observed 
and recognised by a soldier who had formerly served under 
him. The man instantly communicated his discovery to the 
king, who on upbraiding him for not having betrayed the 
Dane the instant that he recognised him, received for answer, 
" King ! the same oath that I have taken to you I took to 
Aulaf; had I violated it, you might have expected similar 
perfidy towards yourself: but deign to listen to your servant's 
advice ; move your tent to some other spot, and there awut 
in patience the arrival of your reinfiircements." The king 
followed the soldier's counsel. In the evening Werstan, 
bishop of Shirebume, arrived with a body of forces, and 
established his quarters in the place previously occupied by 
the king. During the night Anlaf entered the camp, where 
his first victims were the bishop and all bis attenduits. Fol- 
lowing up his success Anlaf next attacked the quarters of the 
king, who, being awakened by the tumult, succeeded after a 
severe conflict in repelling the assailants'. 

Two days after the above-mentioned event, was fought the 
great and memorable battle of Brunanburh* in Northumber- 
land, one of the most celebrated conflicts of the middle age, 
in which was manifested to the utmost all the intenseness of 
hate existing between the contending nations. The Saxon 
chronicler, disdaining the simple language of prose in recount- 
ing the glorious achievements of his heroes, ^thelstan and 

) W. Malm. ii. 6, and De OestU Ptmt. lib. ii. 
* Simeon calls the battle-place Wenduo. — T, 
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hia brother fiadmund, has recourse to aong', and from hia 
verses later anntdiats have chiefly draws their accounts of 
this &mou8 battle. Five kings, among whom £ligenius, an 
nnder-king of Deira, is named, seven jarls of the Danes and 
their allies, a son of the Scottish king Constantine, who fell 
hy the hand of the valiant chancellor Thurcytel, by whom 
the dtixens of London and a body of Mercians under Singin 
were led to the conflict, beudes an almoat countless number 
t^ warriors, are said to have fallen. Constantine and Anlaf 
fled to their ships'. Among the slain on the Kngliah side 
were ^IfVine and ^tbelwine, brothers of Thurcytel and 
cousins of ^thelatan. No greater carnage, says the poet, 
had ever taken place in the island aince those proud war- 
smiths the Angles and the Saxons from the East first came 
over the broad sea to Britain. According to the Scandinavian 
accounts of the battle of Bnmanburb, on which, however, no 
implicit rdiance can be placed, aome Northern mercenaries, 
led by Egil and Thorolf, were in the pay of ^thelstan, who, 
by annihilating the Irish auxiliaries, had mainly contributed 
to the victory ; and, if credit may be given to Egil's Saga, Eric 
Blodox, the eon of Harald Harfagr bj the fair Hewa, had, 
some time before the battle of Brunanburb, been invested by 
^thelstan with the kingdom of Northumbria, on condition 
of defending it against Scots and Irish and receiving baptism^. 

' Sax. Chron. a. S37 (938). The beet veraioa of the metrical account 
of the battle of Bninaiiburh is thkt by Price in his edition of Warton'a 
H. E. P,, paiticnlarly in that of 1 840, vol. i. p. Ixvi, though encambered 
with an abundance of frivolous and wholly QBelega annotations. — T. 

* Sax. Chron. a. 937- Anna!. Ulton. a. 936. 

* Johnatoae, Antiq. Celto-ScandicEc. Egil's Saga, 4to. 1809. P. E. 
MUller, Sagabibliothek, Bd. i. p. 114. The story about Eric Blodiix ia 
given also in Snorre, Saga of Hakoo the Good, cc. 3, 4, and in Toriiei Hist. 
Norweg. lib. iv. c. 7* Theodoric (De Regibus Norweg.) says only that after 
his expulsion he " ad Angliam navigavit, et a rege honorificc suBceptas, 
ibidem diem obiit." According to the 'drlipa,'or panq^yric, composed by 
command of his queen Gunhitd, he fell in a piratical expedition againat 
England. See Torlieiu, lib. iv. c. 10. Sa^bibliodMk, Bd. ii. p. 373. 
Luge's Heldenaage. 
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But on thia point not only are all the Gnglisb chroniclers 
silent, but an event hereafter to be mentioned, vhich took 
place ten years later, under the second successor of ^thel- 
stan, appears to have occasiooed the cession to him of that 
country. 

^thelstan died in the year 940, on the twenty-second of 
October'. Of his person we are informed, by an eye-witness, 
that he was of middle stature and slender, his hair yellow, in 
which golden threads were beautifully entwined. For courage 
and munificence he was emiaently distinguished, virtues 
which have never failed to gain for their possessor the love 
of tlie people and the clergy. The illegitimacy of his birth, 
as well as the complaints against his government were forgot- 
ten, the former the more readily as he left no son to inherit 
the throne. He was buried with great pomp at Malmes- 
bury*. 

Notwithstanding his wars and extensive foreign relations, 
^thelstan did not n^lect the internal administration of his 
kingdom, and has left proo& of his conviction, that on this 
mainly depend the strength and well-being of a state. Our 
attention is the more particularly directed to bis laws, as they 
do not, like many of those of preceding Anglo-Saxon kings, 
consist chiefly in records of older customary, or common law, 
but in new enactments, calculated to uphold the ancient 
order of things, end, consequently, supply a very instructive 
picture of the condition of the country at that period. The 
numerous wars and the mixture of many races had given 
birth to much lawlessness and disorder, among which refusal 
to pay taxes, poverty, robbery and neglect in the administra- 
tion of justice were particularly prominent. The payment of 
tithes, of soul-money and of {dough-alms was therefore rigidly 
enjoined, default in which was punishable as a crime against 

' Saz. Chron. FI. Wigorn. Sim. OuiiGlm. W. Malm, Chron. Mftilros., 
klso in the Calendariuro of the church of Merecburg. 
' W.Mftlm.ii.6. 
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the king himself, ^tbelttao directed provinoa to be made 
for one poor Englishman on eveiy two of his &niu, also the 
redemption of a wit&'theow, or one who from debt or mis- 
deeds had &]len into a state of slavery. He also re-enacted 
with modifications his father's ordinanceB respecting bargaios 
within the town-gate, for the security of trade, for which he 
iurther provided by laws regarding the coinage and coinings 
and the legal proof in purchases. The reparation of fortresses, 
weapons, horses, are also objects of hit care in these laws. 
But the moat important of bis enactments are those directed 
agunst the numerous individuals who wandered about the 
country without either property or a lord (hlaford) to answer 
for them, or, in other words, were wanting in the two quali- 
fications, by virtue of which alone every man of the common- 
alty was considered a member of the state. The kindred of 
such persons were commanded to place them, according to 
the law of the land (folc-iiht), under a lord, who, in the event 
of their being accused, ahould present them to justice. 
Closely couneoted with the above were lus provisions against 
theft, which Beems to have been regarded as nearly synony- 
mous with vagrancy ; also against delinquency on the part <^ 
the lord. 

A consequence of these legal institutions was the smaller 
assodations, grafted, as it were, on the old system of fi'ank- 
pledge, formed by the inhabitants of the country for the pro- 
tection of property, and its recovery if stolen. We possess 
the statutes of the Oild of London, framed by the bishops 
and rqpves, which, with reference to earlier associations, in- 
forms us in welcome detail, with what severity ths smallest 
thefts were punished, even when committed by boys of twelve 
years of age ; and of the establishment of an assurance fiind, 
under the superintendence of the members of the gild, for 
the purpose of indemnifying losses by robbery. Of tlus 
brotherhood the members were divided into groups of ten, 
which groups were \uuted by tens under their respective 
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chiofB or directon, wlio assembled monthly at a common re- 
fection, the renuuni of which were distributed among the 
poor. Each member contributed a sum yearly for the general 
otgecta of the gild, and on the death of a member gave a 
loaf, and sang, or procmred to be sung, a *' quinquagenorium" 
of psalms for the repose of his soul. In cases of stolen pro- 
perty they summoned the reeve of the shire to trace the thief 
out of his jurisdiction, when the neve of the shire into which 
he was traced was to take up the pursuit, and so, from shire 
to shire, until the thief was captured. The property of a con- 
victed thief, afler deduction of the value of the thing stolen, 
was to he divided into two ; one half was to be assigned to his 
wife, if not privy to the theft, the other half to be equally di- 
vided between the king and the gild'. 

From what we have stated, it will without doubt appear 
manifest, that this and similar institutions were httle else than 
modifications of the old system of frankpledge, rendered 
necessary at a time tvheoj in consequence of the advance in 
civilization, less dependence was placed on the old family 
responsibili^ than on such new civic uoions as the g^ds or 
hansen. Notwithstanding the obscurity attending some places 
of these statutes, the object of which is security almost to our 
very hearths, they well deserve attention as one of the" oldest 
gild-enactments, out of which the aristocratic civic institu- 
tion, at a later period, developed itself, and, therefore, as one 
of the most important and most ancient records of the au- 
tonomy (by-laws^ of the Anglo-Saxon cities. But of predo- 
minant interest this document would appear, if it should be 
considered as tending to show the relative position of the com- 
monalty, and their representation in the assembly of the noble 
and free, an hypothesis which involves no inconustency with 
other accounts to be noticed, when treating on the oldest pro- 

' LawB of ^thelBtan, poiticiilarly ' Jodida Civitatit LandoauB,* in Anc. 
LL. and Iiut. 
' See WUdk, Gildenwnen, p. US. FtlgrsTe, i.p. 107. 
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vincial constitutions, but, on the contrary, serves not indeed 
to establish, but to iUustrate the well-known tradition, accord- 
ing to which the English towns found the right of sending 
deputies to the Lower House on charters of king ^theletan, 
especially on one to the town of Beverley, after the battie of 
Brunanburh'. 

EADMUND THE HRST. 

On the death of ^thelstan, the tetheling Eadmund, king 
Eadward's eldest surviving son by his last marriage, then 
about eighteen years of age, and who had already given proofs 
of his valour in the field of Brunanburh, succeeded to the 
vacant throne. To the Scots and Danes, the hereditary foes 
of the country, whom the dreaded sword of ^theUtan alone 
had held in check, the transition of the crown to a youthful 
head presented a welcome opportunity of revolt. Anlaf was 
called from Ireland by the Northumbrians, and chosen to be 
their king'. The Danes of Mercia, and probably those also 
of East Anglia, immediately attached themselves to the chief- 
tain of their race, and it was by slow degrees, and in a part 
only of the revolted provinces, that Eadmund could obtain an 
acknowledgment of his authority. Even Wulfstan, the arch- 
bishop of York, enrolled himself among the partisans of the 
pagan Dane^ At Tamworth Eadmund sustained a defeat, 

' From logalf we learn tliat ^thelstan, whea on hii WKjr to racoanter 
hia enemiee in the north, was met by acTeral pilgrims, on their return from 
the ahrine of St. John at Beverley, and that, inflaenced by their narratives ^ 
relating to the miracles of the aaint, he reaolved on viBiting the place him- 
self; that he there offered his dagger on the altar, promising that, if Qod 
granted liim victory, he would redeem it at a worthy price. On Ilia return 
from the field of Brunanburh he redeemed it with the grant of those privi- 
leges which the place now enjoys, and with other almost innumerable 
gifts. — See the spurious metrical grant of these privileges in Monaet. 
Anglic, t.ii. p. 139, and Cod.Diplom. ii. p. 186.— T. 

' Sax. ChroD. Fl. Wigom.a.941. 

■ Sax. Chron. B. 943. One MS. only of the Chnmide (Cott. Tib. B. iv.) 
contains this passage ; the Latin chroniders have also eicluded it. Malmes- 
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notwithstanding which he succeeded in reducing Mercia and 
the well fortified Five Burgha (Derby, Lincoln, Nottingham, 
Stamford and Leicester) to subjection. In Leicester Aniaf 
and the &itl)less archbishop WuUstan were besieged by Ead- 
mund, from which place, however, they effected their esc^>e 
by night' ; when, through the influence of Oda archbishop 
of Canterbury (^e son of a Done, who had fought against 
jEIfred*}, and Wulfstan, a treaty was concluded, according 
to which all the countiy to the north of the WatUng street 
was ceded in sovereignty to Anlaf^, whose first wife, the 
daughter of Constantine, must have been dead at this time^ 
as we find mention of his marriage with Alditha, a daughter 
of his faithful counsellor, jarl Orm*. Shortly after these 
events Anlaf died ^, and with the terror of his sword his entire 
power seems to have sunk, which, since the death of ^theU 
Stan, had been so destnictive to the country. After the death 
of the dder Anlaf the kingdom of Northumbrta was governed 
by Anlaf the son of SJhtric, and Regnold the son of Guth- 
frith, the latter of whom ruled over the southern portion, and 
was in possession of Yoric^. Anla^ constnuned apparently 
by the superior power of Eadmund, received baptism, and, 
shortly after, his example was followed by Regnald^. Their 
reign in Northumbria was, however, of no long duration, for 
having violated their engagements and devastated the neigh- 
bouring country, they were expelled by E^admund, when the 
buiy (De Gettit Pontif. iii.) speaks of WalfBtan's pnuishmeat by Ead- 
moDd which, however, tooL place only under Eadred : " Hie (Wlatatuu) 

tempore regis Eadmundi mm ejus emeritus, quod Danis contra eum 

rebdluktibos faTeret, ita quietum et benigaum excitavit animum, ut eum io 
vincala coDJiceiet," etc. 

' Sim. Duuelm. a. 939. Sax. Chron. a. 943 ; this latter date is irrecon- 
cileable with the other etenta. — T. 

* Malmesb. de Gestis Pont. lib. i. 

' Sim. Duaelm. a. 939- Sax. Chroa. (erroneously) 943. 

* Matt. Westmon. a. 940. R. Wendover, t. i. p. 395. 

* Sax. Chron. H. Hunt. a. 943. 

* Sim.DnDelm.B. 941. H.Hunt.a.943. 

' Sax. Chron. Fl. Wigom. a. 943. H. Hunt. a. 942. 
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country was again reduced under the sway of the king of 
WeiHz'. 

la the following year Eadmund was still more fortunate, 
when, aided by a Welsh army*, be made war on Dunwallon 
(Doncheallj Donald) king of Cumbria, tbe son of Owen, the 
hereditary enemy of his house. He overcame him', gave 
Cumbria to its former feudal lord, at that time, Malcolm the 
I^nt, the eon of Ck)nBtantiiie the Third of Scotland (who, after 
the battle of Brunanburh, had retired into a monoBtery), under 
the condition of militoty service by sea and land ; on which 
account, as welt as from the circumstance above-mentioned of 
the dissolution of bis fiunily connexion with his brother-in- 
law Anlaf, it is probable that Malcolm, being sennble that ■ 
powerful Danish prince, though he separated him from En- 
g^d, might, nevertheless, be dangerous to his own Idngdom, 
took no part against Eadmund in the last wars. Malcolm 
granted Cumbria to his tanaist Indulf, who took and kept tbe 
oath of fealty to E<admund and his successor ; nor during the 
remainder of the century did this renewed relationship suffer 
interruption*. Dunwallon, who lived thirty years after these 
events, and died on a pilgrimage to Rome, appears to have 
continued in posseauon of the northern or Scottish Strath- 
clyde, — which for some centuries after maintained itself in 
independence, — and to have been succeeded by a son named 
Anderach, who was followed by a second son of Dunwallon, 
like his grand&ther, named Owen^ 

> Sim Doaelin. u. 043, 045. 

* Matt. WMtmoQ. ft, 040. R.Wead.t, 1. p. 3S8. "kdjutorio Laotini, raps 
DemetiE fretu«." Deheubarth -was at that time governed by Howel Dds. 

' Mstthew of Weatm. and Wendovw leUta that Eadmuod cauMd the 
two BDua of DoDwallon to be deprived of light.— T. 

*Sax.ChniD. Fl.Wigorn. H.Hunt.a.946. W. Malm. Annal. Ctmb. 
a.{H6. ForduD. iv. 94. 

* Rff hereafter, a. 973. Idbm, Critica] Eaaajt, p. 803. Brat y lyw. 

Dal. Carob.aa. 990, JOJfi. Sim. Dnnetm. a. lOlS, when "Euge- 
», res Luliiientiam" (ClntiiMuinm I) may ba a grandson of 
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Eadmund was engaged in a negotiation with his brotheiv 
in-law, Hugh the Qreat^ coDceming the liberation of hie 
nephew, king Louii, whom the latter held in ignominious 
captivity, when his life, after a reign of only six years, was 
brought to a violent close. He was celebrating the feast of 
St. Augustine, archbishop of Canterbury, at Pucklechurch in 
Gloucestershire, when an outlaw named Leofa, whom the 
king had banished for his robberies, had the audacity, after 
an exile of six years, to appear at the royal table and seat 
himself near the king, who on perceiving the intruder made 
a sign to his cup-bearer to remove him from the palace, and 
on his odering resistance, rushed towards him, and, seizing 
him by the luur, dashed him to the ground, when the outlaw, 
drawing a da^^r which he had concealed, plunged it into the 
breast of Eadmund, who instantly expired. The assassin was 
cut in pieces on the spot by the royal guards'. Sadmund 
was twice married ; his first wife was ^Glfgifii, the mother of 
his sffliB Eadwig and Eadgar, who aJUrwards ascended the 
throne, a lady whose virtues in relieving the poor and the 
redemption of slaves have obtained for her the appellation of 
saint*. At the time of his death be was married to ^thel- 
flied of Domerham, daughter of jSlfgar, ealdorman of the 
Wilsffitas". He was buried at Qlastonbury*. 

Several of Eadmund's legal enactments, both ecclesiastical 
and secular, have been preserved^, but which present nothing 

' S&i.Chron. Fl.Wifon. ChrDn. Frodosrdi, a. IMfl, W.M»Iii).ii,7. 
R. Wendover, t. i. p. 398. 

' Su. Cbroa. Fl, Wigom. a. 955. " Eadwius soncbe AlfgivEc 

regiDK filins." Nevertheleas in r charter orEkdmqnd (Text. Roffens.) ihe 
stf lea herwlf "j£lfgifa concubina re^«." She died In 948 ; her death is 
recorded in the A.-S. Calendar on the 6th of May. Bee bIw> Ethelwerd, 
i*. 6. [Among the nDmerons charters of Etdmnnd her name appenre bat 
once, and aft« those of the bishops, while that of his mother, EadgiAi, is 
affixed to several, and stands in general immediately after that of his brother 
Eadred. See Cod. Diplom. t. ii.— T,] 

• Sax. Chron. aa. 9*6. 963. » W. Malm, ii. f. 

* See Anc, LL, and Init. of England. 
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whereby greatly to iotereat the general reader. New and 
well-weighed laws cannot be the work of a young warrior 
constantly in arms, and chiefly aa such has £admund rapidly 
passed over the historic stage. 



In consequence of the youth of Eadmund's sons at the 
time of his asEassination, his younger brother Eadred, by 
the election of the witan, was called to the succession, and 
was crowned at Kingston by Oda« archbiahop of Canterbmy'. 

Eadred's first military expedition was against the North- 
umbrians, who, it appeara, had manifested a disposition to 
throw off their allegiance. At the head of a numerous army 
he invaded their country, which be soon reduced to aubmis- 
sion, and at Taddenes-acylf received pledges of fidelity and 
obedience from archbishop Wulfatan, the witan, and all the 
Northumbrians, which they, however, soon belied. Hence 
he proceeded into Scotland, where he met with no resistance, 
and received oaths of aubmisaion both from the Scots and 
the Cumbrians' ; but on hia return to the south, the North- 
umbrians, no longer awed by his presence, set up for their 
king the fugitive Anlai^ Sihtric's son, who had returned with 
a powerful fleet and been joyfully received by his country- 
men in Northumbria. After having, aa it is aaid, for four 
yeara maintdned hia authority in that kingdom, or, more pro- 
bably, in a part of it only, Anlaf was expelled by the trea- 
chery of his people, who set up as king Eric (Hiring Hyryc), 
a son of the Danish king, Harald BUtand, who had been 

1 FI. WigoTD. a. 046. [Id hia fint clLartei the dominiou of Eadred kre 
thuB dcMgnated : "R^foa Augnlsaxnaet Northhymbra, PBguioram, Brrt- 
tonnmqne." See Cod.Diplom.ii.p. 366.— T.] 

' Su. Chron. u. 9*G, 947- Fl. Wigom. 9*6. EM9. who add*, "iMm 
qnendam Dsaica stiipe progenitnm, Ircum aomine, super se regent Icva- 
veruDt." The elevation of Eric m placed by the Sax. Chron. in 953. H. 
Hunt. a. 947. 
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sent by his fother for the purpose of coaquering the country '. 
On the news of these events Eadred returned to Noithumbiia, 
which he ravaged, and at Ripon burnt the celebrated minster, 
Uie structure of bishop Wilfiith. On his return he was at- 
tacked by the Northumbrians at Chesterford, and suffered 
great loss. When about to retrace his steps and wreak his 
vengeance on the faithless people, they hastened to appease 
him by fresh assurances of fidelity, the expulsion of their 
king £ric, and an adequate compensation'. Through the 
treachery of the eorl Oaulf*, Eric, with his son Henry and 
his brother Regnald, was slain in the wilds of Stanmore by 
the hand of Maccus, the son of Anlaf. The fiuthless arch- 
bishop Wulistaa was now deposed, and closely confined at 
Jedbuigh, but after the expiration of a year or two was re- 
leased and appointed to the see of Dorchester. Many of the 
Danish holds and nobles were imprisoned, and the two for- 
mer kingdoms of Bernicia and Deira, under the title of an 
earldom, were bestowed as a reward on Osulf, in whose race, 
the country of Northumberland strictiyao called, as detached 

* Adam. B rem. ii. IS. "Horaldua in Anglos (uam dilatavjt potea- 

tiain," etc. and, " HaralduB Hiring filium Buum misit in Angliam, qui, 
Mibacta inank a Nortbumbrii, tandem proditna et occiaos nt." Cf. Chron. 
Erici. The Ei^isb bistorUns mast have overlooked these passages, vhen 
they unanimously make this Eric, the son already meutiooed of Harald 
Harfagr, king of Norway. Tbe Icelandic fragment (Farnm. Siigar, Bd. li, 
p. 418) cited by I\irner in favour of hie view, is, as it aclcnowledges, an 
excerpt from Adam of Bremen. 

' Sax. Chron. aa. 948, 9S2, where the dates are lamentably confused, the 
reception of Eric being recorded under the latter, and his expulsion under 
the former] The return of Anlaf is also placed under 949 (where he is 
surnamed Cwiran, and appears to be identical with tbe Amiaf Cuarran 
mentioned in the Annals of Ulster, aa. 944, 946), and his eipnlaion in 958. 
[Gaimar (v. 3G49 aq.) mentions Anlaf Cwiran : 

" Quant il regnout el secund an, Norbumberlant seiai e prist, 
IdnncLes vint Anlaf Qniran, Ne trovat ki li defendiat." 

According toOlofTryggvason'a Saga (Bd.i. p. 149) he was king of Dublin. 
See alao fl. Wigom. Sim. Donelm. aa. 948, 950. H. Hunt. a. 949.— T.] 
> " Osuir heah'gerefa." Cod. Diplom. ii. p. 269> 
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from Yorkihire and the LothienB, continued till the period 
of the Nonnaa conquest'. A great number of Danea had 
settled in thia county, aa is evident &om local names, as well 
aa IVoni many tracea of political institutions, traditiona and 
Northern idioma, still preserved iu that part of the island. 

The defence of the regained territory seems to have daimed 
the entire attention of Eadred during the remainder t^his short 
career. He had long been afflicted with a painful disease^ 
much, therefore, of the energy displayed in hia reign may 
probably be aacribed to two sagacious counsellora, his cousin 
and chancellor Thurcytel, and the celebrated abbot of Glas- 
tonbury, Dunstan. On the reduction of Northumbria Thuiv 
cytel renounced the world, and retired to tiie abbey of Croy- 
laod. 

This eminent individual was the eldest son of jfithelweard, 
the brother of Idng Eadward the Elder. Hia habita of sanctity 
and love of celibat^ bad pointed him out to bis uncle as a fitting 
person to fill the highest dignities in the church ; but these 
when o&red he constantly declined, regarding them as snares 
of Satan for the subversion of souls. Eadward now resolved on 
turning the talents of Thurcytel to recount in the way most 
congenial to hia own wishes, and made him his chancellor, 
which post he filled in a manner equally honourable to him- 
self and beneficial to the country, under the three successors 
of Eadward, and at the battle of Brunanburh, as we have 
already related, mainly contributed to the victory. We have 
seen him accompanying the sisters of ^thelatan to the conti- 
nent ; we next find him procuring by his counsel the restora- 
tion of the destroyed monasteries, the erection and decoration 

' Sax.ChroD. Fl. Wigorn.'aa.gBO, 9S2. Siin.Dunelm. (C. H.p.687, 
noit). H.HuDt.K.ff64. M»tt. Westmon. a. BQO. R.. WendoTEr, t.i.p.402. 
Under the namei of H«nry and Regnald it is extremely prabkblB, a« Mr. 
Tamer remarks, tliat the Harekr and Rdgnvaldr mentioned by Snorre in 
Hakoa's Saga are intended, two of the kinf^ who fell with Eric Blodifx in 
the batde with Eadmnud. For the forefkthen of Osnlf, »ec p. 97. 

* Vita S. DuDstftui in Acta SaDctomm, p. 993. 
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of chnrohes and altars. Being Mot by Eadred on a misnon 
to archbishop Wulfttan, for tha purpose of retaining that 
rebellious prelate in his duty, his way lay by the ruined abbey 
of Croyland, at that time the shelter of three aged monks ; 
here be was induced to stop and partake of such hospitality 
as their slender means afforded. On hia return he again 
visited Croyland, and afterwards obtained the king's promiae 
to aid in the good work of restoring the venerable foundaUou, 
into which, notwithstanding the dissuasions of the king, b« 
resolved to enter as one of the brotherhood. A few days after, 
he caused to be announced in the streets of London by a 
crier, that he was ready to pay eveiy debt, and if he had 
wronged any one, to make bim threefold compensation. Of 
sixty manors belonging to him he gave fifty-four to the king, 
and the tenth, or six manors, to Croyland. On a visit to that 
abbey he was accompanied by the king, from his hands re* 
ceived the pastoral staff, and on the following day the brothers 
resigned the monastery with all its possessions into the bands 
of the sovereign, who immediately ordered tha complete resto- 
ration of the establishment, and, in a council held shortly after 
at London, regranted in hia charter the monaateiy to Thur- 
cytel as abbot, and his monks. The lands and villages which 
had been alienated by the Mercian king Burhred, he regained 
to the foundation, either by compounding with the possessors, 
or cession by the king of those that bad been retained by the 
crown. With its possessions, its privileges were likewise 
restored to the abbey, excepting that of sanctuaiy, which waa 
refused, lest it should appear to afford an asylum to criminals 
from the penalty of the law. Many men of learning accom- 
panied Thurcytel to bis cloister, ten of whom adopted the 
regular life, and at his death, which took place in the year 
975, the society consisted of forty-seven monks and four lay 
brothers ■. 

' Ingnlphut. 
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Eadred died at Frome on the twenty-uxth of November, in 
the year 955, and waa buried at WiDchester'. 

EADWIO. 

On the death of Eadred, his nephew £adwig, the son of hia 
brother Eadmuiid, was by the witan of Weaaex and Mercia 
elected to fill the vacant throne'. The short reign of this 
fiiTolous young prince is distinguished by an ahnoat incredible 
act of atrocity, partly the effect of hia own imprudence, but 
nvets our attention in a far greater degree by the circum- 
stance, that the kingdom during that period was made one of 
those fields of contention, on which opposing views of church 
and state have impelled their respective adherents against each 
other with the deadliest hate. England, far removed &om the 
focus of eccleaiaatical strife, had at the same time been neces- 
sarily wanting in a due control over its priesthood, and the 
influence of wise institutions founded in the bosom of the 
church. The disorders among the eccleaiastics, which have 
been already mentioned, were revived in the northern parts 
by the wars, and, perhaps, even in a greater degree by peace 
with the Northmen. Of the conduct of the archbishop of York 
and his clergy we have just seen an example, and feel disposed 
to prefer the pure worshiper of Odin to the hypocritical asso- 
(uate of the pagan. The marriage of priesta appeared at that 
time dangerous not only to the church but to the state, as the 
married prelates, through their attachment to wife and chil- 
dren, were seduced to palliate even apostasy from the foith for 

■ Sn. CbroD. a. 955. At the Euter festival of 9*9. Eodred's eomja an 
mentioned aa present at Qie coart of his brother-in-law the emperor Otto, 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. Of the object of their miewm we are umcformed. 
Frodoaidi Chron.b.a. 

' Bridferth. lib. i. c. *. "in utroque plebe regum nnmeroB nominaque 

aappleiet electas Cum ab untreniH Anglonim piindplbiu communi 

electione ungeretur et conseciaretur in regem." 
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the preservation of worldly posiesBions. In the south of 
Europe the rule of the monka of Monte Casaino gradually 
opposed a dam to this greatest inducement to apostasy ; and 
veneration for Benedict of Nursia, and his precepts relative to 
the celibacy of the clergy and other monastic vows, to poverty 
and obedience, had slowly penetrated to the northern pro- 
vinces of France; yet the earlier attempts of Wilfrith to 
estabUsh the dergy on the monastic system, as well as many 
ordinances aiming at that object promulgated in EngUsh 
councib and by pious kings, had been partly friuUeBS and 
partly foi^otten. 

In the first year of die reign of ^thelstan, there was bom, 
of a noble West Saxon race, the son of Heorstan and Cyne- 
thritb, named Dunstan'. For his higher instruction the 

^ For the year of Doiutut's birth. Me Lit. Introd. p. xxxTi, note '. 
Besides the acconnts of Dnostan to be found in the old dironiclen, we 
potseas seTeral biographies of him, viz, — 

a. 'Adalardi, Motuchi Blanditueiuia, Ealogioni Dmutaoi,' composed 
about tweaty years after his death, and dedicated to archbishop Mil' 
heah. It contains little else than miraculous stories and matter to be 
(bund in worlcB already printed, and consequently remains in MS. A 
MS. belonging to the abbey «f Bee is mentioned by Papebrock in 
ActiaSaoctt.Mau 19. t. iv, p.344. See Wright, Biogi. Brit. vol. i. 
p. 494. 

b. ' Bridfeithi Vita S. Dunatani ' was likewise written shortly after his 
death, and was dedicated to archbishop ^Ifric. This biography 
abounds in iofbrroation. It is printed in die Acta Sonctt. from a MS. 
belonging to the monastery of S. Vedast at Arras. Tnmer nsually 
cites it MS. Cotton. Cleopatra B. xiii. See Wright, vol. 1. pp. 4^7. 478. 

c. ' Vita 8. Donstaoi, Aactore Oaberto,' printed in Suriui, ' De Probatis 
Sanctorum Vitis.' It is assigned to the year 1020. It agrees verbdly 
with Eadmer'a work ; the name of Osbert may, therefore, originate in 
error. 

d. ' OstKmi Vita S. Dunitani,' lib. ii., composed about the year 1070 by 
a friend of archbishop Lanfranc. It agrees closely with the preceding, 
bnt contains besides much valuable information. It is printed in the 
AcU SancU., and in extract in Wharton, A. S. t. ii. p. 88. Osberu 
laments the destruction of many writings by the fire at Canterbury in 
1070. 

e. ' Vita S. Dunstani, Anctore Eadmero.' The author was a Kholar of 
archbishop Ajuelm. An extract isprinted in Wharton, t.ii.p.2tl. 

VOL. II, K 
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talcDted boy was seat to the monastic school at Glaston- 
bury, where many Scots gained their livelihood by educating 
the sons of the principal Saxon families. A weakly consti- 
tution, which is often favourable to the devdopment of great 
talents, by iacilitating secessioQ from the stupifying tur- 
moil and diuipation of the outer world, and, peiltaps, by 
exciting the nervous system to a higher degree of suscep- 
tibility, seems to have wrought as beneficially on Dunstan 
as it had done on king Mlfted. By influential relatives, 
among whom may probably be reckoned Wulfhehn, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dunstan at an early age was intro- 
duced at the court of ^thelstan*, but which he was shortly 
after compelled to leave, through the persecutions of the 
envious (stimulated, perhaps, by the arrogance of Dunstan 
himself), who succeeded, in consequence of his fondness for 
the old ballads and early history of his country, in rendering 
him suspected of heathenism and magic', and, moreover, 
misused him on his return home and cast him into a bog. 
By the counsel of his relative the bishop of Winchester, and 
a new attack of illness, he was induced to devote himself to a 
monastic life. In the society of ^thelflaed, a rich matron 
of royal descent, he passed a considerable time, during which 
he cultivated the arts of music and painting, and distinguished 
himself in metaUio works, such as cnioifixes, bells and cen- 
sers'. Numerous miracles are related of him, of which the 

/. A MS. life of Duiutan by WiUism of Mftlmwbiuy wu deitined for the 

prewi twpecting which Me Cooper on the Pnblic Records, [Asywhero 

elie ID ChritUBn Europe (Spain, and the Slavonian coantriM, peihapi, 

excepted) it would no donbt have been prioted and pnblithed. — T.] 

' Otberii (syt, " Patrwu •una Athelmns," though this predeccaaor of 

Wnlfhelm sppMTS ta have died before II38- 

' Bridferth, c. i. " Ec libria salutaribus et viria peritia non saluti ani- 
manun profntnra, aed avitv genblitula nuiuiraa dididue carmiiut, et 
hiBtorisTum frivolu colere incantationum nsniai." 

■ See firidfertb, OBbem, etc. Wartoa, H. E. P. toI. i. pp. ci, cii, edit. 
1840. In Hickei (t. i.) there is an eDgraving from one of Diuwtaii'* drsw- 
it^, representing the SaTiow, 
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following may serve as a specimeQ : — On a visit paid by the 
king and His couft to JEthtil&ad and Dunstan, the royal cup- 
bearers always found the vessel filled anew with mead, as 
often as they imag^ed that they had emptied it. King Ead- 
mund set him over the abbey of Olaetonbury, where, first of 
all the English abbots, he introduced the Benedictine rule, 
which, at the same time, bad been adopted by Oda, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, during a visit to the French abbey of 
Fleuty', which had sprung out of the BuTgundian cloister of 
Cluny founded about thirty years before, Their czsmple was 
followed by ^thelwold, afterwards bishop of Winchester, 
and by Oswald the nephew of Oda, who subsequently became 
archbishop of York, and other ecclesiastics of eminence, so 
that the Benedictine rule gradually found admission into all 
the monasteries of England. Dunstan wholly devoted him- 
self to the duties of the strictest monastic life, and we yet 
possess his commentary on the newly introduced rule. The 
small bishopric of Crediton, oftered to him by king Eadred 
and his mother, he declined, and, looking forward to a more 
influential station, was content to procure that see for JEif- 
wold'. The king, according to a practice far from unusual 
at a time when sacrilege was of much rarer occurrence than 
the capture of the strongest fortresses, intrusted the royal 
treasure, ond the tities of many landed possessions to the 
protection of the hallowed walls of Glastonbury ; while Dun- 
stan, OS he had formerly disposed of the wealth of ^Ethelficd, 
so now, with the sanction of Eadred, employed the greater 
riches of that prince in the foundation of religious struc- 
tures. 

' Malmub. de Pont. lib. i. [Ingulf aajt that Dunstan went to Fleury 
far the purpoie of leamiDg the monutic rale, bat he undoubtedly confoundi 
the two individnals. — T.J 

' Oibcrn and othtrt, however, relate that the see of Winchester, vttcsnt 
by the death of ^Ifheah (ob. gsi), waa offered to Dunstan. I follow the 
older and original autboritiee, Bridferth and Florence (a. 9S3), a* well as 
mj own idea of Duutan'g character. 
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Duiurtan would probably have closed his life in exertions 
for the spread of monastic discipline, had not an event at the 
coronation of Eadwig drawn him into the vortex of political 
strife. The king had espoused .^Ugiiii, the daughter of 
^thelgifii ', a ladjr of noble, if not royal descent, as their mar^ 
riflge was not deemed valid on account of too dose consan- 
guinity. Eadwig was so captivated by the beauty of his 
young wife, that immediately after the solemn ceremony of 
his coronation, he left the company of his nobles and prelates 
for the sake of enjoying the society of the females of his 
family. By the company assembled at the banquet this pro- 
ceeding on the part of the king was justly r^arded an insult, 
but more particularly by those of the clerical order, who did 
not acknowledge their soverdgn's wife as such, but, accord- 
ing to their law, as a vile concubine. At the suggestion of 
archbishop Oda, Cynesige, bishop of IJchfield, and the abbot 
Dunstan were sent to the king, whom they found without his 
crown, caressing his young wife, and unwilling to return to 
the hall of drinkers, from which he had just escaped ; where- 
upon the vehement young abbot, seizing him by the hand, 
replaced the crown on his anointed head, and, despising the 
threats of the women, whom he insulted in the most oppro> 
brious terms, drew him back to the banquet. 

This proceeding of Dunstan soon showed itself as highly 
inconsiderate and injurious. Under the last king the prelates 
and other ecdesiaaticsj who found themselves restraiued in 

' All the biographcn of Dunatan maintwn that £lf|^fiiwu not the wife 
of Eadwig, snd overload her and her mother with the most degrading epi- 
theti ; thoo^ Bridferth Mya of the latter " natione ptsceUa." We follow 
Malmeabury, ii. 7 i Hist. Rames. c. 7 ; Wallingford, p. fi43 ; bat parti, 
cularly a <±arter in the History of Abingdon [(MS. Cott. Claud. B. vi, 
fi>l.G4aO and an abstract of it in the some collection (Cland.c. ix.p. 112). 
To the first of these documents the signatnrea are, " KlfgiAi See cyningea 
wif and sthelgifu }es cyningefl wife* modur — telfsige biscop — oaulf biscop 
— byrhtnott ealdonnan — nlfbeah cynicget diac Sen — eadrtc his broSur." 
To the second document, " Nifgifa regis uxor, et Kthelgefa mater erjoA — 
xUsige episc.— oaulf episc, — kcnwald episc. et multi atii."— T.] 
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their privileges and enjoyments by the new discipHne, had 
gathered around Eadwig, and guned his good will ; and the 
grossly insulted queen was naturally now willing to become 
the oi^n of the great body of the old clei^ of the country. 
The resolution was, therefore, formed to expel from the king- 
dom Dnnstan and the new Benedictines his associates, and 
an opportunity for carrying this resolve into e£Fect soon pre- 
sented itself. The king demanded the restoration of the 
Foyal treasure depouted by his predecessor in the abbey of 
Glastonbury, a demand which Dunstan deemed it advisable 
to elude by flight. Scarcely had he left the shores of Britain 
when the agents of ^thelgifti arrived with an order, it is said, 
to put out his eyes. He reached, however, the coast of Flan- 
ders in safety, where he was kindly received by count Amull^ 
and found a refuge in the abbey of Blandin, or St. Peter, at 
Ghent'. 

But the most dangerous enemies of Eadwig continued 
around him. Misled by profligate counsellors, he bereft of 
her possessions his grandmother Eadg^, a matron revered 
throughout the land, and particularly in the monastic esta- 
blishments. The newly founded Benedictine cloisters he 
placed under sequestration, regardless of the consideration, 
that the rule of those monks was fovourable to the mainte- 
nance of his kingdom, and that a party formed on the re- 
nunciation of earthly goods would soon prove victorious over 
rigid law and rapacity. By such acts of violence and cove- 
tousness, particularly towards old and experienced individuals, 
and by his indulgent weakness towards insolent minions, he 
but too soon imbittered and estranged a lai^ portion of his 
subjects. Mercia and the eastern provinces, and, shortly after, 
Northumbria cast off their allegiance, and chose, after an un- 
happy interval of anarchy, his younger brother, the Eethelii.g 
Eadgar, at that time only fourteen years of age, for king, who 
■ MS.Cott.Cleop.B. xiii. 76, 77. Oabcrn. Eailmer. 
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had already governed io Merck under the nipremacy of 
Eadwig'. 

The Thames formed the boundary between thoae states 
which still continued united with Wessex, and the new king- 
dom which extended to the Caatle of the Maidens (Caatrum 
Puellarum), the modem city of EkUnbui^h". That this revo- 
lution was effected with the co-operation of the persecuted 
Benedictines is in the highest degree probable, and is ren- 
dered still more so by their early recall to Mercia. Dunstan 
quitted the abbey of Blandin at Ghent^, and by a witena- 
gemot assembled at Bradford was destined for a bishopric^ 
that he might be ever at hand to aid the king by his coun- 
sel. He received from Eadgar the vacant sees of London and 
'Worcester, on which occauon the violatioa of the Canons, 
which forbid the possession of two bishoprics by the same 
individual, was justified with admirable efifrontery by no less 
examples than that of John, the beloved disciple of our Lord, 
and of St. Paul, the former of whom preuded over seven, and 
the latter over all churches at the same time*. 

For the deeply humiliated Eadwig, mortificatioDB yet more 
poignant were in store. The clergy who still remained faith- 
fill to him, with archbishop Oda at their head, insisted upon 
his separation from ^Ifgifu". He was forced to yield, and we 
see her dragged &om the palace by the armed satellites of the 
prelate, who harharouBly and ignominiously disfigured her 
ftir countenance with a hot iron ; after which cruel infliction 
she was banished to Ireland. When her wounds were healed 

I Sax. Chron. Fl. Wigoni. «. 967. In a charter of Ekdwig, a. S67, 
Eadgu- U ■till Btyled " i^u tnttr." See Cod. Diplom. ii. p. 343. 

' WaUingford, p. 642. 

' HU gnititade to this abbey appears fh>m a conGimation b; king Ead- 
gar, in 951, of the donation mentioned at p. 83, noti '. 

* Sai. Chron. Fl. Wigom. a. 967. Sin. Duaelm. a. QSS. 

* Oabern. de Vita Odonii, ap. VHiaitoD, lib. i. 84. Malmesb, de Pont. 
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and her beauty restored she returned to England, and at 
Gloucester ftU into the hands of her iaezorahle persecutors, 
who caused her to be cruelly mutilated by sevoing the sinews 
of her legs. In a few days death put an end to her auflbrings. 
Eadwig himself died shortly afler at the same place, but 
whether by the sword of his enemies or otherwise a uncer- 
tain'. With more certainty we may in general judge con- 
cerning him, tiiat by tile monkiBh writers his memory has 
been unjustly and indecently calumniated, and that the 
crowned and anointed stripling fell as one of those more 
piUable than culpable sacrifices^ which the introduction of 
great rerolutions in state and church has but too often de- 
manded. But, if posterity wish to pronounce a righteous 
judgement on characters of this kind, it ought never to forget 
that the writers, to whom we are beholden tor ourknowledge 
of ■ given period, usually belong to a party, whose caus^ it 
must be granted, they often take up generously and rightly, 
but do not acknowledge an equally megnanimouB, though 
opposite, spirit in their antagonists. 



A most unhappy prince was succeeded by one most for^ 
tunate, his brother Eladgar, for on no Anglo-Saxon sorerei^ 
can that epithet be more justiy bestowed than on him who 
reaped all the fniits of the labours of his predecessors, and was 
especially favoured by the tranquillity existing in the Northern 
kingdoms after the out-pouring of their innumerable hordes, 
and their settlements in the provinces which had been ceded 
to them by almost every considerable state of Europe. At the 
same time the character of £ladgar was distinguished by ex- 

' Sai.Chroti.a.958,Oct.l. n.Wigorn.«.959. Bridfertli,lib.i. "No- 
viMimom flattun misera morte expimvit," Osbern. p. 84. " Edwyo miiera 
morte dsmnato." Hist. Rames. e. H. "fatali sorte sublato." Turner 
itnm a Cott. MS.), " Rex WegUuonum EdwiuuB in pago Glonceatreasi 
ioterfectus iiiit." 
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136 EADGAR. 

traordiiiary deference uot only towards his experienced coun- 
sellorB, but also for the peculiarities of the several peoples 
over which he ruled, in which characteristic many of the ad- 
vantages aa well as reproaches of his reign may probahly find 
their illustration. In the formation of this characteristic, 
his early education may have decidedly co-operated, aa while 
a child* we know not on what grounds, — his mother having 
probably lived till he had attained the age of manhood,' — he 
was committed for education to the care of ^lAryn, the 
widow of ^thelstan, half-king of East Anglia', of whom we 
have already made mention, and was, coosequentiy, from an 
early period tamiliar with the Danes and their customs. 
Connexions orig^ating in this circumstance may even have 
been influential on his election to the throne of Mercia. 

But the soul of £adgar's reign was Dunstan, who em- 
ployed the influence acquired by his imperious spirit, as far 
as we are now enabled to judge, for the beneflt of the state ; 
while, at the same time, he served himself and the church. 
The archbishop Oda (who, notwithstanding the manifest bar- 
baric of his conduct towards the consort of his sovereign, 
was designated ' the Good ') had died in the foregoing year, 
and his successor ^Usige, previously bishop ot Winchester, 
having perished on his way to Rome to receive his pall, among 
the glaciers of Switzerland, Byrhthelm, bishop of Shire- 
bume, had already under Eadwig been chosen to fill the 
archiepiscopal throne of Canterbury, but Eadgar, either 
considering him unfitted for the station*, or, what is more 
probable, being desirous of raising his favourite Dunstan 

' Hilt. Raines, c. 3. ^thelwine, the son of ^IfWya, is on his gmre- 
stone called "cognatni Edgaii," Qough'a Sepulchral Monumenta, vol. i. 
p. icii, cited by Palgrave, ii. p. ccci, note", which tee. 

' Bridferth, p. 354. "Vir mitis et modeatiiB et humitii et beoignue in 
tantuiD, nt tumidos quosqne vel rebelled tub cotrcctiauiB verbere non ut 
debuiuet cohiberet." Osbeni. Vita Dungt. " Homo maniuetior quam in- 
dnatrior, et qai stue tDsgis qnam alienx vits posset confulerc." Ejasd. 
Vita Odonis, " Nimin piet«tia et simplicitatis." 
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to tlie vacant dignity, sent Byrhthelm back to his diocese. 
Need we now add that Dunstan received the aichiepiscopal 
see aad primacy of all Enghind, and that pope John the 
Twelfth willingly cosfinned the choice, by conferring the pall 
on hia stout champion ? Dunstan's most eameat endeavour 
was now to get all the bishoprics into the hands of the Bene- 
dictines. Of the sees whicii he had held, Worcester was 
bestowed on Oswald, a nephew of Oda, London on ^EUstan ; 
iEthelwold, a disciple of Donstan, abbot of Abingdon, — ^the 
abbey which immediately after Glastonbury had admitted the 
Benedictine rule, — received the rich see of Winchester, which 
some years later fell vacant. The inauguration of the new 
bishops was followed by the expulsion, often violent, of the 
old clergy, who were unwilling to renounce the world accord- 
ing to the monastic notion, and to promote the introduction 
of the Benedictines, who soon became the predominant order 
in the kingdom. Above forty Benedictine convents are said 
to have been founded by Eadgar'. Oswald (who was after- 
wards raised to the see of York, in consequence of whose 
strictness in displacing the married clergy, the laws to that 
effect were distinguished by the name of Oswald's law) ' and 
iEthelwold, with their preceptor Dunstan, were the chief 
counsellors of the king. Of these it must not, however, be 
concealed that they zealously devoted themselves to the in- 
struction of the clergy. They also drew into England many 
monks from France. 

Of the first five years of Badgar's reign we have no ac- 
counts beyond what chiefly relate to his passive co-operation 
in the monastic regulations. The irregularities of the young 
unrestrained prince seem in great measure to have filled up 
the chronicle of those years, without having d/awn on him 
perils umilar to those which overwhelmed his less fortunate 

' Fl. Wigoro. a. 959. 

* We posseae a biography oT Oswald by Eadmer, printed in Wliarton, 
t ii. p. igi . See docunimt a. 964 in Wilkini, Concil. t. i. p. 239, and Cod. 
IHploin. t. ii. p. 404. 
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brotlier. Bj his first wife^ jBtheUUed tlia F&ir, named al»o 
Ened (th« Duck], a daughter of the ealdorman OrdiiMer,he had 
Sadward, who succeeded him on the throne. By WnUthiyth, 
a novice whom he had carried off from the abbey of Wilton, he 
had a daughter named Eadgyth, who devoted herulf to a life of 
sanctity, and died abbess of Wilton'. After « lapse of centuries 
ballad-singers delighted the bystanders with the stoty, how, 
once upon a time king Eadgar being at Andover had ordered 
the daughter of a nobleman celebrated for her beauty to be 
brought to his bed, and how the shocked and o^nded mother 
substituted in the darkness of the night a female slave instead 
of her beloved child, and that, on discovery of the deception, 
the king gave the miserable tool of his lust her freedom, and 
set her as mistress over her former lady. Many other tales 
are told of the cruel^ end dissoluteness of Dunstan's royal 
pupil, which, however they may have been propagated by the 
naturally ill-disposed secular clergy, and embellished at a lata 
period by the Normans in degradation of the Anglo-Saxon 
rulers, nevertheless reflect the general impression made by 
his early years. His last marriage was with jElftbryth', the 
daughter of Orc^ar, ealdorman of Devonshire, and founder of 
Tavistock abbey, by whom he was the father of two princes, 
Eadmund who died young, and ^thelred who afterwards be- 
came king. The details of this connexion are probably not to 
be regarded as altogether false, end are, as it were, a pearl in 
the romantic treasury of the Anglo-Saxons, but which hears 
witness to the depravity of the royal race so soon to be ex- 
tinguished. Eadgar had heard the praises of the beeutifid 
daughter of the ealdorman of Devonshire, and sent his early 
friend ^thelwold, son of the half-king ^thelstan, to ascer- 

' Florence, a, 964, tnftkes mention of WuUnth, also Osbeni. c. liii.. 
though without oamiiig her. See abo Malmeabnry and Bromton. 

' Her name appears aa queen to a chaiter gf 964. Concil. i. p. 339. 
Cod. Diplom. ii. p. 406. So Florence. In the Sai. Chroa. the raariiage ia 
erroneously recorded under 965. 
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tain and inform him of the truth of the reports, niid even to act 
for him in the character of a wooer. The heart of the young 
representatiTe is oaptiTated hy tiit hit ^Ifthryth, he sues 
on his own account for her hand, and conducts the fairest 
flower of England to his home. The rash transgressor de* 
scribes her to his sovereign as a very ordinary person, and 
wholly unworthy of the royal honour. But how can such 
beauty remain concealed ? The king announces his intention 
to Tint ^thelwold, who thereupon discloses to his wife the 
fraud which he had perpetrated, and implores her to attire 
herself in the most unbecoming manner. Enraged on finding 
herself thus deprived of a crown, ^Ifthryth spares no pains 
to fiiscinate the king, who, blinded by rage and love, con- 
descends to avenge himself on ^thelwold with his own hand, 
by piercing him through the back in the forest of Werewell or 
Harewood, and the widow becomes the wife of the murderer'. 

In striking contrast to the dissolute life of the court stood 
the manifold ills with which England was at that time afflicted. 
Pestilence, conflagrations (one of which devastated London 
and lud the cathedral of St. Paul in ashes], are from this 
period more frequently mentioned, and are perhaps worthy of 
remark as signs of an increasing population^ 

Some acta must, however, have been performed which '^ 
gained for the young king the love of his people and the 
respect of his enemies. For the perfect seciuity of the 
country against the Norman or Danish settlers, it was neces- 
sary to bring under subjection their countrymen dwelling in 
the neighbouring isles, particularly those at Ihiblin and other 
strong places on the coasts of Ireland. In ftutherance of 
this oliject, Eadgar continued the exertions of his predecessors 
to found the defence and power of his people in a numerous 
fleet. The number of his ships stationed on the west, north 
and eastern coasts is said to have been a great thousand on 

1 W. Malm. ii. S. More circumstantully G. Gumw, 9.3601 aq. Bromton. 
* Sas. ChniD. &. 962. Suppl. to Eadgar's Laws, I., in Anc. LL. and lost. 
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each, an eicpreasion iFhich, if literally uadentood^ would indi- 
cate a mariae of tliree thousand six hundred vessels. This is 
unquestloDahly an exaggerated account, though at the same 
time it should be home in mind that those vessels were ex- 
tremely small, and adapted only to coaating voyages or fish- 
ing. The naval review (acip-iyrd, sdp-fyrSuog) was held 
yearly by the king about Easter, who, paaung from one fleet 
to another, made the circuit of the whole island. These well- 
appointed armaments gained for the government of Eadgar 
the greatest consideration, and held all warfare so &r from 
the shores of England^ that he acquired the surname of ' the 
Peaceful '; though wars conducted with reputation, and in- 
roads into the neighbouring states were not wanting during 
his rejgn. In one of the first naval expeditions undertaken by 
Eadgar, he reduced the Danes in Ireland to subjection, and 
took Dublin, the first acquisition of the Anglo-Saxons beyond 
their own territory. King Sigeferth, who, it is mentioned, 
killed himself at Wiubume, was probably a Danish prisoner 
of war'. 

A successful expedition was undertaken into North Wales, 
which was cruelly ravaged by the army of Eladgar*. The 
cause of the war was the refusal of Idwal, a son of Rotri 
MawT, to pay the tribute which had been regularly rendered 
to Wessex from the time of ^thelstan. Idwal fell in this 
war^. So oppressive an exaction was probably found im- 
practicable, since it appears that Eadgar was afterwards satis- 
fied with a yearly delivery of three hundred heads of wolves, 
a tribute testifying, perhaps, to the interest taken by him in 
the rearing of cattle, which may also be inferred from his 
enactmentrelativetothepriceof wool*. This exaction proved 

> Sax. Chron. a. 96S. See alio charter of 9H (nndonbtedlr apnrious). 
CoQC. i. p. 339. and Cod. Diplom. ii. p. 401. 
) AnDal.Camb.a.968. finity Jyw.a. 965. 
■ Annal. Camb. a. 963. 
* Laws of Eadgmr, II. S. in Anc. LL. and Inat. 
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so beneficial, that in the fourth year the numba of heads 
could no longer be collected*. 

An expedition into Westmoreland under Thored, the son 
of Gunner', was most probably undertaken by order of Elad- 
gar, the name of Thored appearing at an earUer period as 
master of the royal household, and later among those of the 
royal commanders^. 

The settlement of the Northern portion of his donuniooB 
forma a conspicuous feature in the government of Eadgar. 
He divided N'orthumbria anew into two parts, and girded 
with the Bword of autboritf over Deira, as an earldom, the 
earl Oslac, whose residence was at York : while Osulf, or his 
sons, were limited to the country north of the Tees*, and 
afterwards to the present county of Northumberland. A part 
of the old earldom, consisting of the coast-land of Deira from 
the Tees, was granted by the king to Eadwulf, sumamed 
' Evilchild ' (Tfelcild) ; but the most important of all these 
enfeoffments was that by which the province of Lothian was 
granted by Eadgar and his witan to Kenneth, king of Scot- 
land°, a grant which can hardly be ascribed to any other 
cause than the weakness of the superior lord in that part of 
the realm, and which led to the permanent incorporation of 
the Scoto-Saxon lowlands with the strictly Scoto-Gaelic king- 
dom. Edinbui^h had already been evacuated by the English, 
and fallen into the possession of the Scottish king Indulf. 
The indulgence shown by Eadgar to the Danes and other 

■ W. Mtilm. ii. 8. Cuadoc, p. 56. 

* QnnDer's tuime appears amoDg thow of the high offidda in charters 
of M9. 9S0, etc. See Cod. Diplom. ii. pp. 396, 336 ; Monstt. iii. p. 37 ; 
Heming, 334. 

> Charter of Eadgar of Dec. SS, a. 961, to the abbejr of St. Denis, " do- 
■nn* Dostne pnepoaittiB, Togred " : wherein it alao appeus that Eadgar 
then spent CtuistniBs at York. See Felibien, Hist, de I'Abbaye de St. Denya, 
Bouquet, ii. p. 397. and Sax. Chion. aa. 966, 993. 

* Sax. Chron. a. 966. Sim. Dauelm. Wallingford. 

* A.D. 953-971. Chioffl. Pict, Wallingford, p. 646. Matt. Westmon. 
R.WeDdoTer,t.i.p.4lS. 
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foreigners in the country waa universal!; blamed*. The off- 
spring of strangers gained throi^fa his favour such extensive 
influence and power, that the simple, rough national charac- 
ter was b; them already greatly corrupted ; and the people 
are said to have learned fierceness from the German Saxons, 
e£feminacy from the Flemings, and drunkenness from the 
Danes, It can hardly, however, be doubted that to these 
vices the English had long been no strangers, and that Eod- 
gar's hospitable court may only have increased them. The 
rising opulence of England and its commerce with the South- 
em states could not be otherwise than attended with pre- 
judicial consequences, Juster appears the reproach, that 
Eadgar was too indulgent to the Danish inhabitants, and Uiat, 
instead of subjecting them to the laws of his kingdom, he not 
only acknowledged the vaUdity of their old legal usages, but 
also allowed too great an extent to their autonomy'. 

Eadgar's relatione with the other statra of Europe are wrapt 
in obscurity : of matrimonial alliances with foreign soverngns 
no trace appears, I'he interests of tlie pope were not neg- 
lected by the Benedictines. His uncle, the emperor Otto the 
First, sent him costly presents, and confirmed the alliance 
already existing between them^. 

It is a remarkable event in the life of Eadgar, tha^ in the 
sixteenth year of his reign and thirtieth of his age, he caused 
himself to be anointed at Bath (Acemannes ceaster), on the 
day of Pentecost*, l^ the archbishops Dunstan and Oswald. 
Why this ceremony had not taken place earlier, or^ if it had 

' W. Mklm. M. 8. H. Hant. " In hoc tamen pecMvit, qnod ptgsnoi na, 
qai in hsc patris tab w degebant, oimi* firmavit, at eitraoeos hnc sddiic- 
toi plus equo diligeUB valde corroboraTit." 

■ Suppl. to Eadgar'i Lawa, 3, 13, 13, in Anc. LL. and loat. 

* Ft. WigorD. a. S59. " Imperator etiam prima* Otto, qui (uain (Eadgari) 
amitsm in mnjugem habebat, mint llli munera dlreiit, et com eo pactani 
firmisiimK pocis firmavit." Florence, however, does not say expreaaly that 
thia took place in the year 969, but only at th« conclauon of hit character 
of Eadgar given under that year. 

' Sax. ChroD.a, 973. 
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already been performed, for vbat purpose it was at this time 
repeated^ is matter of uncertaiaty, though it has been brought 
into connexion with a tradition, according to which Eadgar, 
as a part of the penance imposed on him by Dunstan for the 
abduction of Wulftbryth, was forbidden to wear the crown UII 
the expiration of seven years'. Thiastorybaa been generally, 
and, perhaps, justly regarded as groundless ; though it can- 
not be denied, that a desire on the part of £adgar to receive 
back his crown from the band of him who had forbidden him 
to wear it, would be in perfect keeping with the spirit both 
of that and of a much later age. A glorious day followed this 
solemnity. On making his annual sea-voyage round the 
island, he found, on his arrival at Chester, eight sub-kings 
awaiting him, in obedience to the commands they bad re- 
ceived, who swore " to be ^thfiil to him and to be his fellow- 
workers by sea and land." These were Kenneth of Scotland, 
Malcolm of Cumbria, Maccus of Man and the Hebrides, 
Dyfnwall, or Dunwallon, of Strath^clyde, Siferth, logo (Jacob) 
and Howell of Wales, and JuobiU of Westmoreland^. All these 
vassals rowed the proud Basileus on the river Dee in a barge, 
of which Eadgar was the steersman, to the monastery of St. 
John the Baptist, where they o&red up their orisons, and 
then returned in the same order to the palace. Eadgar ood- 
cealed not bis exultation, but exclaimed to the nobles present, 
that bis successors might now truly glory in the title of king 
of England, when they could command the obedience of so 
many kings. 

Two years after this splendid solemnity, Eadgar died, or, in 
the language of the Saxon poet, ended his "earthly joys, chose 

< Osbein.Ub.i. 

' Fl. Wiforn. a. 973. Matt.Westinon. s. 9T4. In nchartfr ofQTl, ^. 
Malmesb. de Antiq. Glaslon. " Macciis arcbipirate," " DufiwI, res De- 
metue " in M. WeiC. appears prroneouB. Bee Brut y Ty w. a. 074> and 
Annal' Ultoo. [Th« chartei of e7l ia uQdoubtMlljr a forgerf, as well aa an- 
<itherofEadgar,a.tl66(Cod.DiplDm.u.p.413], wbare it staiiilt, "Moceus 
tei iuulsnim."— T.] 
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liim another light, beauteous and winsome, and left this frailj 
this barren life'," This renowned prince was, it is saidj low 
and slight of stature, though in the unceasing consciousnesa 
of this defect, at a time when brute strength decided every 
difference, he distinguished himself by active and gratuitous 
courage. In illustration of this trait in his character, the fol- 
lowing tale has been repeatedly told. In a convivial party, 
Kenneth king of Scotland observed, that it was extraordinary 
to see 80 many provinces under subjection to such a con- 
temptible personage. This speech was reported to the king, 
who sent for Kenneth, and having drawn him into a wood, 
nnder the pretest of consulting with him on some important 
affidrs, presented to bim one of two swords which he had 
brought, saying, " Now that we are alone you can tiy your 
strength ; for it is disgraceful to be a braggart in company 
and backward in battle." Kenneth, struck with confusion, 
be^ed forgiveness for the joke, which was readily granted^. 
Among the virtues of Eadgar is the zeal with which he 
journeyed through his states in winter and summer, exa- 
mining into the administration of his ealdormen and punish- 
ing their delinquencies. An instance of his severity is record- 
ed towards the inhabitants of the Isle of Thanet, whom he 
punished with the forfeiture of all their property, and some 
with the loss of life, for having made prisoners and plundered 
of their merchandize some traders from York who bad ar- 
rived at the Isle^. His ecclesiastical enactments enjoin the 
payment of dues to the church with a rigour scarcely credible. 
Whoever had not paid his tithes, or bis church-scot on the 
day appointed forfeited nine-tenths of the tithable property; 
and the man who had not paid his hearth-money (Rom-feoh) 
on St. Peter's day was adjudged to go to Rome and there 

■ Sax. ChTOD.a. 976. 

■ Fl. Wigorn. A. 976. W. Malm. ii. 8. Ailred of Hievatii (Vita Ead- 
mvdi regie, p. 367} toUa a Binilu story of MkIcdIiii, king of Scodiud. 

* Su. ChroD. H. Hunt., [who aayt that the cause of Eadgar's wreritjr 
was, " quia jura legalia spreveraot." See R. Wendorer, i. p. 414.— T.] 
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pay it with a mulct, and another mulct to the king on hia 
return : for the third offence he forfeited all his property'. 
The ecclesiastical lawa enacted under Eadgar are chiefly 
derived either &om the older penitential of archbishop Theo- 
dore, or, rather, from that of his copier, Ecgberht of York. 

In Eadgar*a secular laws the duties of the judge are strongly 
insisted on ; and the holding of a burb-mote thrice in the year 
is ordained, of a shire-mote thrice. The principles of the sy- 
stem ofmutual responsibility are in these laws more accurately 
defined, and regulations made for the confirmation of sales 
and purchases by legal sworn witnesses, thirty-three of such 
oiBcials being appointed for every lai^ burgh, and twelve for 
every smaller burgh or hundred. Edgar's care for a uni- 
form monetary standard, and for the general observance of 
the Winchester weights and measures', together with other 
enactments, prove how greatiy commerce must have increased 
and been esteemed in the country during his reign, 

EADWARD THE SECOND, CALLED THE MARTYR. 

Eadgar left two very young sons, Eadward aged thirteen 
years and iEthelred only seven. Although the queen ^If- 
thryth had striven to procure the crown for her ofispring, 
yet Eadgar as well as his coimcil had decided in favour of 
his eldest unquestionably legitimate son. Some of the most 
powerful of the nobles insisted on the right of election, and 
declared in tavour of jEthelred, on the very unsatisfactory 
ground, thfU, at the time of Eladward's birth, neither his 
father nor mother had been crowned^, a reason which, if true, 
was equally applicable to the younger prince. The primate, 
however, put an end to tlie difference by seizing the banner of 
the cross, confuting in the middle of the assembly the ai^- 

■ Laws of Eadgar. 1.3,4. ' Laws of Eadgar, H.S. 

■ Eadmer. lib.i.p. 330. 

VOL. II. L 
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ments of the opposite paity, and preseating to them the 
young prince Eadw&rd, whom he consecrated on the spot. 

This violent contest had not the remotest conDexion with 
the interests of the royal youth ; and it soon became evident 
that the factions which divided the country were in reality 
the friends and foes of the Benedictines, whose expulsion was 
Tunly attempted. ^Uliere, the powerful ealdorman of Mercia, 
expelled the monks from the monasteries in his territory, 
which he again threw open to the secular clergy. The monVs, 
on the other hand, were powerfully supported hy ^thelwine, 
the ealdorman of East Anglia', and his brother j^lfwold, as 
well as by Byrhtnoth', the brave and pious ealdorman of the 
£ast Saxons. It is, however, far from clear, in what manner 
the banishment of the powerful earl Oalac is connected with 
these transactions, who, on account of his wisdom, eloquence 
and excellent administration, during ten years, of the province 
of Deira, was so highly extolled. The friends of the monka 
bewailed his banishment " over the rolling waves, over the 
gannef 8 bath, over the moss of waters, the whale's domain^." 
But who, if not Dunstan, had at that time the power to banish 
him ? And if he possessed the power to exile and proscribe 
such men, would he not rather have exiled and proscribed 
^Ifhere? 

The party of the secular clergy strove to profit by the ad- 
vantage they hod gained to the very utmost. It bears witness 
to the connexion of the Anglo-Saxon church at that time with 
the Scottish, and to its constant opposition to the church of 
Rome, that the expelled clergy had fled to Scothmd, and now 
broufi^t back with them from that country the excellent 
bishop Beomhelm, a man unequalled among his contem- 
poruiea for underatanding and eloquence, for the purpose of 

' Fl. Wigom.a.oT'B. Hist. RAmu. c.xuii. 

* Hist. ElienB. lib. ii. C. 0. ap. Gale. HUt. Rames. c. Ixii. 

* FI.Wigont.a.97S: " injiute etpellitur." See tbeveraesb Sax.Cbron. 
a. 97fi. His name ia apperided to several charters, and ib meDtiooed in tbe 
laws of Eadgar, Sn[^I, iv. 
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aiding them by his talents against Dunstan in the synods 
which then were bo frequently bolden'. Id a council at 
Calne, the archbishop, on the cloaa of an ahle and eloquent 
address by Beornhelui, arose and spoke, terminating his 
speech with the words, that he, an aged man, already devoted 
to silence, had renounced all thoughts of contending with his 
oppooentB} that Christ would overcome them; when sud- 
denly the floor of the room gave way, and many of those 
present were hurt and some killed. The primate and hia 
friends were standing on a spot unaffected b; the accident) 
so that the salvation of the one party seems in reality to have 
had in it as little of the miraculous as the injury sustained by 
the other. The king, on account of his youth, was not present. 
It should, moreover, be borne in mind, that instances of fall- 
ing buildings Slled with people are numerous at all times, 
but partioularly during the middle age', and that the shun 
and maimed on this occasion were not the hostile clergy, but 
some of the most venerable persons in therealm^. There are, 
nevertheless, few writers since the Reformation who can pre- 
vail on themselves to acquit the suspected prelate of the most 
improbable accusation, of having played, with the certunty 
of exposure, the dangerous and useless part of a most heart- 
less juggler. 

Let us here devote a few words in explanation of our idea 
of DuDstan, His Christianity was not the religion of love, 
of blissful delight in the creation, of a spiritually bound with 
tender threads to the flowers of earth } as little was it the 
serious doctrine of a right possessed by all men, mutually to 
he acknowledged, but to be equalized by love, or by equality 
in earthly relations. But the purest brightest conception, ai 

> OaUm.Ub.i. 

' On ft coart-dfty at Erfurt, under the emperor Frederidi I., the apart- 
ment in which it wu lietd fell down, when eight princes and above a hun- 
dred knights were killed. See Albert of Stade, a. 1183. 

' Sax. Chron. a. 978. "ealle fa yldeatso Aogd-cynnM wltao." F1. 
Wigora. " totiua AugliK majores natu." 

l2 
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soon as it enters upOD life, is necessarily restricted, confused, 
obscured by constant contrarieties ; snd it was the licen- 
tiousness, niggednesB and sensuality of the barbarians, not 
the doctrine of Christ, which, as the matter to be subdued 
and purified, required and created the unity of the pope- 
dom> the school-divinity of the clei^, the severity of the 
monastic rule. By these Dunstan would accomplish the 
utmost and best that could be effected in bis time ; and even 
though all the events of bis life should bear witness against 
biro, yet the influence which the new cleigy, established 
through bis influence, maintuned in the country during so 
many centuries, and even in times when only the bell of the 
mass-boy reminded the priest of the name of the forgotten 
saint, proves that he who, in a time of universal dissolution, was 
able so powerfully to awaken and to bind the more seriously 
disposed, understood and effected the best that a knowledge 
of his time and circumstances placed mthin bis power. We 
■hall soon come to speak of Dunstan'a excellent disciples and 
of their disciples, who — not to mention what they have done 
for the church, the civilization and the language of the Anglo- 
Saxons—were able to turn the storm brought to England 
from the North into a blessing, and finally, when the Nor- 
mans bad conquered the country, manifested so great an 
attachment to the land of their fathers, that their universal 
extirpation was necessaiy before the Conqueror could feel 
security in the strong Tower of London. 

Dunstan, it is true, with his partisans mistook form for 
reality, as all reformers and founders of sects to this present 
day have done, with the exception of One, who taught no 
form to his disciples, because he knew that in eveiy age, with 
or without the recognition of its founder, a form, a figure and 
— why shall we not say it? — a mask necessary, perhaps, for 
the time, would be ^ven to his eternal doctrine. But the 
spirit lives on in spite of self-destructive &lsebood, and of 
metamorphoses supplanting one another, and the mind and 
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works of DunBtan have outlived the Anglo-Saxon language 
and d^aaty, and even cathohcism itself in England ; nor can 
their influence at the present da^ be denied hj the Anglican 
church, nor by dissenters, even quakers, who, like Dunstan, 
are earnestly desirous for what to them appears the truest and 
the best. 

Eadward had scarcely approached the age of manhood, and 
begun to excite the hope of continuing his line by an early 
marriage, when the apprehensions of his step- mother, whom 
he bad vainly endeavoured to conciliate by a grant of the 
county of Dorset', were awakened anew. On his return 
one day from the chase, thirsty and fatigued, knowing that 
j^lfthryth and her son were residing close by at Corfe, he 
directed his course thither alone, bis followers being scattered 
in various directions after the hounds. By his step-mother 
he was received with the warmest tokens of affection, but 
while she was in the act ot presenting him with a cup of 
beverage, an assassin, by her command, plunged a da^er into 
his body. Feeling himself wounded, the young king put 
spurs to his horse, but weakened by loss of blood, and his 
entrails protruding, he fell from the saddle, and was dragged 
in the stimip till he expired*. The royal corpse was buried 
without pomp or ceremony at Wareham, but in the following 
year it was disinterred by the order of the ealdorman ^Elfhere, 
and buried with royal honours at Shaftesbury^. Both ^If- 
here, who was a cousin of Eadgar^ and the young jEthelred 



' Wallingford, p. 645, 

' A.D. 978, Maich 18. Pauio S. Eadwardi. W. Malm. ii. 9. Gftimar, 
V. 3989 sq., who dlBere Trom both. 

' Fl.Wigorn.aa. 978, 979. W. Malm. ii.9. Gainar. That confounder 
of history, Wallingford, who calls the step-niDther Gunhilda, says, " Per- 
CQSsit enm eultelto quern absconderat, et occidit (HuatiDgdon tells this 
story aa a report only) ; corpus ilia plumbo iovolveDB in Stara flumine (the 
little river of that name in Hampahire} diu abscondit." Accordiog to 
Iiupus's sermon, a. 1014 <Hickes, Dissert. Epist.), the corpse was bomt. 

* Fl. Wigorn. ChroD. Maili. a.983. "propiriquus." 
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have been accused aa partisans in the murder' : the former 
probably by the Benedictines, whose enemies he favoured j 
the latter by later tradition only", which readily listened to 
any charge against the unbeloved j£thelred. 

^THELRED THE SECOND, SURNAMED THE UNREADY. 

An attempt to place on the throne an elder child of Eadgar, 
his natural daughter Eadgyth, found little support^, and at 
Easter the boy j^thelred was crowned at Kingston, who took 
the coronation oath* which he was too weak to keep, and 
reoeived the oath of fealty so often to be violated by his vassals. 
Dunstan, it is said, both at his baptism and coronation, fore- 
told the unhappy reign of j^tbelred, though it is probable 
that he did not exert his influence in awakening in the young 
prince's mind, by efficient education, the vigour and abilities 
of his fore&tberB. The poignant grief manifested by ^tbelred 
at his brother's death, shows that he was susceptible of deeper 
impressions \ His beauty and friendliness are extolled ; yet 
were the talents fostered in him those only of a monk, and to 
a degree that has called forth even a monk's reproach^. 

' W. Mftlm. " (Elfsriiu) qai auperiorem regcm occiderat." 
- So not oDly Adsm of BremeD (ii. sDi " Adelnd parricidium expiavit ;" 
but Mtdmetbury eho (ii. 10), "puricidio, cui conniventiam sdhibuerat. 



* That an elder broUier of ^tbelred named EwiniDCd, manied to the 
daughter of a Webb prince, attempted to aseead the throne, seems to be 
an error of Gaimar or his authority, where there Is, perhaps, some con- 
fusion with Eadmond, the eldest son of fthelred; though Theodoricos 
Monachus, de Reg. Norweg. c. IS, says of Olaf, the sou of Harald. " re- 
coDciliavit AdalTedimi fratribua sois, et ut in regent subliinaretur obtinuit." 

* Sax. Chron. a. 978. See the oath in Hickei, Thes., [and Palgrave, 
ii. p.cccxiiT. The following are its most important ports: " Hsc tria 
populo Cbristiano et mihi lubdito in Chriiti promitto nomine. In primia, 
ut ecclesia Dei et omoiB populuB Cbristianus veram pacem, nostro arbitrio, 
in omni tempore aervet. Aliud, ut rapacitates et omnes iniquitates omnibus 
grodibus interdicam. Tertium, ut in omnibus judiciis squitatem et mise- 
ricordiam pnecipiam," etc. — T.] ' W. Malm. ii. 10. 

' Osberni Vita S. Elphegi, " imbetliB, quia inbecitli* monachum potius 
quam mililem actioue prsteudebat." 
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While DunstRD lived*, the goTemment continued suffi- 
ciently powerful to withstand attacks from vithout, and to 
provide against internal distraction. After hia death, whicli 
took place in the tenth year of jGthetred's reign, the loss of him 
soon became manifest whose strong hand had held together 
the beten^ncoua and hostile peoples. Already in the first 
years of jfithelred's reign it appears, that from the North of 
Europe, — which seems to have been brought to a state of 
comparative tranquillity by those powerful princes under 
whom it was consolidated into the three great kingdoms of 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, — in consequence probably of 
the age or weakness of its rulers at this time, or rather, 
perhaps, by the struggle between the new rdipon and the 
old heathenism, new swarms of pirates had issued forth. The 
indulgence shown to the Northern emigrants by Eadgar had 
been blamed ; but the opposite system demanded mightier 
means than opulence and luxury are in the habit of supplying 
against hunger and contempt of death. In one year Chester, 
the Isle of Thanet and Southampton were attacked by pirates, 
by whom many of the inhabitants were slain, and others car- 
ried into slavery*. The kingdom of Dyred and its city St. 
David's were devastated by Harald, king of the Hebrides, and 
his son Outhfrith", whose insular realm was a convenient 
trysting-place for the piratic swarms of the North. Misfor- 
tune recalled the crime to remembrance, of which it was 
regarded as the cause, and the corpse of the sainted Eadward 
was, as we have seen, solemnly buried at Shaftesbury*; but 
the southern coasts of England, during the two following 
years, were not the less devastated by the Northern pirates, 
and the wearying spectacle was renewed of incessant landings 
and skirmishes, such as England had experienced two hun- 

■ He died in DBS. Su. ChroQ. h. k. 

■ S«. Chron. B. 980. 

■ AddsI. Camb. uu 989, gsr. Aanal.UlbMi. Bnit y Trw.aa.979.9Sl. 
Wynne's Candoc, p. 61, 

* Sm. Chron. ft. 980. 
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dred years earlier. If credit may be given to the Danish tro- 
ditions, which at this time be^n to assume a more historic 
character, the young viking Sveia, tlie future king of Den- 
mark and of the greater part of England', at this time made 
his first essay in naval warfare. The chieftain of Jomshurg, 
P£Inat6ke, a name ahke renowned in history and song% had 
during his early voyages obtained the hand of Olofa (Olof), 
the daughter of Stephen (Stefnir), a prince of Bretland, and 
received half of the inheritance. Plilnat6ke, who was the in- 
structor and friend of Svein, a son by a peasant ^1 of the 
Danish king Harald Bi&tand, brought his pupil with him to 
the well-known ahorea of the British Channel From the 
year 983, when we know that Svein was engaged in Denmark, 
there appears to have been a pause in the piratical attacks on 
the English coasts, though only, as it would seem, to give an 
opportunity for internal hostilities. ^Ifbere was dead, after 
having led an army against Brecknock and other Welsh states, 
devoured, it is said, by vermin^ and was succeeded in the 
government of Mercia by his second son, ^Ifric, his eldest 
son, Odda, having preferred the cloister to the cares and 
perils of rule. A few years af^, jSlfHc was banished, but^ 
as it appears, soon recalled. A dispute, in which the bishop 
of Rochester was concerned, led the king to lay siege to that 
city, which being compelled to raise by the stout resisthnce 
oGTered by the inhabitants, be plundered and wasted the lands 
of the bishopric, undeteired by the mandate of Dunstan, pro- 
hibiting him &om spoiling the possessions of St. Andrew, the 



' He had been expelled from Denmark by Eric the Victorious, king of 
Sweden, and not received hj j£tlielred, whose hospitalit; Bad ud he had 
aolinted. See Adun of Bremen, lib. ii. c. 26. 

' See Wedel-Sim onsen's ' Geschichtliche Untetsuchung tiber Jomsbnrg 
im WendenlKode.' Duiish, 1813, German, by L. Giesebrecht, ISS^. Pil. 
nftt^ke subsequently gSTe his posaeasion in Bretland to Bitiru Brezke and 
hia grandMD Vago Akasoo. See JonuvikiogaBaga. [P6Iaat6ke wa> a son 
of Palnir, a son of Toke, hence the derivation of his name. — T.j 

* AnDal.Camb.a.g83. W.Malm. ii.9. 
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patron of the city of Rochester ; nor did he desist from his 
raTages, until he had extorted from the bishop a hundred 
pounds of silver, on which account his Bvarice (of which we 
are without the means of judg^g] is severely censured by the 
angry prelate '. 

England's enemies on the ocean appear to have been not 
uninformed of these internal dissensions. In the year imme- 
diately following they plundered Wecedport (Watchet), in 
Somersetshire, and Gods, thane of Devonshire, with a valiant 
chieftain named Strenwold, fell in a battle against these bar- 
barians, who were, however, defeated with considerable loss. 
If the south-west position of the coast thus infested causes us 
to hesitate in supposing its assailants to be warriors from the 
Danish isles, to whom the eastern shore of England lay much 
more convenient, a suspicion against the Danes inhabiting Uie 
opposite coast of Normandy, who with baptism had very im- 
perfectly divested themselves of their earlier habits and course 
of life, seems by no means void of foundation. We find in 
that country, which had now been nearly eighty years in pos- 
sesuon of Bollo and his offspring, the race of the conquerors, 
or of the nobility, greatly increased, and their supernume- 
raiies beginning their brilliant course of conquest in the south 
of Italy. These attacks, therefore, on the ports of England, 
it is easy to imagine, may have been a prelude, as it were, to 
the first war of importance between France and England, and 
to the peace concluded through the mediation of the holy 
father himself, of which the chroniclers of both the belligerent 
states have transmitted accurate accounts, though defective 
with respect to minor circumstances. An English army landed 
at Barfleur, and the soldiers obeyed but too literally the orders 
of ^thelred, — to bum or slay everything. So highly was 
he imbittered, that he had commanded that nothing in Nor- 
mandy should be letl in its place but the rock of St. Michael, 

■ Osbeini Vita Danst Sax. Chron. a. 9B6. R. Weadover,t.i.p.423. 
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and that the marquis Richard the First' (sumuned Sana 
peur) should be brought bound before him. The impetuosity 
of the Bnglish at first did damage to the Normans, but even- 
tually greater to themselves, Niel (Nigellus) of St. Sauveur 
assembled the despairing vassals of the Cotentin, by the side 
of whom even the women rushed to the conflict. Of the Rn- 
glish, whose too rash advance had rendered retreat impracti- 
cable, only the messenger of the dreadful intelligence was left 
alive, for the salvation of the fleet and sailors, and to announce 
the disastrous event to king ^thelred. The pope John the 
Fifteenth, grieved at the intelligence of a bloody war between 
two neighbouring Christian princes, whose forces might have 
been more advantageously united for thfi suppression of the 
pagan robbers, sent his apocrieiarius Leo, bishop of Treves, to 
the king of Wessex, and, with the tatter's consent, to Bichard, 
at Rouen, where a trea^ of peace, still extant, and particularly 
remarkable on account both of its antiquity and of the parties 
intereeted, was sworn to on March the first, a.d. 991, and 
sealed in the presence of the bishop of Shirebume and other 
eminent personages, both English and Norman*. 

jfithelred's joy at this treaty must have been the greater, as 
the intelligence had without doubt reached him of an attadc 

> Ricardi nwrchionia. W. Malm. iL 10. — ^T. 

' The docnmeDt U preserved by W. of Melmeibury (a. 10). The pope 
John XV. is Bometimes called XVI. ; the immediate auccessar of John 
XrV. having died before consecration, le not uiualljr reckoned unong the 
popea (we Mr. Huif* note in Malmeab. i. p. 960). "Hie bishop of 8hin- 
bnme'a name, Edeleinus, is evidently a clerical error for >£thelsius (£thel- 
•ige). Weodover Kod, consequently. Matt. Westmon. ascribe the quarrel 
in 991 to -Etiielred's ill-treatment of Emma, to whom he was not married 
tiU 1003. It is remarkable that no other Enslish authoritiea speak of this 
war, nor of another about that time with Normandy. The Norman writer* 
idso make no meotion of a ^>a^ under Richard I., bat speak of one under 
Richard II., after jEthdred's marriage with Emma. SeeGail. Gemet. v.4. 
(who is literally copied by Wabingham, Ypod. Neost.) uid Roman de Ron, 
r. 6316 aq., where Pluquet, following a miaintErpretation oftbeSai. Chron., 
would place it in the year 1000: "se unfriK flota" (the words of the 
Chron.) an by Floi«nc« rightly expicsMd by " Danonun dsMii." 
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made by the Xorthmen oa IpBwich ; JuBtdn (Jdsteina) and 
Guthmund, probably in the service of the Nonregian king 
Anlaf or Olaf Tryggvason (who either accompanied them or 
Birived soon after), ravaged the country thereabout the more 
cruelly in revenge for a defeat they had suffered a few years 
before. The brave ealdorman Byrhtnotb, on being contume- 
liously challenged by the Northmen, encountered them at 
Maldon, where he died the hapless death of the vanquished'. 
So great was the panic caused by this deplorable event among 
the chief counsellors of ^thelred, that, yielding to the advice 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, Sigeric, of the ealdorman 
JSthelweard, and of ifilfric, the ealdorman of Merda, he 
allowed them to purchase a peace for the provinces in which 
their respective possessions dtiefly lay, for the sum of ten 
thousand pounds, in consideration of which the two chieftains 
above-mentioned engaged to cease their ravages in England, 
aad to mmntain firm peace. This is apparently the treaty 
alluded to in the preamble to another between the three Nor- 
wegian leaders, Anlaf (Olaf), Justin and Guthmund, wherein 
it is said that a sum of twenty-two thousand pounds had been 
given for the peace, from the conditions of which, viz. those 
relating to homicide, to breach of the peace, to the attaching 
of stolen goods, etc., it is evident that no immediate departure 
of the hostile army was contemplated. The precise date of 
this treaty cannot be ascertained, as no mention occurs In the 
chronicles of a payment of twenty-two thousand pounds ; 

' See the intemtinig fngment of a poem on hia de«Ui, printed Id the 
AnelecU Anglo -SuoDica, from the text of Heuue at the end of Job. 
Gluton. Cliron., nheie it U printed as proee. Conybeafe, in his ' Illus- 
tntions,' haa given n translation of it. See iIki Hiet. Elien*. lib. il. c. 9. 
ap. Gale, and Hist. Rsmee. c. 71. The Sai. Chroo. records hia death under 
901, and again under 993. A short time before his death he gvit all his 
lanits to the church. See Palgrave, ii. p. ccuiii. The titte of " dux North- 
animbronjm" seems an error of the Hist. Eliens. ii. 6, thoogh, after 
Oslac's banishment, he might have been invested with Deira, whidi on the 
death of Byrfatnoth seems to have been conferred on jGlfbelm, who, a. 994, 
is styled 'duiTranshumbraueegentis." Monast. vi.p, U46. Gale,i. p. S22. 
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though it may be presumed to have taken phice very shortly 
after that between the archbishop and the two ealdonnea. 
By this treaty it appears that the Daoes or N'orthmen were 
admitted as guests, like the old German warriors (hospites), 
into provinces of England^ where till then they were unknown, 
and, as in many similar cases, out of an apparently temporary 
state of things, a burthen arose not to be shaken off by peace- 
able meaas. At the same time, the levying of the tribute on 
the people gave rise to an impost, which, under the name of 
Danegild, condnued as an odious and oppressive tax on the 
laity long after the object of its imposition had ceased to exist. 
The clergy were exempted &om the payment of Danegild', a 
benefit for which they are probably indebted to its original 
propounder, the archbishop Sigeric 

As in the following year the strangers still continued in the 
provinces they had occupied, ^tbdstan and his witan as- 
sembled a powerful fleet at London, the command of which 
he intrusted to his father-in-law Thored, to the ealdorman 
^Ifric, and to the bishops of London and Dorchester, JE]£- 
stan and i£scwig'. With this be hoped to capture the Danish 
fleet, but the well-formed plan was frustrated by the treason 
of ^Ifric, who contrived to warn the enemy of the impending 
danger, and in the night preceding the intended attack passed 
over to them with his ship, and with them effected his escape. 
Though chased by the royal fleet, the loss of the Danes was 
one ship only, the crew of which was put to death. The Lon- 
don and East Anglian fleets, it seems, afterwards fell in and 
fought with the Danish squadron, when many of the enemy 
were killed, and the vessel of ^IfHc, which chanced to be 
among them, was captured with its crew, the traitor himself 

I Lege* Edw. Caat. tit. xi., where it is Bbited to have b«en aye&rlf pay- 
ment of twelve pence for every hide of land ; though it ie probftble that 
the amoniit occaaionAlly varied. [Its object is there stated to have been, 
" ad conim (Danorum) inEolentiam repriraeDdam."— T.] 

> Sai. Chron. a. 992. Fl. Wigoni. has JEifgv bishop of Wilton and 
..fiscwig.— T. 
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eBcaping with difficulty'. Thtis prevented from glutting his 
vengeance on ^Ifric himself, the base ^thelred caused his son 
jElfgar to be deprived of sight", of whose participation in 
bis father's guilt there exists no evidence. From the southern 
parts the Danes now directed their course to the north of 
England, where the inhabitants, though of kindred race, at 
first stoutly opposed them. They, nevertheless, gained pos- 
session of Bamborough, which having plundered, they sailed 
to the mouth of the Humber, where they committed dreadlul 
ravages, both in Lindsey and Xorthumhria, and of a body of 
forces raised to oppose them, the three leaders, Fnend, God- 
wine and Fritbegist^, all of Danish extraction, treacherously 
betraying their trust, were the first who betook themselves to 
flight*. 

In the following year, on the festival of the Nativity of the 
Virgin Mary, a fleet of ninety-four ships arrived at London, 
commanded by the Norwe^an king Olaf, with Svein king of 
Denmark^, who gave out that he came to take vengeance on 

' Sex. Chron. Fl. Wigoro. &. 992. t apply to tbU ^Ifric the words of 

the docameut of 992, wherein j£thelred says, " comes ^Sirric contra 

meum regale imperium mult& iaaudita muerabilitpr cominitteiiB piacnlft." 
Conseqaratly he cannot be the same with the " dui ^Ifric," whose nanie 
appears to this document, and sgoin in 994 (Mouast. t. vi. 1446) and 1004 
(Gale, i. 522). Nor can he have been "dux Mercioram" after 1006, as 
that dignity was then enjoyed hy Esdric. The last-mentioned appears to 
he the one who fell in 1016 fighting against the Danes. According to 
Florence, Eadwig or Eadwine, a brother of £lfric, fell at Ringmere in 
1010, though in the Chronicle be is called the brother of MRc. The older 
jSlfiic is said to have had a brother, who died a monk in 1066. The above 
remarks are given solely to call attention to the conliiuon prevailing with 
regard to the ^Ifrics, without pretending to remove it. 

* Sax. Chron. Fl. Wigorn. a. 993. 

* Fnena and Frithi^t appear with many other officials of Eadgar bear- 
ing Danish names, as Cnut, Thnrkytel, 'nnirgod. Gale,i.619. Ingulph. 
aa. 966, 970. 

* A petty warfare seems at this time to have been carried on against the 
Welsh : Aunal. Camb. a. 993- " Guyn Ulius Eynaun, duce Edelisi (.£thet- 
Nge) Anglico, dextraliam Britonum adjumento, regiones Marednt, i.e. 
Demetiam et Keredigeauw, Gnhir et Redweli derastat." 

* Snmamed l^ligaak^g, DoyiU- or Fonted-beanf.— T. 
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^thelred for hU inhospitalitj, when as a furtive he formerly 
landed on the shores of England'. From London, which 
they endeavoured to take by storm and bum, they were beaten 
back with considerable loss by the citizens, aided, as we are 
told, by the holy Virgin. Hence the hostile fleet proceeded 
to the coasts of Essex and Kent, and from thence to Sussex 
and Hampshire, burning, plundering and slaying, without 
regard to age or sei^, in those deroted counties. Having now 
jHYivided themselves with horses, they overran a oonuderable 
part of the interior of the country, their course being every- 
where marked by the same atrociUes. The miserable j£thel- 
red, again listening to the Pithless and faotioua courtiers who 
nirroimded him, and incapable himself of deeds or even 
thoughts worthy of a king, again adopted the expedient of the 
puBillanimouB, and promised a contribution of sixteen thou- 
sand pounds, to raise which a tax was laid on the whole 
country. On receipt of this sum the enemy engaged to desist 
irom further ravages, and, returning to their ships stationed 
at Southampton, there passed the winter at the cost of the 
people of Wessex. Soon after these events, king Olaf, having 
received hostages for his safety, was conducted to ^thelred 
at Andover by ifilfheah, the venerable bishop of Winchester, 
and jEthelweard, who three years before had negotiated with 
the Northmen in Essex, and whose name of " Fabius Qusestor 
PatriciuR Ethelwerdus " is already familiar to us through the 
well-known chronicle composed by him. Olaf in his youth, 
when on a piratical expedition, had landed on one of the Scilly 
islands, and there received baptism at the hands of a hermit. 
He was afterwards induced to return to Norway, at that time 
aufTering under the tyranny of Hakon jarl, aumamed the Bad, 
and on his voyage thither had, by dint of sword, converted the 
inhabitants of the Orkneys to the Christian faith. On the 
arrival of Olaf in the land of his fathers, Hakon fled, and waa 
shortly after murdered by one of his slaves, when Olaf was 
' Suo Gramm, t. i. p. 4{Ki mj. Adam Biem. ii. 25. See p. 163, noh ', 
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acknowledged king of all Xorway. i^thdred gave the Ntu*- 
wegian monarch an honourable reception, loaded him with 
nosUy gifta, caused him to be confirmed hj the bishop, and 
adopted him for his spiritual son. On hia return home in the 
following summer, he promised never again to visit England 
aa an enemy, a promise which he faithfully kept'. He sub- 
sequently married a sister of his companion in arms, Svem^ 
who afterwards became his deadly enemy. In the great sea- 
fight of Svoldr', against the combined fleets of Svein and the 
Swedish king Olaf, king Olaf Tryggvason, sedng the battle 
irretrievably lost, leapt with the survivors of his crew into the 
waves^. That he periahed hardly admits of a doubt, though 
a story of his escape and subsequent travels was long currenL 
In either case he vanished &om the page of history. Of 
Svein, or as he was called by his imperial sponsor, Sveinotto, 
no mention is made on this occasion ; he probably accom- 
panied Olaf, though without any miUtary followers of his own, 
during one of his expulsions from the throne of Denmark. 
An attack made by him in this year on the lale of Man is 
recorded. The first hostile attempt of the Northern vikings 
(called alao in Germany Aescomannea) on the northern coast 
of that country, particularly that of the county of Stade% coin- 
cides in time with Svein and OUrs departure from Hamp- 
shire, and even if wholly unconnected with the last expedition 
to England, shows us how the north of Europe was then, as 
it were, shaken out of the state of tranquiUity it had for many 
years eiyoyed. 

The greater part of the army of the two kings did not ac- 
company them home, but was probably reinforced by new 
comers. In a few years the means of subsistence for the 
strangers could no longer be obtuned from the already im- 

' Sax.Chroo. F1. Wigom. a.Q94. Theod. deReg. Norweg.c.vii. Snorre 
in Olaf Try ggvasoD's Saga. UahlmanD'e QcHh. r. Dannem. Bd. ii. p. 121. 

* A.D. 1000. * Annai. Canib. 

* Adam Brem. ii. 22. Ditmar. Mereeburg. 
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poverished inhabitants of the neighbourhood, and the Danes 
resolved to equip their fleet and sail to those parts which for 
several years had been exempt from their depredations. Steer- 
ing round Wesses, they landed in the mouth of the Severn, 
penetrated into the Welsh territories, which had till then been 
free from the burthen of Danegild ; whence they betook them- 
selves to Devonshire and Cornwall, the northern coasts of 
which they laid under contribution and ravaged ; they then 
sailed round Fenwithsteort (the Land's end) and up the Tamar, 
where leaving their ships they proceeded to Lidford, burning 
and destroying eveiytbing in their course, including the noble 
abbey of Tavistock, founded by Ordgar, the father of Eadgar's 
queen ^Ifthryth. Having thus for a short time satiated their 
thirst for destruction, and laden with booty, they returned to 
their ships'. 

In the following year they proceeded to the coast of Dorset- 
shire, the Isle of Wight and Southampton, where they re- 
newed the work of devastation. By the Enghsb attempts 
were repeatedly made to bring the enemy to an engagement, 
but the unskilfulnesa or treachery of the commanders, of 
whom many were either connected with the Danes by relation- 
ship, or inclined to them from self-interest, and sometimes 
also those apparently insignificant mishaps, which, though 
unheeded by the bold, are wont, like heavenly judgements, 
to pursue, as it were, the disheartened to perdition, — these 
unhappy causes frustrated every plan of the well-intentioned 
among the English. The next spring beheld the same Danes 
on the Medway, and besieging the city of Rochester, The 
men of Kent hastened to its relief, but were slaughtered by 
these barbarians, who, having obtained horses, ravaged that 
county to ita western border. jEthelred with bis witan now 
resolved on the immediate equipment of a fleet*. 

As the excellent ordinances of JElhed and Eadgar, though 

> Sax. Chron. Fl.Wigora.a.g97. Molmesb.de Pont. lib. ii. 
• Sax. Chron. Fl. Wigorn. «. 999- 
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neglected, had not yet entirely lost their influence even on the 
weak and slothful, a fleet was at London soon made ready for 
active service ; but that which should first drive the enemy 
from the country, and compel him to seek safety on the ocean, 
an army, was not so soon to be brou^t together, through 
want of general and decisive measures in those many small 
states of which the Anglo-Saxon monarchy was composed, 
each having its own privileges and pretensions. When the 
king and the witan, after a long protracted deliberation, had 
at length come to a deciuon, that decision had to be an- 
nounced by the ealdorman to the coun^- or shire-mote ; re* 
peated meetings of the thanes and their followers were then 
held ; at length those capable of bearing arms presented them- 
selves at the hundred-mote or wapentake of the shire. By 
this process much money and time were wasted, the willing 
follower was oppressed, leaders and gerefas quarrelled or pro- 
crasUnated ; the least and most contemptibte private interest 
was made available, and the minutest points scrupulously <^ 
cussed. At last, after the crops were gatheved, masses heard, 
family festivals celebrated, the royal army moved simulta- 
neously from every district. In the meantime the Danes bad 
drained the country, indulged every pasuon, and, when their 
last gleaning had proved unproductive, marched laden witii 
booty in full security to their well-defended ships on the coast, 
deriding their weak enemy, rendered yet weaker by the bur- 
thensome and costly levy, and celebrating in joyful song Odin 
and Thor, Regnar Lodbrog and Hasting. 

The warhke preparations in England were probably of 
some effect, as the Danes in the following spring deliberated 
as to what coast they should bend their course, and gave the 
preference to Normandy', but from which they were soon 
driven by the duke Richanl the Second, ^thehvd availed 
himself of this short period of calm, and of the army raised 
against foreign invaders, to overrun Ote territories of those 
> Sax.CIuon. R Wigoro. a. 1000. 

VOL. II. M 
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great vunals who had refused the paymmt of Daoegild, a 
tribute not existing at the time of their original feudal com- 
pact, b; which military service alone was required and pro- 
miaed. The army of jGthelred entered the smaller states, 
which were in alliance with the Cumbrian king Malcolm the 
Third, and there wreaked that vengeance which would have 
bera more justly and patriotically directed against the Danes. 
The fleet, which was stationed at Chester, waa ordered to sail 
round the north of the island, for the purpose of co-operating 
with the land forces, but was prevented by contrary winds 
from reaching its deatinstion ; its only achievement being to 
lay waata the Isle of Man'. 

But even in such triumphs the Skiglish bad but little leisure 
to rejoice. A Danish fleet amved on the western coast, which 
they ravaged with impunity. Many brave men were slun 
fighting against them in Hampshire, the valour of a few 
isolated bodies proving no barrier to the advance of the 
enemy. In Devonshire they burned Teignmouth and many 
other places, and were joined by the eori Pallig, the husband 
of Gunhild, uster of the Danish king Svein, who, though a 
Dane, had been richly gifted by ^thelred with estates and 
money. Thou^ prevented by its strong walla and the brave 
defence made by the inhabitants of Exeter from gaining pos- 
session of that important place, the Danes overcame the 
people of Devon and Somersetshire with great slaughter at 
Peaho, whence they proceeded to the Isle of Wight, which, 
together with the neighbouring counties of Hampton and 
Dorset, they mercileaaly ravaged, ^thelred and his witau 
now resolved to purchase peace by a new payment, and sent 
the ealdormau Leofsige to the Danes, through whom a truce 
was settled, by the conditions of which the invaders were to 
receive pay and subsistence, besides the sum of twenty-four 
thousand pounds. The money was paid, but Iieoisige had 
short enjoyment in the work of peace ot which he had been 
■ Sax.ChK>it. Fl.Wigom.a. 1000. Foraun, iv.35. 
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the instnimetit. He slew ^fig, the chief officer (heah-gerefa) 
of ^thebed, for which he was sent into baniBbmeot'. 

j^thelred had in bis seventeenth year married jfilflied, the 
daughter of the ealdorman Thored, the son of Gunner^ of 
whom meotion has been ah^ady made, as commander of the 
royal forces. By this lady he had six sona (vtz. Eadmund, 
his successor, Eadwig, ^thelatan, Ecgberht, E^adred and 
Eadgar) and four daughters. After the death of ^Iflied, the 
rare heauty and accomplishments of Emma (the daughter of 
Richard the First, duke of Normandy, and sister of Richard 
the Second] were productive of a marriage between jEthelred 
and a foreign princess^, an event which had not taken place 
for many years, but which now seemed desirable, both on 
account of unavoidable dissensions at home arising from re- 
lations of the royal fanuly, and as a support to the kingdom 
against foreign enemies ; but the contemptible character of 
iEthelred turned that which was intended for his own and 
bis country's happiness into the germ of total r\iin for both. 
As the name of Emma, the gem of the Normans*, sounded 
unpleasant to the Anglo-Saxon ear, she adopted that of iGlf- 

' Sax. Chrou. Fl. Wigorn. a. 1002. Charter ap. Suhiii, Bd. iii. p. 793. 
"Leotsamm, qnem de BBtrapio nomine tuli ad ceUioria apicem digoitatia, 
dignum duii promovere ducem, coiutituendo enm," etc. 

' Malmeabury (ii, 10) appean not to have koown her name : apeaking 
of her son Eadround, he says, "non ei Emma natus. Bed ei quadam alia, 
quam fama obscure recondit." Scho]. ad Adam. Brem. ii. 37- has probabi]' 
ouder the corrupt rtading 'Afficud' (at. affilnit) concealed the name of 
M\6aA. The name of the king's father-ia-law is in Ailred of RievauK, 
pp. 362, 372. On the other hand, the genealogy in Florence haa " Hie ex 
Alfgiva, comitis Agilberti filla, tres filios habnit, Eadmnndum, Eadwium, 
et j£thelatanum, ac Eadgitham flliam," So Bromton al«>,a.9Sl> R.Hig- 
den, i. 2G9. only that they call her Edgiva, and her father Ecgbert. The 
children here named are also known from other sources; but Howell 
(Medulla Hist. Anglic.) mentions aim aa sach Egbert. Eadred, Ead- 
gar, probably from a document io the Monssticon, i. 316, and three 
daughters. 

' Gaimar (if. 4134) is the first who meolions jEthelred'a journey to 
Normandy. 

* H. Hunt. lib. tI. R. Higden, p. 371. " Genuna Normannoram." 
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gifu. Her beauty and mental endowments, even the children 
she bore to him proved, however, insufficient to fix the affec- 
tion of the voluptuous and slotiiful ^tbelred, who in the 
arms of a nuBtresa recked little either of the misery of his 
country or the honour of his bouse'. At tiie same time, we 
may here, as in the most fitting place, observe, that although 
England's misfortunes bear witness but too iucontrovertibly 
against the reign of ^thelred, yet, in the representation of 
the new relations just now beginning between England and 
Normandy, as well as of tbb entire last portion of Anglo- 
Saxon history, the greater number of the hiatoriana, who 
wrote after the conquest of England by the Normans (al- 
though they may not designedly have wronged the memory of 
the antagonists of the forefathers of William the Conqueror), 
introduce into tbeir writings the hostile views, interpretations 
and traditions of the Normans relative to the Anglo-Saxons, 
and that, consequently, those writers to whom we are in- 
debted for almost all our knowledge of that period of Engliab 
history are to be used with great mistrust, even when treating 
of an jEtheb«d. 

By the Danish army which was stationed in England, this 
connexion must have been viewed with apprehension and 
jealousy. Previously to the last treaty with jEthelred in the 
b^inning of the year, they could r^;ard themselves as the 
masters of the country, not indeed through conquest recog- 
nised by the law of nations, but through fear inspired by the 
firebrand and da^er, by a diabolical swarm of plunderers 
and assassins. This third treaty was not made with the in- 
tention of being more scrupulously observed than the former 
ones : hence as they had no intention of leaving the country, 
no time was to be lost in planning a fresh outbreak. jEthel- 
red and Richard, Anglo-Saxons and Normans, might in the 
meantime become more closely united ; a young branch 
related to both nations might give birth to more intimate 
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connexions and new interests, to the prejudice of the pirate 
people : a plan, therefore, to destroy the king and the chiefs 
of the nation, and by this treachery to place the assassins in 
aole possession of the country, iras soon formed, and could 
soon be executed'. The plot reached the ears of ^thelred, 
who with his counsellors could not, it seems, devise any other 
means of freeing themselves and the country from these in- 
Bupportable and treacherous guests than by the last resource 
of the weak, by murder. To every city and town of England 
letters were secretly despatched by ^thelred", annulling the 
safeguard granted by compulsion to, and criminally abused 
by the Danes, and commanding the robbers there inhabiting 
to be put to death on St. Brice's day, under the protecUoa of 
God and his saints. The order was received without horror, 
was not betrayed to the Danes, and mercilessly executed, 
Atroctons crudties are said to have been perpetrated during 
the massacre by the people rioting in vengeance, even to- 
wards English women attached to Danes, and the children 
of Danes, It was the height of impolicy, in Gm execution <^ 
this execrable mandate (which could find even an approach 
to palliation only in state-necesnty), to allow so much license 
to private hate. Gunhild the uster of Sveia and wife of the 
futhless jarl Pallig, was beheaded at the command of the 
royal favourite Eadric^. When about to suffer death, this 
heroic woman ia said to have exclaimed in prophetic spirit, 
that the shedding of her blood would be at the cost of all 
En^and ! She met her fate with an unchanged countenance, 

' Sax. Chron. a. 1003, Nov. 13. " becsoie it was mode known to the 
king that thejr wonld treacheroaBly bereave him of hia life, and afterwards 
all his wHan ; and aflei that hue his Itiogdom without any gaiDca; ing." 
FI. Wigom. " qnia illoni Bnosque primates vita regnoqne privare, et totius 
AngliK dominintn she ditioni conatj sunt sabdere." See alio Sim. Danelm. 
Matt. Wwtmon. a. 1012. names as the king's coansellor in this affair 
" HtiDa quidam, militic princepa, vir strennns et belUcosiu, qui snb rege 
regni oegotiB disponeoda susciperet." 

* Ailred. IU«v. p. 363. H. Hnnt. R. Higden. 

» W. Malm. ii. 10. 
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though her husband and bob had just been slaughtered 
before her eyes. With regard to the extent of the massacre 
we are but insufficiestly iDformed^ but which cennot possibly 
have been executed in East Anglia and Northumberland, or 
in the Seven BorghB of Merda, whioh we find afterwards, as 
before, in the possession of the old settlers of Danish race. 
It is probable that those doomed to destruction were chiefly 
the Danes and Norwegians who had remained in England 
from the army of Svein and Olaf. Great as the crime must 
ever appear to us, we should, nevertheless, not overlook the 
several grounds shown in the foregoing account for entertain- 
ing a less severe view of it, and beu* in mind iha.t nether 
^thelred, nor his advisers, nor individuals were abne cul- 
pable, but that the entire outraged people, as fkr as they had 
been abused and oppressed by the insolent foreigners, com- 
bined, in the ianaticiam of national hate, in the performance 
of a deed which must have been previously intjmated to all 
ranks, and even to the cl^gy. Nothing is more inconsiderate 
and unjust than a comparison of St Brice's day wi^i the 
nig^t of St. Bartholomew; a closer resemblance may be 
found in the struggle of the Britons under Boudicea, or in 
the Sicilian Vespers. Tet who would compare the Homui 
legions or the French warriors with the barbarians of the 
Baltic and Qerman Ocean ? 

A judgement would undoubtedly have been pronounced on 
this deed widely different from the usual one, if its result had 
been more fortunate. No sooner had the sad intelligence of 
the murder of his relations been communicated to Svein, 
whom his victory over Olaf of Norway had placed in a state 
of quiet and security, than an expedition to England, at the 
first fiivourable moment, was announced to his seamen. At a 
death-feast (erfi) holden in celebration of the death of Harald, 
his jarl in Scania (Skaane), by his sons Sigwald, the succes- 
sor of P&lnatoke at Jomsburg, and Thorkell, together with 
other Jomsvilcings, the king vowed to conquer the realm of 
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the fugitive or bIbId i£!thelred in Uiree years'. He amved 
with hiB fleet (having previously plundered the coast of 
Deheubarth") on the coast of Devonshire, where, on acoouut 
of its position with reference to the Danish territories, he was 
perhaps little expected. Possibly a treasonable compact 
might already have been entered into between Svein and the 
Norman count Hugo, who had by Emma's influence been 
appointed to the chief command in Devonshire, and through 
whose negligence or treachery the Danes were enabled to 
take the ci^ of Exeter by storm, which they plundered, and 
having cast down the wall between the eastern and western 
gates, returned laden with spoil to their ships, Svein now 
pressed forward into Wiltshire, where the men of the countjr 
immediately assembled, as well as those of Hampshire, in the 
resolution of boldly and vigorously expelling the invaders i 
the army was led by the same ealdorman .£Uric, who, as we 
have seen on a former occasion, betrayed his country to the 
enemy^, but whom ^thelred, induced probably by tiie rela- 
tionship subsisting between them, had retained in his service 
and loaded with honours. When the two armies were in 
sight of each other, JEiSnc had recourse to his old traitorous 
artifices, and feigned himself wholly incapacitated by a sud" 
den and violent sicknesa from leading his men to battle, when 
the army, exasperated and depressed at the baseness of their 
commander, reluctantly retired before the face of their ene- 
mies. Srein now returned unmolested to his ships, having 
on bis way plundered and burnt Salisbury and Wilton. This 
new treason of JElfne seems, however, not to have been par^ 
doned, as his name appears no more in history, and we find 
the ealdormanship of Merda shortly after in other, though 

' JomsTikinga Saga, p. 109. 

> Aanal. Camb. a. 1003. " Gentiles vastaveroat Dcmetiam." 

■ For the identity both the Chron. and Florence BpetUci yet it uems 

donbtfbl whether be was the Mme lEilhc who was buiiahed {see p. 157). 

An MVneAut appears in a charter of^thelred, a. 1013. 8e« Suhm,!. c. 

Moreover, neither Wills nor Hampshire belonged to Mercia. 
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unfortunately not better hands ; E^ric, sumamed Streona, 
or the Gainer, the son of Mgehic, a man of low eztractioD, 
and whose name was already rendered execrable by the part 
enacted by him on St. Brice's day, being invested by ..Ethel- 
red with that dignity, who also bestowed on him the hand of 
his daughter Eadgyth'. 

One of the few cheering phenomena of the time presents 
itself to us in the person of another aon-in-law of the king, 
the Bast Anglian ealdorman Ulfcytel, sumamed Snilling, or 
the Sagacious, of Danish extraction, who had received in 
marriage Wulfluld, another daughter of .<Stbelred^ Svein, 
who in the following summer had undertaken another de- 
structive expedition to Eng^d, now directed his course to 
East Anglia, where he burnt the city of Norwich. Ulfcytel, 
taken by surprise, saw himself compelled wiUi his witan to 
purchase peace from the enemy, vho after a lapse of three 
weeks, violated the compact and burnt Thetford. Hereupon 
Ulfi^tel collected bis forces, hastened to encounter the Danes 
88 they were retunung to their ships, and gave them battle 
with a valour and resolution, which compelled them to 6ght 
so as they had never before fought in England. The noblest 
of the East Anglians fell, but not a Dfuie would have escaped, 
had Ulftytel's order to destroy their ships been executed^. 
To this neglect or treachery the Danish king owed bis safety, 
and was even able to take up his winter-quarters in England ; 
though the trah remembrance of Ulfcytel's sword (which had 
taught him how disastrous when not &voured by treason his 
conflicts were with brave men), together with a famine that 
had manifested itself in the country, which, in consequence 
of the dreadful piratic system of the North, was also afflicted 
with other innumerable calamities, induced him to return 

■ n.Wigoni.u. 1007, 1009. 

* SDbm, Hist, sf Danm. Bd. iii. p. 431 ; in chartere of 970 and 1004. 
Hie Chronicle does Dot call him an ealdorman ; Florence only names him 
" dox East Aoglornm." 

* Fl. Wigora. B.1004. 
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home with his army, without having as yet fulfilled his tow 
of conquest. 

At midsummer Svein landed again, from a numerous fleet 
at Sandwich, plundering and burning as usual wherever he 
went, j^thelred now assembled an army in Wessex and 
Mercia, though to very little purpose ; for after remainiug in 
the field during the autumn, without being able to draw the 
Danes to a battle, who continued their ravages without in- 
terruption tin the winter, the newly raised forces retumef to 
their homes, and those of Svein retired to the Isle of Wight, 
where they took up their quarters. During this wretched 
attempt at warfare on the part of jEthelred, his army appears 
to have been little less injurious to the inhabitants than that 
of their more barbarous foes. At midwinter the army of 
Svein left its quarters, and marched through Hampshire into 
Berkshire to Reading, and thence to Wallingford, burning 
and plundering during their progress, or, aa the Chronicler 
expresses it, " they hghted their war-beacons as they went." 
They then marched over ^scesdAn (Ashdown), by Winches- 
ter, where the grief-worn citizens might behold them inso- 
lently passing by the city-gates, laden with spoil, on their way 
to the sea. Every part of Wessex was now marked with the 
firebrand and with blood ; ^thelred in the meanwhile taking 
shelter in Shropshire. His counsellors, who were wholly in- 
capable of turning the arms of the people to any good pur- 
pose, could devise no other expedient under these calamiUes, 
than the oSa of a payment larger than any of the former 
ones to the ruthless enemy, and for thirty-six thousand 
pounds of silver' king Svein vouchsafed to grant a fallacious 
peace. 

The greatest miseiy under which England at that time 
groaned, and which alone accounts for the endless calamities 
inflicted on it by foreign domination, as well as for the abase- 

' Sw. Chron. FL Wigorn. a. 1007. Some MSS. of the Chronicle, H. 
Hunt, and R. Higdeu read 30,000. 
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ment and extinctios of the Anglo-Saxon name, was the anar- 
chy that prevailed between the high nobility and the officials 
of the court. Against the former ifithelred sought recourse 
in the favourites who flattered his vanity; but, as it frequently 
happens, this expedient proved worse than the evil it was in- 
tended to counterbalance. In attest^on of this remark, some 
instances have already appeared, but Eadric, who owed hia 
riches and dignities alone to audacity and a pliant tongue, 
excelled in shameless treachery, in selfishness reckless of all 
moral obligation, in pride and cruel^ all that had ever borne 
the Anglo-Saxon name. Wulfgeat, who had long been the 
chief favourite of the king, was, probably through the machi- 
nations of Eadric, on account of mal-admiuistration of justice, 
and of his arrogance, deprived of alt hia wealth and honours. 
.fSlfhelm, the powerful ealdorman of Deira', having been in- 
vited by Eadric to a great entertainment at Shrewsbury, was, 
on the third or fourth day, induced by his perfidious host to 
accompany him on a hunting party, at which he was basely 
assassinated, by a butcher hired by Eadric for the purpose. 
Wulfgeaf 8 sons, Wulfheah and Ufegeat, were shortly after 
deprived of a^ht* by order, or rather, in the name of 
.lEthelred. 

In the view of providing for the safety of the country more 
efficiently than by pecuniary contributions, which, while tbc^ 
exhausted the national resources, acted only as inducements 
to new invasions, jEthelred now resolved on the formation of 
a powerful navy, for the accomplishment of which praise- 
worthy object an ordinance was issued, in pursuance of which 
every three hundred and ten htdes^ throughout the kingdom 

I See p. ISS, nott. 

* EadricBtandaat theheadofallthelaityiDacharterof lOia, in Suiaa, 
Hist. Bd.Jii. p. 79s ; where also th«naiii«»eppeM' of most of his brotlura, 
and "Oodwine milFs." 

' H. HuDt.a. 1008. " Hida Anglicc vocatur terra unius aratii cultune 
safficieD* per anDum." For the vtmtioiu of the bide^ see EUis'a lotrod. 
to Domesday, p. 145. 
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vtBB obliged to furnish a ship of war, BDd every nine hides a 
helmet and a coat of maiL 

With Eadric all his brothers, Brihtric, M]fric, Goda, 
^thelwine, ^thelweard and iEthelmser, rose to high honours, 
but, in the year after Eadric's elevation to the highest ealdor- 
manship, that of Mercia, were opposed to each other in 
bloody strife. Brihtric, who appears not to have been lack- 
ing in any of the vices of the most fortunate among his 
brothers, had preferred to the king an accusation against 
Wulfiioth, the son of his brother ^thelmier. "Wulihoth 
child, the South Saxon *," as he is styled by the Saxon Chro- 
nicler, placing little confidence either in the goodness of hb 
cause, or in the justice of his adversaries, fled, and having 
collected a small squadron of twenty vessels, became a rover 
on the ocean and a plunderer along the coast even of his own 
country. His uncle Brihtric sailed in quest of him with 
eighty ships, in the confldent hope of taking him alive or 
dead ; but a violent storm drove his vessels on shore, which 
were subsequently burnt by Wulfiioth. This loss was the 
more lamented, as the vessels were port of the fleet just raised 
to act against the foreign enemy, and for the equipment of 
which the nation had, as we have seen, been charged with a 
very heavy burthen. A greater fleet, we are told, had never 
been raised in Britain^. In Sandwich, where tb^ were as- 
sembled, near a thousand ships are said to have tain ; while 
defensive armour for forty thousand men was collected. These 
estimates are, however, in the highest degree questionable, as 
the calculation of two hundred and forty-three thousand six 
hundred hides in England south of the Humber rests on veiy 
unintelligible notices^ ; nor is it said whether the same hides 

■ SoSu. Chron.a. 1009. Fl. Wigora. a. 1008. " Satfa-SazoniiiQ mU 
nistram Wulnotbam." H. Hunt. a. tO09. " Wlnod pneram nobilem Snd- 

' H. Hunt. a. 1009. 

* See the list in Gale, t. i. p. 749, but more correct in Qibaon'B CundeD, 
and Spelman'e Gloaeaty. 
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which furnished a ship, contributed also to supply a helmet 
and a coat of mail. Had such a vaat number of ships been 
really equipped, it la difficult to imagine how the loss of eighty 
only could have been r^j^arded as so serioua. 

The norel^ of the above-mentioned way of raiung a fleet 
conaisted probably only in the distribution of the burthen, 
unce we find similar fellowshipa for the building of a ship at 
an early period throughout the North. Alfred's naval con- 
atructions were probably founded on a like principle. We 
may, however, at all events, notice throughout the reign of 
jEthelred, what an admirable teacher of state-policy is neces- 
saly. Like Danegild, ship-money also long continued in use ; 
and in both (if we do not include eccleaiaatical imposts) may 
be sought the be^nning of direct taxation in England. At 
the same time it ought to be remarked, that the first intro- 
duction or alteration of such general impositions in times of 
weakness appears to afford a sufficient proof of the existence 
of assemblies, in which the proprietors of the hides either per- 
sonally or by their deputies, sitting or standing around, took 
part. But with less doubt we may perceive an opulence un- 
known at an earlier period in tJie so repeatedly exhausted 
country, and the beginning of a money-circulation, by means 
of which the smallest proprietor was enabled to pay imposts 
of this description. Worthy of notice also are the accounts 
that have reached us relative to the immense sums for that 
period, paid by the religious foundations towards the wars and 
in other cases, to which their immunities did not extend'; 

* A atriliing icBtance of this is given by Ii^tf ; — The abbey of Cropland 
bad been cruelly impoveiiBhed both by ^thelred and hia generals, DndcT 
the plea of raiBing money for the Danes, and also by the Danish chieft j 
■D that from the year 1005 till the arrival of Srein, considerable aunu bad 
been extorted from the abbey. On hb arrival, Svein demanded a som of 
lOOOnurlUithreBtening, in tlieeyent of non-compliance, ta bum the atmc- 
tDr«. This exaction was speedily followed by another of equal amount for 
victualling his anny : shortly after, £the1red, supposing the abbot Godric 
■till in possession of much treasure, also demanded money, pretending to 
regard bim as an accomplice of the Danes, and a traitor to his country. 
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but of far greater importance is the observation that, amid 
all the misfortunea of the kingdom, the peasant or ceorl ap- 
pears as a &ee member in the general political confederation, 
as he had been, at an earlier period, in the small states, the 
gilds and other miions. Too instructive to he omitted for 
the illustration of the condition of the small free proprietora 
in this comitry, is the combination of the Norman peasantry 
against duke Richard the Second, who, for the purpose of 
obtaining divers privileges and immunities, held a great par- 
liament, to which each commune sent two delegates' ; and of 
what importance the good-will of the Ajiglo-Sazon peasantry 
might be even to their prioce, when it was wisely directed, 
the son of jfithelred had full experience. 

But we must turn from the more attractive and instructive 
lessons to he drawn from Anglo-Saxon history to the weary- 
ing but indispensable narrative of battles and skirmishes, 
which, while the highest destinies of the nation, the germ of 
ita qmet and gradual development or of its inevitable relapse 
into barbarism, and the origin of its most influential insti- 
tutions, continue covered with an almost impenetrable vetl> 
form nearly the sole fragment preserved to us of the history 
of the country, and, therefore, usually regarded as the whole. 
Sigvald, the former chief of Jomsburg, of whom mention has 
been already made, had a short time previously been sliun in 
one of the expeditions against England', whose brother Thor- 
kell (Thorketdl), sumamed the Tall", to avenge his blood, 
landed from forty ships ; and, some months after, his younger 
brother Heming and Eilif, the son of Thorkell, arrived at 
In thU dilemma, Godric having summoned the brethren before him, trad 
showed them that the treasury was eihausted, demanded their advice, 
ithea it was resolved to seek the protection of some powerA)! chief. The 
person selected was Northman, ion of earl Leofwine, who, in consideration 
ofagrant of the manor of Badbf for ahnndred years, declared himself the 
agent and protector of the abbe; against all its enemies. — T. 

' Gail. Oemet. v. 2, and more fDll; in Roman de Rou, v. 5975 sq, 

* Encoraiam Emnue, ed. Maseres, p. 7- 

■ Coocening Thorkell or Thorketil, see Langebek, t. ii. p. 456-163. 
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Thanet. Having united their forces, they sailed to Sandwich, 
and thence rapidly proceeded to Canterbury, which they would 
have taken, had not the citizena purchased peace with a pay- 
ment of three thousand pounds of ailver. ^thelred hereupon 
sent envoys to his brother-in-law at Rouen, imploring his 
advice and succour, hut how iar the mission was successful is 
unknown'. Like their predecessors, these experienced Joms- 
vikiags sailed to the Isle of Wight, and soon like them com- 
menced their plundering and murderous expeditions to the 
neighbouring counties, Sussex, Hants and Berkshire, which 
had not yet recovered &om the preceding ravages. jEthelred 
now placed himself at the head of his army, and, profiting by 
the good dbposition of his men, had taken a position which 
would have enabled him to intercept the Danes on their re- 
turn to their ships ; but the traitor Eadric, aa was his wont, 
deluded him by false counsel, and the enemy retired unmo- 
lested. Notwithstanding the large sum so recently paid to 
them for peace by the people of Canterbury, the Danes re- 
turned to Kent, and plundered on both aides of the Thames ; 
but an attack made by them on London proved unsuccesafuL 
In the following year they sailed to East Anglia aud landed 
near Ipswich, where they were encountered at Ringmere' by 
Ulfcytel at the head of a body of forces drawn from several 
counties. In this engagement the East Anglians tied, the 
men of Cambridge alone maiotaining their ground, but who 
at length were also compelled to flee. Many were slain ; among 
others menUon is made of ^Ethelstan, a aon-ia-law of the 
king^, Thurkytel, a Danish thane, sumamed Myran-heafod, 

■ H.Hunt,a. 1009. 

' Sax. Chron. Fl. Wigom. a. lOlO. Florence and Simeon give the name 
c^the place, which ii pTobafalif the preeeot Ruihmere Heath near Ipswich. 
Soorre had alao heard of UlfkiU's battle at " Ringniara Heidi," but >up- 
poM* it to have been fought after the death of Svcio, agaioat^tbetred and 
hUalLies. See Olaf HaratduoD't Saga, C. ilii. I^uiingSnorre as a Boarce 
of history, great care should be employed in inveati gating and correctiDg 
his errors. 

* Sax. Cbroa. " txt oynges bSuid." F1. Wigom. " genei regia." 
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or ' Mare'B-head ',' is stigmatized aa the first who took to flight. 
The Danes remained masters of the field, and, having pro- 
vided themselves with horses, plundered the surrounding 
country. Thetford and Camhridge were laid in ashes. The 
course of the Thames and its tributary streams marks the 
ulterior movements of the Danes, to follow which in further 
detail would be both wearying and useless. Owing to their 
skill, or rather to the unskilfutness and treachery of the 
Anglo-Saxon commanders, the hostile armies never met face 
to face ; the plans of the Saxons never came to maturity ; the 
greatest dissensions burst forth, each ealdorman sought only 
his own safety, one province would not fight for another. 
Not until half England had been ravaged by Thurkell and 
his followers^ king .lEthelred and his witan resolved to con- 
clude a treaty of peace with the victorious enemy, on the 
usual condition of a large pecuniary payment, which, ever 
exceeding the preceding one, was now raised to forty-eight 
thousand pounds. Wales was at this time ravaged, and St. 
David's destroyed by the Anglo-Saxons^, probably on account 
of a refusal on the part of that people to contribute to the 
heavy impositioD just hud on the nation. Canterbury was 
now again besieged by the Danes, and resolutely defended by 
its inhabitants. On the twentieth day of the investment, a 
part of the city was set on fire by the treachery of vElfmaer, 
the infamous abbot of St. Augustine's, whose life had foi^ 
raerty been saved by the venerable archbishop ^Ifheoh. By 
this deed of villainy an entrance was obtained, and the city 
taken. Of the inhabitants some perished by the sword, some 
in the flames, others being precipitated from the walla, or put 
to death by torments, from the recital of which the reader 
would shrink with horror. Men, women and children were 

' FI. Wigom. " E<)Ds caput." H. Huot. " Caput formtew." Tim latter 
[ntcrprctntion is from the O. N. ' iaa.ni,' ,fi>niiiea. — T. 

» Sax. Chron. Fl. Wigom. a. 1011. 

■ Aonal.Camb.a. 1013. "M«nGvia a Saxanibas vulala eit, tril. Edria 
et Ubls." Abo Annal. Eccl. Mcoevis. 
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indiacrimiiiately the victims of these demons in human form. 
The archbishop was taken and cruelly misused, together with 
Qodwine, bishop of Rochester, Leofrun, abbess of St. Mil- 
dred's, and others. The execrable ^Ifmser was allowed to 
escape'. Having plundered the cathedral they committed the 
venerable structure to the flames. The remaining inhabitants, 
including those of the relipous orders, were, without regard 
to age or sex, decimated. After the massacre of the citizens, 
the sack and conflagration of the city, the archbishop, though 
severely wounded, was dragged on board one of the Danish 
alupB, and afterwards cast into a prison, where he continued 
during seven months. At the expiration of which time being 
brought before the Danes, a ransom of three thousand pounds 
was demanded ftom him ; on his refusing to comply with 
this extortion, a week's respite was allowed him, when, being 
again led before them, he not only persisted in his reiusfd, 
but strictly forbade his friends to pay for him the sum re- 
quired. The Danes, we are informed, were the more exas- 
perated agtunst the prelate from his having previously agreed 
to pay them a ransom*. Heated now with wine from the 
South, they rushed on their victim, whom with the backs of 
their battle-axes they felled to the earth, at the same time 
hurling at him stones, bones, and the skulls of oxen, the rem- 
nant of their barbarous gluttony. At length a Dane named 
Thrum, whom he had confirmed the day before, moved by a 
species of compassion, clove his skull with his battle-axe^. 

> HiB name ^>p«an to a charter of Cant to Christ's church, Palgrave, 
u.p.ccxxvi.-T. 

' Su.ChroQ. Fl.Wigom. a. 1013. The contemporary bishop Ditmar 
ofMersebuTgClib.viiOsappUeB the eorlieat circumstantial Dairative (fouoded 
on inforniatioD sent to him) of this event. According to his account 
lliorkell strove to save £lfheah from the fury of the Danes. Ditmar, bow- 
ner, gives jEUhrah the name of Dnnstan. 

' A Life of i£lfheah, composed about 1070, and ascribed to Osbern, is 
printed in Wharton, A. S. t. ii., and in Mabillon, Acta SS. April 31, also 
abridged in Surius.t. ii. p. 188 sq. The latter pert of this work, i.e. as far 
as die Danes are concerned, is printed also with some illaatrationt in Lan- 
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It is not improbable that some extraordioary cause may 
have imbittered tbe Danes against the unfortunate arch- 
bishop. The biographer of vElfheah relates some particulars 
either unknown to, or not deemed credible by the other En- 
glish historians'. By him we are told that Eadric Streona 
himself led the Danes at this last siege of Canterbury. One 
of his brothers* had been appointed to a high official dignity 
in Kent, but, in consequence of his oppression and rapacity, 
had been slain in his dwelling by the exasperated nobles. 
From the king, who was unwilling to punish what he pro- 
bably regarded as a pardonable act of self-redress, Eadric 
could obtain no means of glutting his vengeance, and invaded 
Kent at the head of ten thousand men, who had followed 
him in defiance of tbe king's will. Meeting with a stout re- 
sistance, he called upon the Danes stationed at Sandwich to 
aid him in avenging the death of his brother. In what fol- 
lows, relaHve to the capture of the city, no mention is made 
of the traitorous abbot ^Ifincer. Osbem, or whatever later 
monk it may be under that name, here seema in error, as well 
as in other points : that king Svein, for instance, was at that 
time dead. The manifold treasons of Eadric may easily have 
caused confusion in tbe mind of a hearer or superScial reader ; 
Thorkell's vengeance for the death of his brother Sigvald may 
have been confounded with Eadric's for the murder of his 
brother ; while, on the other hand, a glance at the events 

gebek, Scnptt. Rer. Dan.t. ii, p. 439 sq- Florence has taken some matter 
from it Terhatim, e. g. a. 1007. the character of Eadric ; alio, a. 1011, the 
cruelties perpetrated Eit Canterbury ; unless each has used a common Bource, 
which is the less improbable, ae in other respecti there is little agreement 
between them. 

■ BromtoQ had Osbero's work before him. On both of these PalgrkTe 
probably founded the account given by him in his Hutory of England, !. 
p. 297. 

' Oabern designates this brother of Eadric with the same words as Flo- 
rence (a. 1008) when speaking of firihtric, viz. "Inbricus et superbus." 
Tie " nobilitas Cantuariorum " renders this story not much less qnestion- 
able than tbe large number of Eadric'a soldiers, ftheired, then in bis 
-forty'sixth year, is said to be " seaio contabescens." 

VOL. II. w 
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iinmediftt«ly following, as well as at the traitoroua part en* 
acted in connexion with them by Eadric, Bhons that at that 
time he had not lost all the confidence of his king and coim- 
tiymen ; but had, nerertheleBS, perpetrated deeds which go 
fer to account for the confusion prevailing in the limited 
mind of the bii^prapher. 

A consequence of the peace was, that Thorkell with forty- 
five of his ships passed into the semce of jfithelred, engapng 
to defend the country against its foreign enemies, in cooside- 
ntion, it is said, of food and clothing, but more probably in 
return for a grant of part of East Anglia'. During these 
events Svein had formed tha resolution of profiting by the 
success of Mb people in England, and of following up so fa- 
vourable an opportunity for the accomplishment of the vow 
which he had made to the vikings of Jomsburg^ He there- 
fore needed no invitation from Thorkell, even if such were 
conceivable, or could be otherwise than prejudicial to that in- 
dividual under his new engagements^. Leaving, then, the ad- 
ministration of afiairs in Denmark to his son Harald, Svein, ac- 
companied by his other son Cnut (Knud), and Olof, the future 
sainted king of Norway*, arrived in the spring at iSandwich % 

■ W. Malm. u. 10. 

* According to the Annsl. Csmb. a. 101 1, Sretn sufFfeml eliipWKck at 
tliii time. 

* What Malmeabniy (ii. 10) relates of auch an invitation ia highly im- 
probablej bat hie accoonts of man; of these events are at variance with 
tha other dtrouGlera, e. g. according to him the kaat couttibution wu 8000 
pound*, and the number of Daniih abip* which foliowed ^thelred onljr 
fift;. 

* Adam. Brem. lib, i., Theod. deReg. Norw. c. IS, mention hit reaidenca 
in England, though with a mixture of the fabulous. See Snorre, Su Olaf 's 
Saga, cc. S4-26. Ijcw» of Eadward, tit. xvi. in Anc. LL. and Inat. 

' Hie aathoT of the fincomium Emmn (p. S) gives a glowing and highly 
pottical description of the fleet. He speaks of the brazen beaks of th« 
ships, of the liona of molten gold on their stents i on the mast-heads of 
•ome were weathercocks resembling birds, and dragons spouting forth 
flames from their nostrils. Here were figures of men glittering with soUd 
gold or silver i there bulls with heads erect, imitating the roar and move- 
ments of living ooee ; dolphin* of electnun were alio to be aeen. H« 
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thence, after a stay of a few days only, he sailed to the mouth 
of the Humber, and proceeding up the Trent, pitched his 
camp at Gainsborough, Here Uhtredj the powerful earl of 
Northumberlandj submitted to his authority, whose example 
was followed by the Danish Five-Burghers, and soon after by 
all the people to the north of the WaUing Street, where host- 
ages were delivered to him from among the noblest families, 
whom he intrusted, together with his fleet, to the custody of 
Cnut. It is not improbable that Svein made good his pre- 
temtoa to Northumberland, derived from his brother, who 
bad been slain there many yeiffs before, which circumstance 
may account for the quick submission of that people '. Cross- 
ing now the Watling Street, he beat his course to Oxford and 
Winchester, which submitted to his authority and gave host- 
ages^. The devastation and barbarities committed by the 
order of Sveia during his march exceeded all tbrmer atrocities 
perpetrated by the Northmen. The fields were laid waste, 
the towns and villages burnt, the churches plundered, and the 
entire male population put to the sword. An appalling pic- 
ture of these calamities is given in the sermon of Lupus^ 
(bishop Wulfstan), written at this time ; but horrible as the 
picture is, the laws, both secular and ecclesiastical, enacted 
under ^thelred sufficiently prove that his representation of 
the degraded condition of the people is not too highly coloured. 
Traffic in human beings bad become an important branch of 
commerce. What has been rarely known among the debased 
N^ro tribes, brother sold brother, the father his son, the son ' 
his mother ! Terror of the ferocious Northmen had deadened 

would have ipnkeD of their sculptured Bnaigna, htd ho known the nsmet 
of the moDgtera represeDted on them. Even the sidei of the vesKla wen 
rough with gold andsilvcr imagery, etc. See thedeicriptioaof Cnut'e fleet, 
p.ia4.— T. 

' Adam. Bram. ii. 36. " Svelu .veterM i^jariM tsm occiai fratrii (Cf, 

il>. c. 15) quam eatt repubtonis (Cf. ib. c. 25) ultorus," etc. 

» Sax. Chron. Fl. Wigorn. a. 1013. 

* Printed in Hickea (Diwert. Epi«t. p. 99 »q.)> edited by WiU. Elftob, 
also in s separate edition by the same editor. 
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every energy. In battle one Dane was sufficient to vithetand 
ten or more Englishmen ; and whole bodies of Christians had 
been seen to flee before two or three Northern pirates. Since 
the great migration of nations (as the final close of which 
these Danish invasions may be regarded) history affords no 
equally perfect and striking picture of national degradation 
and misery inflicted by barbarous hordes on a civilized, but 
corrupt and effeminate people. Though the Anglo-Saxons 
were not, perhaps, so deeply sunk as the Romans at the time 
to which we allude, yet the hostile element was inflnitely worse, 
as no Germanic nation was ever so thoroughly depraved as 
those sea-robbers were through long exercise of a calling 
most revolting to human nature. The evil had, however, 
now arrived at a height which may be regarded as its acme, 
end the acknowledgment of Svein at Bath by ^flthelmier the 
ealdorman of Devonshire, by the thanes of Wessex and the 
dtizens of London,-~wbo for a short time, with king ^thel- 
red among them, and his new vassal Thorkell at their head, 
had defended themselves against the warriors of Svein, — pre- 
pared the transition to a state of less calamity, at the same 
time that it promoted the introduction of Christianity into the 
North, as well as the union and subsequent peaceable inde- 
pendence of those kingdoms. 

Through the defection of his ealdormen, thanes and people, 
i£thelred found himself without fnends or subjects, bereft 
alike of his kingly and individual rights. His queen, accom- 
panied by jElfsige, abbot of Peterborough, fled to her brother 
Richard, of whose disposition doubts might reasonably be 
entertained, in consequence of a treaty of friendship concluded 
between him and Svein, by which the Danes were allowed to 
sell in Normandy the plunder which they bad collected in 
England. The two young princes, Eadward and Alfred, were 
sent shortiy after to their mother, under the care of iElfhun 
bishop of London, and jEthelred himself was now compelled 
to yield his kingdom to the Danes and flee. With some 
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treasures that he bad buried at Winchester', he sought a 
temporary asylum in the Isle of Wight, which, after a long 
occupation, was now abandoned by the Danes ; whence, after 
Christmas, he passed over to his brother-in-law across the 
Channel, who gave the unfortunate king an honourable and 
hospitable reception'. 

A iaTour of fortune, wholly unexpected, was now bestowed 
on ^thelred the Unready. In the second month after his 
arrival in Rouen, messengers from England announced the 
sudden death of Svein, in an assembly holden at Gains- 
borough^. When apprized of the death of their king, the 
Danish fleet immediately proclaimed the young prince Cnut 
for hi« successor. According to another account, it appears 
that Svein, sensible of his approaching dissolution, called to 
him his son Cnut, whom, after many exhortations to apply to 
the study of Chiistianity, he named as his successor, with the 
unanimous approbation of the Danes. His last request was, 
that, should his son ever return to the land of his birth, he 
would convey his father's corpse thither, and not suffer it to 
rest in a foreign and hostile country. The witan, however, of 

' Quil. Gemet. v. 7, bnt who, u well as Aduu of Bremen, blende to- 
gether the two expeditiona of Svein in 1003 end 1012. 

* Su. CbroD. Fl. Wigoru.s. 1013. Gnil. Gemet. RoniMi de Rou, the 
author of which, howevet, naaally had before him only William of Jn- 
miegea, as « comparison of the two will sufflcieatly prove. The editor 
Plaquet has aingnlarly atwaya the name of king Aired or £thelred for 
Alfred, though Wace himself (v. 6444) calU bim Aluered. 

■ Sax. Chron. Fl. Wigom. m. 1014, Feb. 3. According to Florence, 
Svein had demanded a large contribution from the town of St. Edmnoda- 
bnry, threatening, if it were not immediately paid, to burn both the town 
and ita inhabitants, destroy the abbey, and tortare the clergy in divers 
manners. At an assembly holden at Gainsborough he repeated these 
threats, and though anrronnded by bis guards, St. Edmund (visible to Svein 
only) approached him, and pierced him through with his spear, when he 
foil from his steed, and towards daybreak expired in unspeakable tormenta. 
The Knytlinga Saga (p. 184) informsns, that Englishmen say that the holy 
king Eftdmund (Jitmundr) slew him in the same manner as St. Mercnrius 
slew Julian the Apostate. For the Legend of St. Mercurius, see the ' 8ei< 
mones Catholici,' voL i. p. 449, printed for the £lfric Society.— T. 
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EnglBiid, both lay and clerical, unanimoufily resolved to send 
for ^tfaelred, and to declare to him that no king waa dearer 
to them than their natural lord, if he would rule over them 
more justly than he had hitherto done. For once in hia life 
jEthelred showed himaelf not slothAil. He immediately tent 
his Bon Eadward with envoys, who wer« ordered— we pro- 
bably poBKU the words of the proolamaUon— " to greet all 
his people, and to aacur* them that he would be to them a 
loving lord, and amend all thing* whioh they all mialilced, 
and that each of those things should be foigiven which had 
been done or said to him, on condition that they all, with one 
consent, would be obedient to him without deceit." And 
they then established full friendship by word and by pledge, 
on either side, and declared every Danish king an outlaw from 
England for ever*. During Lent jEthelred returned to hia 
country, where he wea joyfiiUy received by the people. Cnut 
in the meantime remained at Qalnsborough, where he levied 
on the people of Lindsey a contribution of horses for hie army, 
with the design of plundering and ravaging the country. 
Towards landsey ^thelred now marched with his whole 
army, plundering and burning and slaying wherever he went 
in this faithless province. Through the unwonted celerity 
of ^thelred's movements, Cnut was prevented from carry- 
ing into effect the measures he had contemplated, and with- 
drew to his ships, with which he sailed southwards, having 
on board the hostages that had been delivered to his father, 
whose hands, ears and noses he caused to be cut off, and on 
his arrival at Sandwich there set them on shore, whence with 
bIk^ of his ships he sailed to Denmark, In the huny of 
departure Cnut forgot, or was unable to take with him the 
corpse of his &ther for sepulture In Denmark, which bad been 
conveyed to York, where an English matron caused it to be 
embalmed and carefully inwrapt, and some time afterwards, 
in a vessel prepared for the purpose, accompanied it herself to 
> Sax. CbroD. Fl. Wigont. a. lou. 
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Seeland, where it wu received b; his sods Cnut snd Harald* 
and by them deposited in the church of the Holy Trini^ at 
Roslulde, in a tomb prepared by Svein himself near his father's 
grave'. In addition to the miseries inflicted on the country 
during this ignominious reigU) a contribution of twenty-one 
thousand pounds* was now imposed by vfithelred for the army 
under Tborkell stationed at Greenwich, Regarding England 
as lost, Cnut on his arrival in Denmark endeavoured, though 
vainly, to prevail on hia brother Harald to divide that king- 
dom with him. 

A ray of peace and security, though a very transient one, 
now beamed on England. The nation had hardly been left 
to itself} when in the following year internal feuds broke out 
airesh. During a wilena-gemot holdea at Oxford, the two 
powerful thanes of the Danish Seven Bu^hs, Sigefertb and 
Morcar, the sons of Earngrim, were invited to a banquet by 
Eadric Streona, who, when they were overcome with win^ 
caused them to be murdered by his armed followers. The 
attendants of the two thanes, who attempted to defend or 
avenge their masters, were put to flight, and compelled to 
seek shelter in ttte tower of the church of St. Fritheswithj 
DOW the cathedral, which — finding it impracticable to dislodge 
them by other means — Eadric or bis sovereign commanded 
to be set on fire. These foul deeds are supposed to have been 
perpetrated with at least the connivence of ^thehred^ a sup- 
position countenanced, if not confirmed by hia seizure of the 
possessions of the murdered chiefs, and by his order for the 
conveyance of Kaldgyth, the widow of Sigefertb, as a prisoner 
to Malmesbury. Here she was seen by Eadmund, the eldest 
son of iBthelred, who, against his father's will, made her his 
wife, and shortly after proceeded to the Five fiuighs, where 
he took possession of the property of the two thanes, and 

' Edcoiii. Emnue, pp. 9, 13. Sim. Donelm. a. 1014. Ditmsr Mencb. 
G. Gaiinsr,o.41S7 aq. 

* Su. Cbron., H. Hant. a. 1014, Fl. Wigorn. and Sim. Dunelm. give 
30,000 poondB u the amonnt. 
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reduced the people to subjection'. Thorkell, not feeling 
con6dent, perhaps, in his ability to execute alone his am- 
bitious designs, had in the meantime deserted from j^thel- 
red, and with nine ships sailed to Denmark, leaving in En- 
gland thirty ships well-armed, and manned witli faithful and 
stout warriors. Cnut happened to be walking by the sea 
when Thorkell arrived, who, doubtful of the reception that 
awaited him, did not at first venture to land. Having 
soon, however, made his peace with his master, and assured 
him of the facility with which the conquest of England might 
be eSected, a fleet of two hundred sail' was, with the aid of 
the young Swedish king Olaf, soon equipped, on board of 
which were the jarl Eric of Norway'^ (who had married 
Gytha, a natural daughter of king Svein, and who with his 
brother Hakon had governed that country^) and the jarl 
Ulf, son of Thorgils Sprakale^, and grandson of Styrbiom 
by a daughter of Harald Blitand. A glowing picture of the 
sufficiency as well as splendour of this fleet is given by the 
author of the ' Encomium Emmee ' : after alluding to the vast 
number of misules and the variety of shields with which it 
was supplied, the encomiast goes on to say, — so great was 
the brilliancy of the ships, that, seen fiom afar, they more re- 
sembled flames than wood : the prows were resplendent witb 
gold and silver; the figures of lions, of men and of dragons 
glittering with gold gave to them so formidable an aspect, 
that the very sight of them would suflice to strike an enemy 

' Sax. Chron. Fl. Wigoni. ». 1015, between the IGth Ang. Bbd 8th Sept. 

' So Encom. Emm^ Ft. Wigorn. a. 1015, " cum magnB classe ;" Dit- 
mai has 340 ships, each with 80 men) Olaf Try ggvaBOo'i Saga, BOOshipE; 
Adam. Brcm. " mille navlbm Cnat armottu." So trastworthy are Dnmeri- 
ul acGounU .' Ditmar sayi, moreover, that Harald, Cnut's elder brother, 
accompanied him. 

* Adam. Brem. ii. 36. " Cnut pactum iniit com fratre, 6l)o Herici, qni 
regnavit in Snedia, qusque (nltus anxilio deliberavit Angliam subja- 
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with terror, before the warriors which they bore commeDced 
the onset. In the whole armament not a slave nor a freed- 
man was to be found, nor one of ignoble race, nor b; age 
enfeebled ; but all were noble, all in the iitll vigour of life, alt 
skilled in every kind of warfiure, all regarded with contempt 
a horseman's speed. Sandwich, at that period the most cele- 
brated port of England', was the point to which Cnut di- 
rected hia course, and where a stout resistance seems to have 
awaited him. Thorkell, anxious to reinstate himself iti his 
master's favour, was, at his own solicitation, the first to land. 
With the forces of forty ships he engaged the English army, 
and though at the outset the Danes sustained a severe loss, 
victory at last declared itself on their aide, and they returned 
loaded with spoil to their ships. The resistance, however, 
encountered by the Danes at Sandwich was probably such as 
to induce Cnut to leave that place and sail round to the 
mouth of the Frome, where having landed his forces he 
ravaged the counties of Dorset, Wilts and Somerset. i£thel- 
red during these events lay sick at Coraham. 

On the news of this invasion, prince Eadmund immediately 
assembled an army in the northern parts, while Eadric did 
the same in the counby under his authority. On the junction 
of the two armies, Eadric, tost to ell sense of honour, and 
wholly abandoned to his own selfish schemes, endeavoured 
either to betray or compass the death of the lethcling ; but 
the plot being discovered, the armies separated and turned 
their backs on the enemy. Immediately afterwards Eadric 
with forty ships, the crews of which, conusting chiefly of 
Danes in the pay of j£thelred, he had seduced, passed into 
the service of the enemy. The whole of Wessex now sub- 
mitted to Cnut, delivered hostages, and furnished him with 
horses for his army, which, however, remained stationary 
until Christmas^ 

I Encom. Emnue, p. 13, " omnium Aoglorum portunm funoBisaimnB." 
' Sue. Chron. Fl. Wigoni. a. 1015. 
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Id thefoUowing year Cnut, accompanied hj EadriC] crossed 
the Thames at Cricklade, in the north of Wiltshire, into 
Mercia, and in Warwickahire committed the greatest devts* 
tation, binning, plundering and slaying wherever they ivent4 
The setfaeling £admund again assembled an army, which, io 
consequence of being unable to get the support of the Iion- 
donen with the king at their head, was quickly disbanded, each 
man returning to his home. A decree fbr the general levy of 
the country was now issued, by which eveiy able-bodied man 
was aabjeoted to the hi^^iest penalty who did not appear in 
arms ; and the king, yielding to the representations of the per- 
sona sent to him by Eadmund, imploring htm to join the army 
with such forces aa he could muster, lost no time in showing 
himself to his warriors : but he had scarcely arrived when, on 
the report of a plot against him, he hastily dismissed the 
army, and shut himself up within the walls of London. Ead- 
mund now betook himself to his brother-in-law, eorl Uhtred 
in Northumbria, for the purpose, as it was supposed, of raiaing 
another army against the Danes : they appear, however, to 
have contented themselves with ravaging the counties of 
Stafford, Salop and Chester, while Cnut on his part was 
plundering and destroying, on his march to York, those of 
Huntingdon, Northampton, Ijincolo and Nottingham. On 
recwpt of thia intelligence, Uhtred hastened to make his 
BubmisnoD to Cnut, as he had formerly done to bis lather, 
and gave hostages for bis fidelity, notwithstanding which, 
when attending on the king, be was, by his order, though at 
the instiga^on of Eadric, put to death, together with Thur- 
cytel the son of Nofena, and forty of his followers, by Thor- 
brand, a Danish nobleman, who with a band of armed men 
had been posted close by for the purpose '. Eadric was abortly 
after appointed to the vacant earldom of Northumberland. 
Cnut now with all his fleet steered his course towards Lon- 
don, in the hope of seizing the person of ^Etheh-edj but 
■ S(u. Chron. Fl. Wigoni. a. 1016. Sim. Ounelm. de Snccei*. p. 79' 
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Eadmund had already arrived there for the defence of his 
father. Before Cnut could reach the place ^thelred was 
dead, after a lingenng sickneBS. He expired on St. George'B 
day, and was buried in the cathedral of St. Paul. History 
oontuas few reigns so long and so disastroua as that of this 
unhappy prince ; but merited as his misery was, the catholic 
church has, nevertheless, enrolled him among her martyrs'. 

EADMUND THE SECOND, SUHNAMED IRONSIDE. 

Tom as England was by the mutual hate and the diesen- 
sions of its nobles, and by their treachery towards the king 
naturally arbing therefrom, atiU the bearta of the people were 
not wholly alienated from the old royal race, and the ad- 
vanring burgher class did not forget to whom it was indebted 
for its new privileges, no confirmation or extension of which 
was to be expected from the Danes. Those of the witan 
assembled at London, who had continued faithful to the late 
king, as well as the citizens, of whose participation express 
mention is made, chose Eadmund, the eldest son of iSthelred, 
for king of England, whose valour bad gained for him the 
surname of Ironside ; but the far greater part of the clergy and 
nobles had agreed to elect Cnut the Dane for their lord and 
master. Bishops, abbots> ealdormen and other persons of 
rank flocked to Southampton, where Cnut was staying, for 
the purpose of releasing themselves before him, by oath and 
for ever, from their allegiance to tbe race of ^thelred, of 
establishing peace with him, and swearing allegiance to him ; 
in return for which he swore to be to them a faithful lord, 
according to the taws of Ood and man*. 

Eadmund now, accompanied by his brother ^tbelstan, 
left liondon, where the queen Emma still remained^, and, 

' SM.Cbron., Fl.Wigom., April 23rd, lOie. 

■ Fl. Wigorn. Sim. Duaelm. a. 1016. Hese pirticulan ore otnitted Id 
the Ski. Chron, 
* Ditmar, 1. c, whose accounta are, however, to be used with caation. 
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Burrounded by faithful followers, proceeded to Wessex, where 
he WBS joyfully received by the people, who submitted to his 
authority: their example was followed by the inhabitants of 
other parte. Csut had in the meantime arrived before Lon- 
don with bis fleet, consisting of three hundred and forty sail, 
wher^ finding his operations for the cf^ture of the place im- 
peded by the well-fortified bridge, he caused a vast ditch to 
be dug on the south bank of the river, through which having 
drawn a number of ships above the cil^t he was enabled to 
cut off all supplies and succour by water. His next step waa 
to surround the city with a deep trench, thus depriving it of 
all help on ths land side, as he had previously done on that 
of tbe river. The Danes now imperiously demanded of Emma 
the delivery of ber sons into their hands, a ransom of fifteen 
thousand pounds for herself, and twelve thousand pounds for 
two bLshops who were in the city, together with the surrender 
of all the arms ; and that for the fulfilment of these conditions 
three hundred hostages should be given. The queen, it is 
said, after long wavering, agreed to the hard conditions, which 
were not, however, fulfilled', when the Danes endeavoured 
to carry the place by storm, but were vigorously repelled by 
the citizens. Eadmund was in the meanwhile indefatigably 

According to the SuoD Chronicle, Eadmund left London before the siege, 
cansequeotty did not eecape by night in a boat at Dttmar relfttea ; nor was 
he attacked and slain by Thurgul fThorkell). Ditmar'a narrative (lib.Tii.) 
terminates in the time between Eadmund'a death and the Burrendcr of the 
city. On the other hand, the EDCoroinro Emma: agrees with Ditmar in 
■tatiug that London snrrendered to Cnut, and alio relates that Eadmund 
fled the night before Cnut'a entiance. SoaJso the Roman deRoa, c.€S12 
sq. At the same time the author of the Encominm ii not to be regarded 
as particularly well informed, who represents Eadmund as passing the 
next winter in London, and fighting id the spring following, though before 
the beginning of the winter he waa dead. 

' The bishop^'of Merseburg is the only voucher for these particular*. 
Snorre, c. li., probably alludes to the siege i,but less doubtfully the Flatoo 
MS. ap.Torfma, t.iii.c. 19. Tbe Thord (I^urth) mentioned in the 1 otter, 
a nephew of Thorkeil, appear* afterwords in EngUsh charters. See Pal- 
grave, ii. p. cciivi. 
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engaged in fighting against the enemy. At Pen near Gil- 
lingham, in Dorsetshire, he ventured with a small body to 
attack a Danish army, which he put to flight ; and shortly 
after, having increased hia numbers, he resolved on a battle 
with Cnut himself. The rival monarchs met on St. John's 
day at Sceorstan', in the territory of the Hwiccas. Having 
airmiged his forces according to the nature of the ground, 
placing his choicest warriors in the foremost rank, and post- 
ing the others as a reserve, Eadmund exhorted them, with all 
the eloquence he could command, to fight for their countiy, 
their children, their wives and homes. At the outset of the 
battle they fought hand to hand, Eadmund performing the 
duties both of a general and a common soldier. But the force 
opposed to him was not to be subdued, having been joined 
by the men of Hampshire and Wiltshire under the trmtor 
Eadric, ^Ifmser, sumamed Dyriing, and M\^ar, the son of 
Meaw*. Night and fatigue put on end to the conflict, which 
was renewed on the following day, when Eadmund, rushing 
forwards amid the ranks of the enemy, singled out their king, 
at whom be aimed a blow with his sword, which clove the 
upraised shield of his adversary, and wounded his horse in 
the shoulder; when being pressed on by numbers, Eadmund 
slowly retired. At this critical moment Eadric, striking off 
the head of one Osmser, who in features and complexion bore 
a strong resemblance to king Eadmund, exclaimed, " Ye men 
of Dorset, Devon and Wilts, now that your chief is slain, fly 

' Supposed by Camden to be ShenitoD in Wilts, by otheis to be & bonnd- 
sry Btone dWidingthe conntiei of Oxford, Gloucester, Worceateruid War- 
wick. Mftf it not be Chiraney in Oifordsliire, a hamlet in the parisli of 
Burton- in -the-Bugh, near the edge of Gloacesteiahire (the Land of (he 
Hwiccas] 1 the name of Chimney being merely a tmulation (introduced 
after the Norman conquest) of Sceorstsn (DBR.Skonteen, Oer, Schomstein, 
ekimaeg) ; and may probably h&ve been derived from a Saion house or 
hall, conspicuous for having a chimney at a time when that luxury was 
elsewhere anknown. — T. 

' Fl. Wigoru. Sim. Dunelm. a. 1016. 
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with all speed : behold the head of your ktng, which I hold 
here in mj hands.'* Before, however, the panic became serious, 
it was made known throughout the army that Eadmund 
was unhurt, and the contest continued till darkness again 
separated the combatants. In the dead of the night Onut 
broke up his quartav and marched to London, the siege of 
which he resumed'. The Danes claimed the honour of vic- 
tory on this occasiDn,— acknowledging at the same time the 
courage of their adrersaries, — which Uiey in great measure 
ascribe to the seal and valour of Thorkell, who was naturally 
desirous of manifesting his fidelity to his master*. It was 
probably with the knowledge of, and in concert with Cnutj 
that Badric now returned to the service of his natural sove' 
reign, with whom be effected a reconciliation, and to whom 
he swore inviolable Sdelity". 

When apprized of the departure of the Banish anny> Ead- 
mund returned to Wessex for the purpose of obtaining re- 
inforcements, and immediately marched to London, the siege 
of which be rused and drove the enemy to their ships. His 
tbu-d encounter with the Danes was at Brentford, where vic- 
tory, though not decisive, appears to have been on the side 
of the English. Eadmund now again rotumed to procure 
reinforcements in Wessex, while the Danes, profiting by his 
absence, resumed the siege of London, but without succeu. 
From London they proceeded on board their ships, and en- 
tering the river Arewe^ they landed in Mercia, plundering, 
burning and slaying in every direction. The foot-soldiers now 
returned to the vesseb, and suled to the Medway, while the 
cavalry drove the live booty before them across the country. 

Eadmund having again collected an army, came up with 

igu. ChroD. FLWigoni. W. Malra.e. 1016. 

* Encom. Emmn, p. 16. Gairnar (e. 4329) sl*D mentioDS Thorkell'* 
presence 'm this battle. 

* Ft. Wigora. ' The river here meant is uoknowD.— T. 
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the enemy at Otfbrd in Kent, who being ag&io wonted fled 
to the Ide of Shepc^. Badmund, it is said, would on this 
occasion have easily effected the total destruction of Cnut 
and his army, had he not listened to the treacherous counsels 
of Eadric, who by his wiles induced him to desist from the 
pursuit of the enemy at Ailesford. On the return of Ead- 
mund to Wessex, Cnut passed with his army into the eastern 
territory, whence he renewed the work of devastation in 
Mercia more mereilessiy than before. At the head of an army 
drawa together from all parts of England, Eadmund next 
encountered the Danes at a hill called Aasandun (Assingdon) 
In Essex. At the first onset the Danes gave ground, and alter 
a long and bloody conflict victory seemed to incline to the 
Auglo-Saxona. But the perfidious Eadric, seeing the Danes 
falling back, concealed his banner and took to fiight with the 
men of Hereford and Worcestershire (Magetsetas) and other 
forces under his command, in fulfilment of the promise which 
he had made to Cnut', This act of treason decided the fate 
of Enghmd. The conflict was continued till night, and even 
by moonlight, when the army of Eadmund fled in all direc- 
tions. The loss in slain on the side of the English was ex- 
tremely severe, particularly in men of note, among whom are 
named, the ealdorman ^Ifric, Qodwine of Lindsey, Ulfkytel 
of E^t Ang^, and Mthelweeri, son of iBthelwine, sumamed 
the Friend of God,ealdormaD of EastAngUa. Eadnoth, bishop 
of Dorchester, and the abbot WuUsige, who had come to pray 
for the success of the army, were also slain. On the follow- 
ing morning the Danes hastily buried their own numerous 
dead, stripped the corpses of their fallen foes, and lell them 
a prey to the beasts and birds*; A few years afterwards 
Cnut and Thorkell caused a church to be erected at Assing- 

' Encom. Emmte, p. 17- Fl.'Wigorn. 

* Sai.Chron. Fl.Wigorn. Encom.EmmK.pp. 17. IS. Hiet. Rames. 
c. 72- The death of " £thel«iDiu, Dei amicus," is mentioned by Florence 
under the jreor 99S. 
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don, in remembrance of this victory', which for the Danes 
was what ha]f a century later Hastings was for the Normaoa. 
This is probably the first instance in England of the recently 
converted Danes seeking their fame and peace in the erec- 
tion of a Christian temple. Not content with the glorious 
result of this conflict, Cnut followed his adversary into Glou- 
cestershire, where Eadmund was again desirous of hazarding 
the event of a battle, but was diverted from his purpose by 
Badric and others, who counselled him to conclude a peace and 
divide the kingdom with Cnut. Another account is, that Ead- 
mund, when on the eve of engaging in another battle, for the 
sake of preventing the further waste of blood, challenged Cnut 
to decide the contest between them by single combat, which 
the latter declined, in consequence of his inferiority in point 
of bodily strength. According to other accounts, they were 
already engaged in single combat, on the isle of Olneyin the 
Severn, in compliance with the desire of their wearied and 
wasted armies, when Cnut, finding his strength beginning to 
ftil, proposed a BUBpensiou of the contest, which led to a com- 
promise, by which, after having sworn to peace, fratcmi^ 
and friendship, the kingdom was divided between them, 
Wessex, East Anglia, Essex, including London, and all the 
country south of the Thames remaining to Eadmund, while 
Cniit obtained Mercia and all the northern parts. The sove- 
reignty was preserved to Eadmund. Having now exchanged 
arms and vestments, and settled the sum that was to be paid 
to the fleet, even by the states ruled by Eadmund, the two 
kings separated*. After the battle of Assmgdon, London 

■ Su. Chiron. Fl. Wigoni. &. 1030. Hiat. Eliens. ii. 29. [Malmes- 
bury fii. 1 1) iofonnB ua that Cnut built churches on all the places of battle, 
ud also restored the monaateries and churches that had been destroyed or 
desecrated by hia father or himself. — T.] 

' Sax. Chron. Fl. Wigom., who aays, " Corona resni tamen EadmnDdo 
remanait." Ailred of Rievaai, p. 363, relates the particulars of the single 
combat, and from him. Matt. Weatm. ; and partially Bromton, Knyghton, 
also H. Hunt. According to Malmesbury and the Encom. Emms, Cnut 
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entered into a separate treaty with the jarl Kric, who had 
commanded the besiegers, according to which a sum of money 
was paid to the Danes, who were, moreover, allowed to esta- 
hliab their winter-quarters within the walls of the city'. 

The valiant dtizens had scarcely bad time to rejoice for the 
conclusion of peace and the return of their king, when, on St. 
Andrew's day, he perished by the hand of an assassin^ having 
survived bis father barely six months. Both Eadric and his 
son were accused of the crime of having murdered their sove- 
reign with a dagger, by poison, and even by a machine placed 
in a closet frequented by the king, which, when touched, let 
fly an arrow. That Eadric by this murder believed he was 
rendering a service to Cnut cannot be doubted ; more doubt* 
fill it is whether or not Cnut was privy to the deed, of which 
at least none of the Enghsh writers accuse him, though suspi- 
cion is somewhat excited by the gift made by him some years 
later of a splendid pall, at the tomb of the murdered king 
at Qhistonbury, for the pardon of his own sins, and for the 
soul of his brother, king Eadmund". 

Eadnc the traitor, as well as his predecessor in wiles and 
dignities, Mlhic, are difficult to comprehend, notwithstanding 
the familiarity of modem history with numerous traitors of 

prodeotly declined the challenge in thcM terms, " Tu qui avea daellom in 
liieinE, c&ve ae deflciu aptiori tempore." According to Gaimar (if.4255 
•q.), when the preparaticuiB were made for the combat, Cnat proposed con- 
ditions of peace. Job. Petriburg. ap. SpuliE, p. 36, Johannis Cbron. in 
Ludewig, ReUq. MSS., give credit to the story of the battle. [According to 
Hnntingdon, Cnnt had London and the sovereignty ; " Rex Cnvt, tanta 
fntat victoria, Londoniam et sceptra cepit regalia." His teitimony is, 
however, outweighed by that of Florence,— T.] 

' Sax. Cbron. Fl. Wigom. ' Sai. Chroo. Fl. Wigom. a. 1016. 

' Sax. Chron. Fl. Wigom. H. Hont., who says that he was murdered 
at Oxford. W. Malm. Ailr. lUeval, Adam. Brem. Gaimar, v. 4399 sq. 
Bromton. Malmeab. de Antiq. Glaston. Matt. Westmon. a. 1036. In 
Olaf HaraldsBoa's Saga, Eadric is named as the mnrderer, and in Hist. 
EUens. lib. i., see also Hist. Ramea. c. 74. In the Knytlinga Saga (p. 199) 
it is said that Eadric was bribed by Cnut to commit the murder. Saxo 
speaks of it aa a report only. 

VOL. II. 
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our own days, who have fought under a dozen banners and 
signed treaties for a dozen govemments with the calmness of 
the inured, who regard a banner only as any indifferent shred 
of cloth, and all words whatever as the mere vibrations of 
the air; but deapiae as weak and igaorant all who believe 
in the sanctity of banners or of words. Were ^thelred and 
£admund really so weak as to allow themselves constantly to 
be blinded by crafty intriguers, and always to receive their 
worst enemy again into favour? Deception was, without 
doubt, easier in those times (as it was also newer and rarer), 
when the commonest mountebank of our days would have 
passed for a magidan. But must not the witan, who were 
parties to every measure of importance, have been either aa 
weak aa their king, or as treacherous as Eadric and bis ad- 
herents? Or is it not possible that, powerful as Eadric's 
personality, vast as his demoniacal influence certainly was, be 
may, nevertheless, have been made a sct^pe-goat, and that 
much may have been falsely imputed to him, both by his con- 
temporaries and by posterity, as certain substances attract all 
kinds of pernicious poisonous vapours ? And was he not at 
the same time, like his predecessors in the ealdormaosbip of 
Mercia^ in great measure, only the organ of that province, 
where many of the nobles were of Danish origin, and where 
both the nobles and the commonalty had never proved them- 
selves particularly devoted to the West Saxon royal family^ ? 
This solution of the enigma seems the more reasonable at 
Eadric never lost the confidence of his province, which fol- 
lowed him among the Danes aa wellasamong the West Saxons. 
But even the ealdormen of Wessex bad sometimes declared 
in favour of the Danish Raven. In fact, faith in the posterity 
of Woden had long been extinguished ; with that the higher 
families had also abandoned themselves, fint to sensuality, 
then to cowardice, and the political importance both of the 

' Ths force of this rcMoniag it ranch lesaened by the circnmalaace that 

Eadric wrb a South Saxon, not a Mercuui. — T. 
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royal and noble races was violently shaken to its very roots. 
The state no longer consisted in the joint interests of the 
sovereignty, the nobility and the church, by which the wor- 
thiest of the nation were united, but in certain individuals who 
pretended to represent them ; a set of courtiers connected 
by blood or marriage, and accideDtally brought together by 
the humour of the king, formed an associatioa which was , 
looked upon as the state, and, with respect to its influence, 
really was so. We have already become sufficiently acquainted 
with Anglo-Saxon court history, with the idle vanity and 
dissoluteness of the princes, the ambition of the prelates, the 
atrocious murders and base treachery even among the nearest 
kindred, to pronounce this court as Byzantine as ever that 
was on the shores of the Bosphorus, and to comprehend the 
fall of a state-polity supported by it. 
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PART m. 

THE DANISH DYNASTY. 



Immediately after the murder of Eadmund, his power- 
ful vassal Cuut aummoned the bishops, ealdormen, thanes and 
all the chief men of England to a great assemhly at London '. 
On their appearance before him, as if distrustful of his own 
memory, he desired those who were witnesses of what had 
passed between him and Eadmund, when they agreed to 
divide the kingdom, to declare what had been said regarding 
the brothers and eons of the latter ; whether in the case of 
his surviving Eadmund, the throne should devolve on him or 
on them? The base and selfish courtiers immediately de- 
clared on oath that Eadmund, neither in his lifetime nor when 
at the point of death, had ever designed any portion of his 
kingdom for his brothers ; but that Cnut, according to the 
known will of Eadmtmd, should aid and support his children 
until they were of age to assume the reins of government. 
This declaration of the exclusion of the brothers was, at a 
time when the pretensions of minors to the throne were sel- 
dom regarded, all that Cnut required in order to be acknow- 
ledged king of all En^and. With few exceptions, the persons 

* Fl. WigorD.B. 1016. "Omnes episcopoa etducM,necDon etprincipes, 
cuoctosque optioiBtes geatia AngliR, Londoniie coDgregari jnuit." 
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asserobled swore to chooae him for their king, humbi; to obey 
binij and to pay tribute to his army ; and, having received his 
pledge given with his naked hand, and the oatha of the 
Danish chiefs, they treated with contempt the brothers and 
sons of Eadmund, and declared them unworthy ever to ascend 
the throne'. Of these the clito Eadwig, the highly revered 
brother of Eadmund, was pronounced worthy of banishment ; 
but Cnut, who naturally feared him as a rival above all his 
brothers, lost no time in deliberating with Eadric as to the 
readiest means of destn^ing him. Eadric hereupon intro- 
duced to Cnut, as a fitting instrument, a certain nobleman 
named ^thelweard, to whom a great reward was offered for 
the head of the prince, but who, while expressing his readi- 
ness, had no intention to perpetrate the deed. The prince, 
therefore, for that time, escaped with life. 

Ailer a short interval, in the be^nning of the following 
year, the election of Cnut took place at London, to which the 
Tassals from the remotest parts were summoned. Having 
entered into the customary engagements with the nobles and 
people, and exchanged oaths of lasting friendship, and oblivion 
of all former enmities, he ordained a new division of the king- 
dom. From the few ealdormen whose names have been 
transmitted to us, it would seem that, even in the last years 
of ^thelred, the division of the country into a number of 
amall provinces had been thought disadvantageous ; but Cnut 
went further in the work of reform, by dividing England into 
four parts only. Of these he reserved Wessex for his own 
immediate government, Eadric retained Mercia, East Anglia 
was assigned to Thorkell, who had espoused Eadgyth the 
widow of the ealdorman Ulfcytel'; Northumbria was be- 
stowed on Eric, the former jarl of Norway. A series of mea- 
sures was next adopted for the security of Cnut against the 

' Fl. 'Wigora. "omaino deapeierunt," whose account of tiiese trau- 
■ctiona a the moat circumstantial. Cf. Ailr. Rieval. 

' Sox.Chron. Fl. Wigorn.a. 101?. Suhm, Bd.iii. p,47I. 
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members of the legitimate royal fkmily. The aetheling Ead- 
vig, against trhom a decree of banishment had already been 
pronounced by the vritan at London, was declared an outlaw j 
as well as another Eadwig', probably a relation of the royal 
house, who for reasons with which we are unacquainted, waa 
called the "king of the churls or peasants" (ceorla cyning). 
The two sons of Eadmund, Eadward and Eadmund, the eldest 
scarcely two years old, were sent by Cnut to his half-brother 
Olaf, king of Sweden, who, it seems, would neither take 
charge of guests who might one day involve him in difficultiea, 
nor, yielding to the wishes and, as it is said, secret request of 
Cnut, cause them to be murdered. The children were, there- 
fore, sent to Stephen, king of Hungaiy*, the brother-in-law, 
by his wife Gisela, of the German king and emperor Heniy 
the Second, who, as well as Stephen, was distinguished by 
the title of « Saint V To Eadmund, the elder brother, Ste- 
phen gave his second daughter in marriage, who lost her 
husband by a premature death, without issue by him. She 
afterwards gave her hand to Count Eppo of Nellenburg, by 
whom she was the mother of St. Eberhard*. The younger 
prince married Agatha, a relation of the Qerman imperial 

> Sa^. Chron. as. 1017, 1030, Fl. Wigorn., H. Hnnt. a. 1017, nprcMly 
meution two Eadwigi. In Simeon (p. l??}, who in othtr mpecti spvM 
verbtlly with Florence, the words " et EadKioiu" appear to have falleii out 
of the texl, whence Kome late writeri have aMumed one Eadwig only. It 
hu cBcaped notice that the KthiUng waa elain in 1017, while the oQur 
lived some years after. 

' Florence calls him " Salomon," but from a. 997 to 1038 Idng Stephen 
reigned in Hungary. Adam. Brem. CUb. i.) says, " Filii (Eadmnndi) in 
Rnuiam exillo sont dannati." Cf. Suhm, Bd. iil. p. 533, and Kantmsio, 
History of Rnswa, ii. 33. 

' This relationship, which is important as throwing light on Cnnf a later 
policy, has been nnnoticed by English historians. 

* Ailr> Rieval. "Eadmnodo flliam saam (sc. rex Hnngarioram) dedit 
nxorem." Gaimar (o. 4606) and, from him, Bromton call the Dane who 
Accompanied the young piince " Walgar." Johannia Chron. ap. Lndewig. 
With regard to the second marriage of Eadmnod'a widow, see Acta SS. 
10 Jun. t. iii. and April, t. i. 
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house', by whom he hftd three children, of whom meDtion 
will occur hereafter. 

Cnut had now removed his most dangerous enemies from 
England. Olaf of Norway (if the poetic sagas of Snorre have 
any historic foundations*}, who, after the death of Eadmund, 
afforded succour to his brothers, had been beaten back, and 
over the rest of the North the power of Cnut was supreme, 
either directly or through his relations. The chief danger 
threatened him from Normandy, where ^fgifu-Emma, the 
widow of ^thelred, and her two sons were residing with her 
brother Richard the Second, eumamed the Good. After so 
many deeds of violence, the policy of the Northern conqueror 
excites our astonishment, which prompted him to offer his 
hand to the widow of the Anglo-Saxon king, and, without 
consideration for his and her elder children, to promise the 
succession to those they might have in common^. By the 
end of July this marriage was completed, one consequence of 
which appears to have been, besides a closer alliance with 
duke Richard, the adoption of some milder measures, as we 
find that Eadwig, *' the king of the churls," made his peace 
with the king. But Cnut could not consider himself secure 
while surrounded by so many powerful Anglo-Saxons, and in 
the same year he caused Eadwig the setheling to be mur- 

■ Sax. ChroD. aa. 1057, 1067- "ptea casereB mage." Fl. Wigorn. 
a.l01T, "filiam germaoi imperatoria Henrici in matrimomuin accepit." 
Ailr. Rieval, " filia germani ml 0". aancti) Henrici imperBloris." " Ger- 
matiui" u by the later cbroniclera olteo miaundentood for our Ocrmaa, 
W. Malm. ii. 10. " reginn (HuDgarite) Bororem." Subm (Bd. iii. p. 736) 
takes Agatha for the daughter of Bruno, afterwards biihop of Augsburg 
(ob. 1039), who was a brother of the emperor Henry II. and of queen 
Gisela. Respecting Bruno, cf. Orig. Guelfic. t. iv. That by " imperator 
Henricus," the aecaad, and uot the third of that name is meant, appears 
from later events. 

* C. uv. sq. With this perhaps is connected the account of thirty pirate 
ahipa ewd to have been overcome by Cnut on the coast of England. Dit- 
mar, lib. vlu. 

* FI. Wigom. Encoin. Emmse, p. 30 aq. Rad. Glaber, ap. Bouquet, x, 14. 
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dcred'. Eadric of Mercia also, who had so greatly facilitated 
his attainment of the throne of England, but was an object of 
hatred both to the Danes and Saxons, met with the fate he so 
richly merited. During the Chriatmaa festival an altercation 
arose between Cnut and Eadric, when the latter, with the 
view apparently of obtaining some further revrards, exclaimed, 
" It was for you that I deserted Eadmuad, and from fidelity 
to you I afterwardfi destroyed him." "Then you deserve 
death," answered the irritated monarch, " for treason against 
God and against me ; for having slain your rightful sovereign 
and my sworn brother." Hereupon he summoned to his 
presence the jarl Eric, who was at hand, and who, on a word 
from bis master, raised his battle-axe and felled the traitor to 
the earth. His body being cast over the city wall was there 
lefl unburied'. At the same time, on mere suspicion, he 
caused to be slain Northman the son of Leofwine the ealdor- 
man, one of the chief of Eadric's adherents ; jSlthelweard the 
son of j£thelmEer the Great, and Brifatric the son of ^Ifheah. 
Northman's possessions were inherited by his brother Leo&ic, 
who long enjoyed the iavour of Cnut'. One motive for the 
destruction of so many Anglo-Saxons may have been the 
necessity of rewarding the Danish warriors with lands, and 
thereby fixing them in England*. On the other hand, all 
those Anglo-Saxons who, by treason or weakness, had con- 
tributed to the overthrow of the old dynasty were with great 

' FI. WigorD. a. 1017, "Veram sequeati tempore cum rege pacificataa 
eat Eodwiue : Eadtphu vero elUo, deceptns iUonim inBidtis quoa eotenuB 
Bmicissimoa habuit, juisn et petitkuie regis Canati, eodem anno innoceiiter 
occidituT." Malmeabury, however (ii. 10), speaks of his having died of 
sorrow : " Frater ejns ex matre Edwins, Don aaperDandie probitatis ado- 
lescens, per proditorem Edricum, Anglia, jubent« Cnotone, cessit : din 
terris jactatua et alto, onjore animi ut fit corpiu infectus, dam furtivo 
reditu apud Anglos delitescit, defungitnr, et apud TaTistokinm tumn- 
latnr."— T. 

' Su. Chron. Fl. Wigorn. a. 1017. W. Malm. ii. 10, who says bis car- 
case was thrown ont of the window into the Thames. 

■ Su. Cbion. Fl. Wigorn. * Hist. Ramet. C. 84. Mt. 
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rigour banished by Caut from bis presence, and even from 
the kingdom, as useless and dangerous. A heavy Danegild 
of seventy-two thousand pounds which was imposed on the 
English, besides ten thousand five hundred pounds^ to be paid 
by the citizens of London alone, closed the hostile measures 
of the new sovereign against England, where during the whole 
remaining part of bis reign, we meet only with one trace of 
disturbance caused by the natives. After the above-mentioned 
oppressive tax woa paidj Cnut sent his fleet of about fifty 
ships back to Denmark. 

A remarkable change in the government of Cnut is at this 
time observable ; we perceive in him, if not a ruler to be com- 
pared with Charles the Great, yet a conqueror who was not 
hated, and under whom the people were probably happier 
than they had latterly been under their native sovereigna. 
The stem warrior appears fi-om this time as a provident and 
wise ruler, capable of valuing and promoting and profiting by 
all the blessmgs of peace. The legal state of the country was 
settled in a great witena-gemot at Oxford, and the legislation 
as it had been in the days of king Eadgar adopted as the 
model'. The laws of Eadgar had shown particular regard to 
the Danes dwelling in England, while in those of j£thelred, 
as far as we are acquainted with them, similar provisions do 
not appear; they may even have contained enactments by 
which the customary laws of that nation were infringed. Cnutj 
moreover, devoted the greatest attention to the administration 
of the laws, and in pursuance of this object frequently jour- 
neyed through his English states ttom one boundary to an- 
other', attended by his counsellors and scribes. As a result 
of these judicial labours may be regarded the numerous laws 
enacted by Cnut for the Anglo-Saxons, both ecclesiastical and 
secular, among the latter of which may be reckoned his coU 

' Sax.Cbron. fl. Wigoni.a.IOlS. 

' Hiat. Ramn. c. 85. " Cum lex Catttiu more awneto regni fines per- 
Bgraret." 
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lection of proTisionB relative to the rojral forests and the chue. 
In theae it is particularly striking with what care their di- 
stinctive rights are preserved to the Anglo-Saxons and th«r 
several provinces, as well as to the Danes, to whom no l^al 
fevour appears to have been shown, and how everything seems 
to have been done to satisfy the pretensions of the clergy. In 
which year of Cnut's reign these laws were published at Win- 
chester, is, according to the custom of that age, not specified, 
and few, if any attempts have since been made to ascertain it. 
They do not, however, appear to have been composed in the 
first years of his reign, and are, therefore, not to be confounded 
with the before-mentioned confirmation of Eadgar*s laws, as 
may be inferred from their preamble, which shows them to be 
posterior to the reconquest of Xorway in 1028, as well as from 
the reintroduction of St. Peter's penny'. 

With greater probability may be reckoned among the 
earlier laboun of Cnut, ^e composition of the " Witherlags 
Ret," a court- or gild-law, framed for bis standing army, as 
well as for the body-guarda of his jarls. As the greater part 
of his army remained in England, the Witherlags Ret waa 
there first established", and as the introduction of strict dis- 
cipline among such a military commnnity must precede all 
other ameliorations in the condition of the country, the men- 
tion of this law in its history ought not to be omitted. The 
immediate military attendants of a conqueror always exercise 
vast influence, and these originally Danish soldiers (things- 
menn, thingamanna-lith, by the English called hus-carlaa') 
have at a later period, both as body-guards of the king and 
of the great vassals, acted no unimportant part in the coun- 

> Wilkiiu plscM the Cooncil of Wincheater in 1031, with whom Sohm 
(Bd.iii. p. &&6) coincides, 

' Ssen. AggoD. Hist. Legom CMtrens. R«gis Cannti Magoi, c. it. sp. 
Langebek, t. iu. p. 146. 

* Cr. Langebek, Bd. ii. p. 454, not* *, Pnlgnve, ii. p. cccluxi. " Hns- 
carli" ue (reqaentljr mentioned in £)umeKlaf. See Ellit'a Introduction, 
i. p. 91, ii. p. 161 tq. 
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try. They were armed nith axes, halberds and swordi inlaid 
with gold, and in purpose, descent bnd equipment corre- 
sponded to the Warangian guard (Warager), in 'which the 
throne of the Byzantine emperors found its best security. In 
Cnufa time the number of these mercenaries was not very 
great — being by some reckoned at three thousand, by others 
at six thousand — but they were gathered under his banner 
from various nations, and consequently required the stricter 
discipline. Even a valiant Wendiah prince, Oottschalk, the 
son of Udo, stayed long with Cnut in England, and gained 
the band of a daughter of the royal house>, Cnut himself 
appears rather as a sort of grand-master of this military gUd, 
than as its commander, and it is said that, having in his 
anger alain one of the brotherhood in England, he submitted 
himself to its judgement in their assembly (stelri) and paid a 
ninefold compensation '. The d^^wling epithet of " nithing," 
applied to an expelled member of the gild, is an Anglo-Saxon 
word, which at a lat«r period occurs in a way to render it ex- 
tremely probable, that the ^Id-law of the royal house-carls 
was in existence after the Norman conquest". 

With the same prudence and the same success with which 
Cunt provided for the interests of the other classes, he pro- 
tected also those of the clergy. Heathenism, which had held 
possesion of many a lurking place in the popular belief of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and had again found entrance with the newly 
settled Danes, was strictly prohibited. Ecclesiastdcs were 
honoured by him, many churches rebuilt, every monastery 
in England richly gift«d*, and some also in foreign countries, 
among which those of St. Omer's' and Chortres^ were gladly 

' AdunBreiii.ii.48, S9, iii. 21. ' Sueo. Aggon. lib. i. c. 10, 

* Su. Chron. S. 104S- W. Malm. lib. it. Ht Willelmo Secnndo, a. 108S. 

* Hist. Rames. c. lui. iq. * EDeom. Emnue.p. 34. 

* W.Malm.ii.ll. Fulberti Carnot. Epist.icvii.. therein the biihop ren- 
ders thaoks forhispre*ent"regiDanomarcbiKCnnto, hominilongoanobia 
terrK marisqae intervallo diviso, quern pagaooniin principem andiaramns." 
The letter contsins no trace of Cout'a pretence at Chartrat, M Sohm sap- 
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Burprised b; costly preseots : by umilar ones tbe chapter at 
Bremea was induced to pray for him, under tbe Christian 
name of Lambert* for queen Emma and for his eon Hartha- 
cnut ; Cologne also received from him splendid psalters and 
choral books'. He instituted the anniversaries of the sainted 
king £adward and of St. Dunstau, and tbe remains of arch- 
bishop ^Ifheah, who had been so barbarously murdered by 
his countrymen, he caused to be conveyed with the greatest 
pomp to Canterbury. In honour of St. Eadmund, the king 
and martyr, he caused the Benedictine monastery to be 
founded) or rather refounded at Bedericsworth, since colled 
St. Edmundsbury, an undertaking through which, as well 
as by many of the measures above-related, he might feel sure 
of gaining the good will of the Anglo-Saxons. The re-esta- 
blishment of St. Peter's penny was a step which greatly raised 
him in the estimation of the higher clergy, and without in- 
juring him in the eyes of the people, who no longer regarded 
as a foreign foe a king who from choice lived in the midst of 
them, protected their rights, honoured their aunts, and cul- 
tivated their language. Even Danish bishoprics he conferred 
on English ecdesiastics, among which may be named Scania 
(Skaane) on Bemhard, Fionia (f^en) on Reinheie, Seeland or 
Roskilde on Gerbrand : a proceeding the less e&traordinoiy, 
as St. Olaf, king of Norway, and OUf of Sweden had also 
invited from England many excellent priests for the con- 
veruon of their subjects^ as Sigefnth, Sigeward, and hie 
brother's son Grimkil, Rodulf, Bemhard and Wulfrith. 
The coosecratioa of these bishops was performed by ^thel- 
noth, archbishop of Canterbury, who, consequently, strove to 

poaei, for the Mke of connecting it with the pilgrimage to Rome : it >p- 
pCftra ratber to have been written id the earlier portion of C[iut*i reign, u 
Folbert knowe nothing of hia works for ChriatiAnity. 

> Tleae came back to England in the year 1055, aa preienta to Aldred 
biahop of Worcester. See W. Malm. Vita Wnlatani, ap. Wharton, A. S. 
t. ii. Adam. Brein. lib. ii. c. 37. achol. 

* Adaro.BTein.ii.3S,«0,ii,(uidc.241. Hieod. de Reg. Norw.,c. 8-20. 
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CNUT. 905 

obtain for the EngUsb church the supremacy over that of the 
North, which, not on account of its high antiquity, but through 
papal investitures and multifarious services to Christianity 
in those parts, was at that time enjoyed by the chmx:h of 
Hamburg', over which the archbishop Unwan, of the illus- 
trious race of the Immedingen, had for some years presided, 
a prelate richly endowed with worldly goods, powerful through 
the favour of the emperor, influential through the devotion 
of the Benedictines, whose rule he was the first to introduce 
into hia diocese, venerable for the pious zeal with which he 
employed all the wealth and advantages bestowed on him in 
the extirpation of heathenism, and by causing the praise of 
Christ to be celebrated by German, Wendish and Scandina- 
vian tongues. This prince of the church had proved his power 
not less in secular contests than in triumphant missions, and 
hesitated not to capture and hold in durance bishop Ger- 
brand, on his return, after his consecration, from England, 
until he had promised due obedience to the metropolitan of 
Hamburg. Gerbrand entered so warmly into the views of 
TJnwan with regard to his church, that that prelate sent him 
back with letters, accompanied by presents, to Cnut, for the 
purpose both of chastising him by reproof and of feUcitating 
him on the prosperity of his government. Great as the 
object of this mission was — to estabhah reconciliation and 
fi^endship between the two most potent individuals of the 
norUi of Europe — ^ready compUance with it was not difficult 
to the politic Cnut, who never suffered his glance into futu- 
rity, which promised many advantages to be derived from a 

' It ma; here he noticed that Germans rarely occur among the eccle- 
■iastics of England : aa an eiceptioa, however, I observe aa abbot of Ram- 
ie;, afterward! an anchoret, who bore the name celebrated in Flanders and 
Saxonyof Wichmaun, andat the time when the race of the Gennanconats 
of that nune became extinct. Hist. Rames. c. kiv. " Qui cum esaet baun 
vitK et pmdentue laadabilis, genuina tam animt feritate, utpote TVn/mwcm 
natione," etc. 
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connesion witb the powerful primate, to be obscured by anj 
kingly prejudices'. 

Although the greater number of the undertakings above 
mentioned could not have been effected in the banning of 
bis reign, Cnut, nevertheless, had almost irom the Srst acted 
in a congenial spirit, snd saw the fruits of this policy so &r 
ripened, that in the year 1019 he ventured with nine ships to 
return to Denmark. From that country, we are informed, he 
undertook a campaign against the Wends, which is interest- 
ing to England on account of Godwine, the son of Wulfhoth', 
BO conspicuous at a later period, having, it is said, without 
the king's knowledge, on the night preceding the day fixed 
on for a battle, attacked and put the enemy to flight, and 
thereby caused the greatest joy to the king, by whom he was 
raised to the rank of earl°. The absence of Cnut seems, 
however, not to have been unattended with some danger in 
England, which called him back ,in the following spring, 
when, at a witena-gemot at Cirencester, Eadwig, the king uf 
' Adam. Bmn. lib. ii. c. 39 sq. From which— «8 this writer geuendlf 
foUowi the chninologicAl order of event* — the period of the above occur- 
rences ia mada appareot, and which is confirmed by the circumitauce that 
^thetnoth was raited to the archiepigcopal dignity in 1030. A still ex. 
acter detennination is afforded by the charter of Cnnt to the abbey of Ely, 
of th« 30th June 1039, which mentioiii .'among thote present " GerlHwn- 
dnm, Roscylde perrochie (de) Danorum gente." 

* For bis descent, see p. 1S8. [The Knytlinga Sega (p. ISl) contains a 
tale, that Ulf, when punning the rugitive English, lost bit way in a wood, 
when he met with a shepherd's boy, named Gafini (Godwine), who no- 
dertook to gaide him back to his own people, and who took him for rest 
and refreshment to the dwelling of his parents. On his departore the 
fkther, UllhaSr (Wnlfnoth), and mother committed thdr aon to the can 
of Ulf, who treated him as his son, aod in doe season gave him his sister 
Gytha in marriage. — T.] 

* H. of Huntingdon (a. lOlB) is the oldett authority for this account, 
who is copied by Had. de Diceto, Bromton, Kny^ton, etc. Matt. Weat* 
moD. (a. 1034) connects this anecdote of Qodwine with a later expedition | 
but a war between Cnut and the Wends is not improbable, and Godwim 
appears as ' dux ' in cbaxtera of 1081-1033, in Suhm, Bd, iii, p. J99, and 
as ' comes,' ap. Gale, i. p. 633. 
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CNUT. 3<ff 

the peasantB, and the ealdonnan j^thelweanl, were declared 
outlaws*. The Danish king was now content to remove hii 
adversBfies from the country, he no longer needed Eadiic's 
dagger against the Anglo-Saxons, and in hia later TSarB could 
venture to intrust moat of the great provincial government* 
to the hands of the natives, and chiefly of those of the older 
famiUes. Greater danger appears to have threatened bim 
irom Botne of his Danish friends and nobles, among whom 
the strict discipline recently introduced, the transformattoa 
of the camp into a court of justice, the equally of footing 
established between the two nstions, and the imagined pre> 
ference manifested for the English, might have excited the 
most serious displeasure. An intimate connexion existing by 
marriage between the great of both countries, of which Cnut 
himself had given the example, could not indeed be speedily 
formed, yet had, in some cases, attached the Danes too strongly 
to English interests ; aa in the instance of Tborkell, the most 
powerful of Cnut's jarls, who, with his Anglo-Saxon wife 
Eodgyth, was banished from England*. After the expiration 
of a year, the exile was reconciled with his sovereign, who 
committed to him the government of Denmark and the care 
of his aon^. The son of Thorkell he, however, brought with 
him, as a hostage, to England. Shortly after, the jarl Erie 
was also banished from the kingdom, whose province, North- 
umhria, had, imder bis supremacy, continued in the hands of 
Eadulf Cudel, a brother of Uhtred, a slothful and pusillani- 
mous man. The king of Scotland, Malcolm the Second, son 
of Kenneth, availed himself of the confusion naturally re- 
sulting from the change that had token place in Eingland, and 
of the weakness of his neighbours, to extend bis power into 

> Sax. Chron. Ft. Wigom. n. 1030. llic latter mcDtioDs only £thel- 
weard. 

* Sax.Chron. Fl. WigorD.a.1031. 

■ Sax. ChroD. u. 1031, 1033. PI. Wigora. a. lOSl. While Malraes* 
bury. Matt, of Wntmiastcr (a. lOSl) and Wendover, i. p. 46S, relate that, 
on his landing in Deomarli, he vu tbere alaia by the jarU. 
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the proTinceB of Lothian, which his father had received from 
kiDg Eadgar, and committed it to the prince Owen (Euge- 
nius) the Bald'. This loss seems not, however, to have pre- 
judiced Eric in the king's estimation, as we meet with him 
some years afterwards at the rc^al court. The cause of his 
banishment is not recorded, and all we know further of him 
is, that shortly sfter, when on the eve of a pilgrimage to 
Rome, he died from the rupture of a blood-vessel*. 

Among the followers of Cnut, the jsrl Ulf, son of Thorgib 
Sprakale^, a son of Styrbiom, was particularly distinguished. 
Ulf jarl was married to Astrith (Estrith), the sister of Gnut, 
and by her was ancestor of the succeeding kings of Denmark^. 
Gytha, the sister of his brother-in-law Ulf, was by Cnut be- 
stowed in marriage on earl Godwine\ whose daughter we 
shall ere long see on the throne of England. To this con- 
ciliatory system the kingdom was indebted for some years of 
comparative happiness and tranquillity, during which tt gra- 
dually emerged from its long state of adversity. In the land 
where Cnut once sat like a basilisk in the parched deserts of 
Libya^ the forsaken fields were cultivated anew^ fortresses, 
bridges and roads restored, churches and chapels erected. 
Neither against the king nor his officials has one complaint 
on the part of the Anglo-Saxons reached us ; and his predi- 

' A.D. lOIB. Km. Danelm. Chrao. Maili. The former (a. lOlS) in- 
stead of Esdalf Bpeaks ofhiB brother ; bnt more correctly at p. SI. 

■ H, Hunt. ft. 1018. " Hyrc fagere compnlit." W. Malm. ii. 11, copied 
b; Matt. Weatmon. a. 1021 ; yet we find "Yric dot" in charten, Ist 
June 1021 R.p. Gale, i. p. 523, in one nearly contempoiary in Subm, iii. 
p. 799, and Palgravc, ii. p. ccixvi. According to Snone, 1. c. c. ixiii., Eric 
muBt have been dead in lOie. Cf. also Theod. de Reg. Norw. c, liv. 

' Adam. Brem. ii. 57. Snorre, 1. c. c. 144. Sax. Gramm. i. p. 516. 
norence abo (a. 1049) speaks of Ulfi father and grandfather, " Sprac- 
lingtu" and " Ursua." Ulf jarl'a name appears also in a charter ap. Pal- 
graTe, 1. c. 

* Adam. Brem. ii. 37- Schol. ad lib. iii. c. 14. Florence (a. 1067) erro- 
neoDsly calla her the M«ter of the Danish king Sveio or Svend (Eatrithaon) , 
whose father's lister she was. Even Langebek (t. iii. p. 256} haa here been 
led astray. 
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lection for England as a rewdence proves that he duly appre- 
dated both the physical position and the political relations of 
the country. 

But the attention of Cnut Tras, nevertheless, inde&tigably 
directed to all parts of his dominions, which he strengthened 
and extended on every side. Through the mediatiou of his 
friend archbishop Unwan, who had invited him to Hamburg, 
he concluded a peace with the new emperor, Conrad the ' 
Second, by which the latter ceded to him the city of Sleswig 
with its territory, and the Eider was fixed aa the boundary of 
the German empire*. Cnut's young daughter Gunhild was 
married to Henry, the son of Conrad, who afterwards became 
emperor, a brilUaut alliance, which, when we consider the 
power of both princes, finds but afunt prototype in the mar- 
riage of ^thelstan's sister with the emperor Otto the Great. 

The contests in which Cnut, tempted by incontrollable 
ambition, was constantly engaged with the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, called him occasionally from England. Even U]f 
jarl, misled by the queen Emma, had made an attempt to get 
Harthacnut, the young son of Cnut and Emma, who as we 
have seen had been placed under his chai^, proclaimed king 
of Denmark ; a misdeed which the king, actuated probably 
by his designs on Sweden and Norway, apparently foi^ve'. 
In the year 1025 he embarked on the Baltic with an armament 
against Olaf, king of Norway, and Anund Jacob, or James, 
king of Sweden, who had taken up arms against him, and on 
the river Helga, at the foot of the mountain Stanga, fought an 
unfortunate battle^ against Ulf and Eylaf, sons of Rognvald, 

> Adam. Br«ni. ii. c. 38., who pisce* thit treatjr immediately after Cod- 
nd'a accession in 1034. and MpaiatcH it from the other relatioiia between 
the two princes. For the illustration of this trestf, see Fakk, Schleswig- 
Holstein. lUchtsgesch.Bd.ii.p. 16. 

' Snorre, 1. c. c. clvili. 

■ Sax. Cbron. a. 1035, thoogh onljr in two MSS. (Bcdi. Laud, and Cott. 
Domit. A. Tjii.). bat which the translators of the Chronicle have not qd- 
dcntood, whereby both Saxo (p. 51S) and Snorre (I.e.) receive aremarkdhle 
confirmation, extending even to the name of the rifer. Snorre, c. 95, who 

VOL. II. P 
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jarl of West Gotblaodi and of Ingeborg, a dftugKter of king 
Olaf TryggvBBon, in which Ulf jarl by bis valour saved the life 
of his royal brother-in-law, and prevented a total defeat. On 
this occasion many English as well as Danes are sud to have 
perished. Cout now returned to Seeland, and having sta- 
tioned his fleet in the Sound, proceeded in angry mood, ac- 
companied by Ulf jarl, to Roskilde. Sitting at chess on 
Christmas eve, with his brother-in-law, after an entertainment 
given by the latter to cheer the spirits of his royal relative, 
Cnut, in consequence of an oversight, lost a knight to his 
antagonist. The king refused to acknowledge the loss, when 
the jarl starting up to leave the apartment, overthrew the 
board, and on his reaching the door, the king exclaimed^ 
" Dost thou run, cowardly Ulf? *' To which the other 
answered, " You would foia have run further at the river 
Helga, when I came to your help against the Swedes who 
were cudgeling you." On the following morning Cnut said 
to one of his attendants, " Go, and stsb Ulf dead." He re- 
turned with the intelligence that the jarl had fled to the 
church of St. Lucius (formerly of the Holy Trinity) ; where- 
upon Cnut said to a Xorwegian named Ivar Hvida, a nephew 
of Eric jarl, *' Go, stab the jarl dead," He went, found Ulf 
in the quire, and with his sword pierced him with a mortal 
wound. To his widowed sister, Cnut paid a biood-fiqe of 
two provinces, which she subsequently bestowed on the 
church of Roskilde'. 

gives Ulf B descent se abore, takee him for the brother-in-law or Coat i 
Eylaf he either doea not mentioii, or confoandi him with OUf. Cf. Hnat* 
iogdoD, Bromton, Snotre, I. c. c. 139 sq. AqdbI. lal. a. 1037. ap- Laugebelc, 
t. iii., may also hence be corrected, lliere was also a jarl Ulf in the aerrice 
of Cnut in his earlier years, who ravaged Dimetia and destroyed MeneTla 
(St. David's), but after Cnut's death fled to Germany. See Annal. Camb, 
a. 1022. BnityTyw. oa. 1020, 1036. This ia probably the individual on 
whom Suhm bestowa the earldom of Gloucester. 

' Ulf was murdered, accordbg to Snorre, on the eve of St. Michael, 
102B. Snorre, t. ii. p. 276, Saxo Gramm. i. p. 521, and Dahlmann, Oesch. 
v. Dannem. Bd. i. p. Ill, from whose circDmataotiat narrative of Ulf'a 
murder I have chiefly derived the account giveo in the text. — T. 
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CNUT. 311 

The detaiU of Cnuf e wars with the Swedes and Norwe- 
gians, as well as with the Fins, and his negotiations with the 
princes of those countries, belong not to Anglo-Saxon history, 
even if the accounts which have reached us of those trans- 
actions have any claim to a place in history, and do not, for 
tiie greater part, belong rather to the romantic province of the 
scalds. From these we must, however, set forth what con- 
cerns the Anglo-Saxons themselves, and what their chroniclers 
deemed worthy to he recorded. Of such notices we unfortu- 
nately possess too few, by the aid of which alone the formless 
sagBB of the North can receive conflrmation and be applied to 
the purposes of histoiy. 

A period of tranquillity now arrived, in which Cnut was 
enabled to execute without apprehension the wish which he 
had long cherished and often postponed, of making a pil- 
grimage to Rome'. In the latter half of the year 1026 he left 
Denmark, whence he appears to have proceeded to Flanders, 
where, at St Omer's, he was seen and his penitence admired 
by the encomiast of queen Emma'. We also meet with him 
at Namur, where he trusted himself to count Albert only 

' A.D. 1026. Great nncertsinty exists as to the year of Cout's journey. 
The Saxon ChronidG and all the English authoritiea aaai^ it to the jew 
1031, among whom as an exception Had. de Diceta may be noticed, who 
•peaks of the event under 1027 and 1031. Adam of Bremen also speaks 
of Cnut's journey under archbishop Libeutius, 1029-1033. On the other 
hand, ■ contemporary, who must have seen Cnut nt Rome, Wippo, printe 
Bccretary to the emperor Connd, relates that Cnut and Rudolf were present 
at Conrad's coronatian (Vita Chunradi Salici, ap. Pistorium) . Cnut himself 
writes in his epistle that he had spoken with the emperor Conrad and king 
Rudolf at the Easter festival at Rome. The right year is also given in the 
Cbron. TnniD., perhaps from the memoraadnm of tome monk who had 
aeen the king in that monastery when on his journey (Bouquet, t. x. p. 384). 
Cf. also Encom. Emm», Wil. Godet, ap. Bouquet, t. x. p. 362. It may be 
imagined that the earliest English chroniclers have been misled by an x 
mroneously written for a v in the date 1026. The title assumed by Cnut 
in his letter, of " rex Norveganorum et partis Suevorum," may be A later 
interpolation . 

* Encom. EmnUE, p. H, " dicom quod oculis meis me viditse recorder." 
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against hostages, but nith whom he afterwards entered od 
terms of frieodship. During his whole progress he gave noble 
prooft of his munificence. Hence, passing through France 
and Bui^undy, he reached the holy city, where, besides other 
immunities, he obtained from pope John the Nineteenth the 
exemption of the Saxon or English school from all taxes and 
tolls. After having visited all the churches and chapels in 
middle Italy, he passed his Easter at Rome, in order to be 
present at the coronation of his friend and ally the emperor 
Conrad the Second. It is probable that the marriage of their 
respective children was here settled. Of the other benefits 
acquired for his people by this journey an ample account is 
g^ven in the following letter, which he sent to England, while 
on his return to Denmark, by the hands of Living abbot of 
Tavistock, and afterwards bishop of Crediton, and which we 
give entire as a picture of the age, and, perhaps, us a proof of 
an amended life as well as regal magnificence'. 

f Cnut, king of all England and Denmark, and of part of 
Sweden, to ^thelnoth the metropolitan, and ^Uric of York, 
and to all bishops and primates, and to the whole nation of 
the English, both noble and ignoble, wishes health. I make 
known to you that I have lately been to Rome, to pray for 
the redemption of my sins, and for tiie prosperity of the king- 
doms and peoples subject to my rule. This journey I had 
long ago vowed to God, though, through afiiiirs of state and 
other impediments, had hitherto been unable to perform it : 
but I now humbly return thanks to God Almighty for having 
in my life granted me to yearn after the blessed aposties, Peter 
and Paul, and every sacred place within and without the city 
of B^ome, which I could learn of, and, according to my desire, 
personally to venerate fuid adore. And this I have executed 
chiefly because I had learned from wise men, that the holy 
apostle Peter had received tcom the Lord the great power of 

' F1. Wigorn. a.1031. W.Malm. ii. 11. lognlpbua. IhsTeiDBertedinto 
the text El close traoslatioD of this moat iutereBtiog moDument. — T. 
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binding and loosing, and irae key-bearer of the celestial Idpg- 
dom ; and I, therefore, deemed it extremely useful to desire 
his patronage before God. 

" Be it now known to you, that there was a great assembly 
of nobles at the B^ter celebration, with the lord pope John 
and the emperor Conrad, to wit, all the princes of the nations 
Irom Mount Giargano to the nearest sea, who all received me 
honourably, and honoured me with magnificent presents. 
But I have been chiefly honoured by the emperor with divers 
costly gifts, as well in golden and silver vases as in mantles 
and vestments exceedingly precious. I have therefore spoken 
with the emperor, and the lord pope, and the princes who 
were there, concerning the wants of all my people, both En- 
glish and Danes, that a more equitable law and greater secu- 
rity might be granted to them in their journey to Rome, and 
that they might not be hindered by so many barriers, nor 
harassed by unjust tolls : and the emperor and king Rudolf, 
who has the greater number of those harriers in his dominion, 
have agreed to my demands : and all the princes have en- 
gaged by their edict, that my men, whether merchants, or other 
b^vellers for objects of devotion, should go and return in se- 
curity and peace, without any constraint of barriers or tolls. 

" I then complained to the lord pope, and said, that it 
greatly displeased me, that from my archbuhops such im- 
mense sums of money were exacted, when, according to usage, 
they visited the apostolic see to receive the pall ; and it was 
decreed that such exactions should not thenceforth be made. 
And all that I have demanded for the benefit of my people 
fVom the lord pope, from the emperor, from king Rudolf and 
from the other princes, through whose territories our way lies 
to Rome, they have freely granted, and also confirmed their 
cessions by oath, with the witness of four archbishops and 
twenty bishops, and an innumerable multitude of dukes and 
nobles, who were present; I therefore render great thanks to 
Glod Almighty that 1 have successfully accomplished all that 
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I desired, aa I had proposed io my mmd> and aatisfied to tbe 
utmost the wishes of my people. Now then, be it known to 
you, that I have vowed, as a suppliant, from henceforth to 
justify in all things my whole life to Qod, and to rule the king- 
doms and peoples subjected to me justly and piously, to main- 
tain equal justice among all ; and if, through the intemperance 
of my youth, or through negligence, I have done aught hitherto 
contrary to what is just, I intend with the aid of God to amend 
all. I therefore conjure and enjoin my counsellors, to whom 
I have intrusted the counsels of the kingdom, that &om hence- 
forth they in no wise, neither through fear of me ncff &vour 
to any powerful person, consent to, or su&r to increase any 
injustice in my whole kingdom : 1 eiyoia alao all sherrift and 
'gerefan' of my entire kingdom, as they would etqoj my 
friendship or their own security, that they use no unjust vio- 
lence to any man, either rich or poor, but that every one, both 
noble and ignoble, enjoy just law, from which let them in no 
way swerve, neither for equal favour, nor for any powerfhl 
person, nor for the sake of oollecting money for me, for 1 have 
no need that mooey should be collected for me by iniquitoua 
exactions. 

" I therefore wish it to be made known to you, thal^ return- 
ing by the same way that 1 departed, 1 am going to Denmark, 
(ox the purpose of settling, with the counsel of all the Danes, 
firm and lasting peace with those uations, which, had it been 
in their power, would have deprived us of our life and king- 
doms; but were unable, God having deprived them of strength, 
who in his loving-kindness preserves us in our kingdoms and 
honour, and renders naught tbe power of our enemies. Having 
made peace with the nations around us, and regulated and 
traoquillieed all oiur kingdom here in the East, so that on no 
side we may have to fear war or enmities, I propose this 
Bummer, as soon as I can have a number of ships ready, to 
proceed to England ; but I have sent this letter beforehand, 
that all the people of my kingdom may rejoice at my proepe- 
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rity ; for, aa you yourselves know, I have never ahnink from 
labouring, nor nill I ebrink therefrom, for the necessary bene- 
fit of all my people. I tberefore conjure all my biahops and 
ealdormen, by the fealty which they oire to me and to GK>d, 
so to order that, before 1 come to England, the debts of all^ 
which we owe according to the old law, be paid; to wit^ 
plough-alms, and a tithe of animals brought forth duriog the 
year, and the pence which ye owe to St, Peter at Home, both 
from the cities and villages ; and, in the middle of August^ a 
tithe of fruits, and at the feast of St, Martin, the first-fruite of 
thinga sown, to the church of the parish in which each one 
dwells, which is in English called cirio-sceat. If, when I 
come, these and others are not paid, he who is in fault shall 
be punished by the royal power severely and without any 
remission. Farewell." 

What Cnut had in the North-east been miable to effect by 
arms, he endeavoured to accomplish by bribes. On bis return 
to England, he sent gold, silver and other costly presents to 
the jarls of Norway, who, as well aa a large proportion of the 
people, detested Olaf, the former because be chastised the 
immoral conduct of themselves and their wives, the latter on 
account of his ruthless persecution of heathenism'. The 
rights which Hakon, the son of his brother-in-law Eri<^ sought 
to establish, who had before been expelled by him from his 
part of Norway, aflbrded a pretext to Cnut to renew his 
claim to Norway in the name of the son, to whom he had 
^ven the earldom of Worcester', and had promised the huid 
of his niece Qunhild", Togetiter with Hakon many other 
Norwegians of distinction (among oUiers, Oslac and Skialg, 

> Cf. FI. Wigorn. a. 1020, with Snorre, ce. 139, 1^5, Tbeod. de R^. 
Norw^. c. 16. 

* Pajgrave, ii. p. cclxxiix. 

* Her father U by Florence (a. 1029) called " Wjrrtgeorn, m Wini- 
domm," whkh latei cbroniclera have tamed into Vortigeni, m the early 
Saxon duonidw had already, met eerfd, rendered the latter by Wyrt- 
gcorn. 
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sons of ErliDg, are mentioned by name) received beoeSces in 
England'. 

In the year 1028 Cnut caused a fleet of fifty ships to be 
manned, with which, and a strong reinforcement of Danish 
veseels, he sailed to Norway, where he soon succeeded in ex- 
pelling Olaf, who possessed virtues which would have adorned 
him in peace among a civilized people, rather than those of a 
general and ruler over a rugged disorderly multitude. Cnut 
caused himself to be choaea sovereign king of Norway by the 
chiefs and clergy sasembled at Nidaros (Trondhiem^, and 
returned to England with the liostages which bad been de- 
livered to him by the Norwegians, after having appointed 
Hakon jart his vicegerent in that kingdom. Hakon also em- 
barked for England, to arrange the preparations for his mar- 
riage, but perished on his return, most probably by shipwreck, 
though some accounts state that he was slain in the Orkneys ^ 
Olaf now resolved to take advantage of the confusion caused 
by this event, and made an attempt to recover his kingdom^ 
but fell in a battle agiuost his rebellious vassals at StUdestad 
on the gulf of Trondhiem. His memory was long preserved 
in the North> where the crime of bis subjects was soon ac- 
knowledged as such, and the anniversary of his death was 
solemnized by the church as that of a martyr for his foith^ 
Norwi^ was now by Cnut bestowed on his natural son Svein. 

While Cnut was thus heaping crowns on his head, the 
rightJul heirs to the English throne, the sons of jEthelred and 
EmmOj bad arrived at the age of manhood. Their uncle 
Richard the Second, of Normandy, had afforded them a safe 
asylum in his court at Rouen, though, from favour to the son 
of Emma by his second brother-in-lawj he never supported 

' SDOire, c 140, " OeUcnE mileB." See charter of Cnnt in Palgrave, 
ii. p. ccxc, where " Hacon dux" also appears. 

* Snorre, c. 180. 

' Sai. Chrau. Fl. Wigorn. a. 1030. Theod. lib. i. Saorre, c. 195. 

* Sax. ChroD. k. 1030. [July 29 or Aug. 31. See Dshlnuum, Geadi.v. 
Dannen. Bd.i.p. 119, iwfe.— f.] 
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their pretenBionB to England. Kichard died after a reign of 
thirty years', and was succeeded by a son of the same name, 
who dying after a very short reign, the aucceasion devolved on 
his younger brother, Robert the Second, distinguished among 
his contemporaries by the epithet of " the Munificent" and 
also by that of " the Devil," but better knovn to posterity aa 
the father of William the Conqueror, It was probably to duke 
Robert that Cnut, with the view of allaying by Buch an al- 
liance the storm that seemed to threaten him from that quarter, 
betrothed his sister Astrith or Margaret, the widow of Ulf 
jarl'. But Robert found no delight in his consort, and imme- 
diately sent her back. From this time Robert, it appears, 
held familiar intercourse with Arlot the daughter of a towns- 
man of Palaise, who brought him a son, whom at the age of 
fifteen the nobles of Normandy, and in his thirty-sixth year 
the witena-gemot at London acknowledged as their sovereign. 
Robert, now at variance with the brother of the repudiated 
Astrith, meditated the restoratioQ of the young Anglo-Saxon 
princes, the sons of his sister, to their paternal rights. An 
embassy, which for this purpose he sent to Cnut, met with no 
welcome reception. He then endeavoured by force of arms 
to support the claims of his nephews, and equipped a consi- 
derable fleet at Fecamp, manned with brave warriors, but 
which was driven by a storm back to Jersey, where a weari- 

' Accordiog to Florence, Eichaid, both II. and III., died in lOSG : the 
Latin interpolatioD of the Saxon Chion. places the death of Rich. II. in 
1024, and adds, " Bicardiu filins ejaa regnavit prope ono anno :" by 
William of Jniniiges the death of the former ia mentioned in 1036, of the 
latter in 1023 ; io also in Chron. Taron. ap. Booquet, 1. 1. 

■ Adain.Breni.ii. 38,andSaxo, p. S13, relate that Estrith (Astrith), be- 
fore hef marriage with Ulf, who was murdered in 1035, had been married to 
Richard of Normandy. This mnst have been Richard II. Bat as Eitrith's 
husband is the same prince that went to Jerasalem, it can be oa\f Robert 
that is meant, and so it is stated by Radulphns Glaber, a nearer contem- 
poraiy than Adam of Bremen, and who, as an anthority for his own time, 
is by no means undeserving of attention : " Robettus, Nonnannonim dux 

sororem Anglomm regis Csnat manifcstam est dnilste uxorem, quam 

odiendo divortium faceret." Bonqdet, t. x. p. 53, 
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Bome calm drove the impRtient duke to the brink of despiir ; 
until he found cause to consider himself fortunate in having 
saved a number of his ships, irbich he oould employ against 
the duke Alan of Breta^e, between whose country and Nor- 
mandy warfare rarely ceased. Fragments of many of the 
ships destroyed on this occasion were shown for a century 
afterwards at Roueo'. Cnut, however, fearing an enemy 
whom a fevourable wind might one day treat more kindly, 
sought to padfy Alan by false promises, if not by actual coa- 
cesaion. It was thought io Normandy that envoys of the 
king had promised, in hia name, that half of the kingdom 
should on his death be ceded to the two cthelings, or, in other 
words, the portion possessed by their brother Eadmund at the 
time of his death*. 

"Hie last gratification of his ambition enjoyed by Cnut araae 
from the subjugation of the North British kingdoms, Scotland 
and Cumberiand. Hitherto only the princes of the souUi of 
Scotland had paid homage to him, while Duncan, king v^ 
Cumberland, and Malcolm the Second had refused to acknow- 
ledge the Dane as their liege lord. Preparations for a war 
against them, made by Cnut at an earlier period, had bem 
stopt through the intervention of duke Richard and queen 
Emma j but a later and successful expedition, undertaken in 
commoQ with the Danes at Dublin, against Duncan, to whose 
ud his unde Malcolm had vainly hastened, ended in the union 
not only of their states, but those also of the subordinate 
kings, MBlbiethe (the Macbeth of Shakspere) and Jehmarfc, 
under the suzerainty of the Northern monarch". 

Cnut did not long ei^oy these accumulated glories. He 
was seized with an incurable disease, and died at Shaftesbury 

' GuU.Gem«t.Ub.vi.c. 10-13. Wallingford, p. 640- Boman d« Ron. 
v. 7S97- Dsni, Hist.de Bretagne, i. 08. Also W. Mftlmesbnry, who atone 
of all the older Eoglish writers mentiou this expedition, ascribes it to 
Robert. Only Walliogford attributes it to Ricluurd. 

* QaU.Oeinetvi. 13. 

* Su.CbTon. H.Hiuit.s. 1031. Fordun, iv. 41. TigenMcb, s. 1030. 
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OD the nth of Norember 1035. His uhes rmuinttd in the 
land to which of fdl his Btates he was the moit strongly at- 
tached, and were deposited in the burial place of the West 
SaxoD luDga at Winchester'. History, which acknowledges 
him as the most powerful ruler of northern Europe, would 
honour him also as one of the greatest aorereigns, had not 
boundless ambition and unbridled passions hurried him into 
the perpetration of many crimes. On the other band, tradi- 
tion has preserved some anecdotes which show him in an esti- 
mable and even an amiable light. The story is well known^ 
how, to shame his flatterers, he caused his regal chair to be 
placed on the sea-shore, while the tide was rising, and com- 
manded the waves not to encroach on his earth nor wet his 
garments ; and when the advance of the water rendered retreat 
necessary, took occasion to expatiate on the vanity of all 
earthly power in comparison with that of the Supreme. From 
this time, it is sud, he never wore his crown, but humbly 
placed it on the head of a crucifiz'. We next read of him 
gliding in his barge on the tranquil stream, and expresung in 
Engliah verse the delight with which he vraa penetrated on 
hearing the monks of Ely chant forth their orisons'. But 
auch passages appear like the lonely floweret, which springs 
forth even from the hard boeom of the rock. Frienda and 
venerators who should feel themselves called on to transmit to 

■ Su. ChroD. Fl. Wigoro. Far the spprcciation of Tigeniach it miir be 
lemarked, that he places the death of Cnat in 1031, and again in 1034. 
' H. Hunt. a. 1036. Galmar, v. 4699. 

* llie Danish king mo) bftve extemporized io Anglo-Saxon vent, ud 
ma]/ have spoken of himself in the third person : at the fame tinte, the 
lines ascribed to him appear to have been composed about him rather than 
ottered by him, and in their preaent form out hardly be older than the thir- 
teenth century. The; are the following : 

" Meiie ranges the muaechea binncn Sly. 
Ka Cnut ching ten 6er b; : 
Rowed cnites nxr He land, 
Aad hen we >«■ munechei sang." 

Hlri. aliens, lib. it. c. SB.— T. 
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posterity a finiahecl, faithful portrait of their king, he has not 
raised up even among the numerous ecclesiastics whom he 
fostered, and his contempocaries believed that they had suffi- 
ciently proved th^r gratitude for the benefits conferred by 
him as a monarch, by silently passing over his manifold trana- 
gressions. His vast dominion was soon after bis death again 
divided; and England, which had for centuries borne the 
Danish yoke in its isolated states, and at length became a 
province under the Danish king, only a few years aStec faia 
death never again saw a victorious Danish warrior. Gnut's 
reign was, aevertbeless, decinve for the future fortunes of 
England, in having, as it were, broken up the Anglo-Saxoa 
fomilies, and thereby smoothened the way to the impending 
Norman conquest and its important consequences. 

By bis qne«i i£lfgifu-Emma Cnut bad two children, 1. 
Harthacnut, to whom, for the sake of relieving himself from a 
jArt of the burthen of government, and following a practice 
not unusual at the time, he assigned during his life the king» 
dom of Denmark ; and 2. a daughter, Ounhild, named also 
jGthelthryth, betrothed to the German king Henry the Third, 
and in the following year (1036) conducted to Germany and 
married to him, by Thiadmar, afterwards bishop of Hildes- 
heim. Two years after her muriage she died in Italy, "aa 
the noble morning star sinks at early dawn," and her body 
was conveyed to Spire. She left a daughter named Beatrix, 
who became abbess of Quedlinbui^', There were also two 

' Wippo de Vita Chnnnuli Salici. Adam. Brem. ii. 30. Herman. Maritn. 
Scot. Otto Rising . See Norman traditioDE about Gunbild, extracted from 
ballads, in W. Malm. ii. 13. BromtOD, col. S33. According to these she 
yne accaaed of adaltery, bat nas cleared hy a jodicial combat, in which a 
dwaif io her service, DBined Mimecan, fought agaiost and slew a gigantic 
champioD named Rodingar. The account of her hanng died at Bruges on 
Aug. 31st 1043, though supported by an inscriptioa in the dturch of St. 
Donat in that city (copied in Mirwus, Donat. Belg. lib. ii. c. 33, and Qlia. 
Introd. to Domesday, ii, p. 137}, is to be aicribed only to the vanity or 
self-iotereit of the monks. Cf. Suhm, Bd. n. p. 33. Orig. Gaelf. iv. p. 31S. 
Concerning another Ganhild, the niece of Cnut, see p. 3]5, and again 
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other iadividuals whom Cnut treated as his sons, and believed 
them to be such, by MKwyn or j£l%ifu, a daughter of v£lf- 
hebn earl of Northampton aad the noble Udy Wul&iin ; but 
EngUad was convinced that Syein, the elder, was the son of 
a priest, and Harold, the younger, a shoemaker's child, that 
had been foisted on Cnut by the barren jElfwyn as their 
genuine common o&pring'. We cannot, however, withhold 
our doubt, whether such a double fraud could have continued 
undiscovered by Cnut, nor refrain from calling to remem- 
brance the numerous interests that must have conspired to 
cast suspicion on every pretension to the succession. On 
Svein Cnut had, as we have seen, bestowed the crown of 
Norway, to which country his supposed mother accompanied 
him". In favour of Harold it does not appear th^ he had 
made any disposition, and we can hardly suppose that he 
would have assigned to him the entire kingdom of England". 

HAROLD THE FIRST, 8URNAMED HAREFOOT. 

It is probable that Cnut had destined the English crown 
for Harthacnut, in conformity with the settlement made on 
his marriage with Emma, though it is far from impossible, 
that, at a later period, after he had become master of six 

nnder the yew 1045. See also Kaln, Diu. de Oeneol. Funil. August. 
Francon, [Malmeabury, from cootemporaiy balladB, speakt of the pomp 
stteuditig her aaptialB Bod embarkation : " Celebris ilU pomps nuptialis 
fiiit, et DOBtro sdhuc wculo etiam in triviis cautiUta, dum taati nomiiiis 
Tirgo ad uavem daceretur, stipaatibiis omoibiu Asglite proceribns, et in 
expenaas cooferentibns qaicqnid abscoDdeiat vel marBupiuro publicum vel 
Krarinm regium." — T.] 

■ Sax. Chron. s. 1036. Ft. Wigoni.a. 1036. EDCom.EmmM,p.36. Hitt. 
Ramea. c. 94. 

* Snotre, c. 353 sq. 

■ Sax. Chron. and, more pwticnlaTly, Ft. Wigora. a. 1035. Id tknat of 
a contrary opinion the woid* of Smeon (a. 1035) can hardly be sddnced, 
aa he eTideutI]' miiundentood what is said by Floreoce. The expressions 
of the Encomiast (p. 23), (Hardecnnto) "pater adhuc in omni felicitate 
deg;eDB, omne regnam son didoni subjectum saciamento dennxit," prove 
too much, and may be ascribed to his Nomuui predilectioDs. 
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kingdoms, he would hare granted the south of England to 
the Bona of ^thelred. But at the time of his fittber's death) 
HaiihacDut wa* in Denmark, and, what was still more detri- 
mental to his interests, does not appear to have enjoyed the 
goodwill of the Danish population in England. The chi^, 
therefore, of the whole country lying to the north of the 
Thames declared for Harold, but above all Leofiic earl of the 
MeroianB, who had been highly favoured by Cnut, together 
with the seamen (Uthsmen) and soldiers at London who, like 
the other Danes, had become almost incorporated with the 
oitizeiu* ; while those of Anglo-Saxon race were generally in 
&Tour either of one of the sons of j£theb*ed, or of Harth»< 
cnut. No sooner, however, had Harold attained even to this 
degree of power than he sent an armed force to Winchester, 
to sdee on the treiasures left by Cnut in the possession of his 
queen', to whom that city was now assigned as a residence. 
For the adjustment of these differences a witena-gemot was 
holden at Oxford, at which, notwithstanding the vigorous 
opposition of Godwiue and the thanes of Wessex, it was de- 
termined that the northern parts of the kingdom, comprising 
Mercia and Northumbria, should be assigned to Harold, 
while Wessex and the southern parts remained to Hartha- 
(muf. By the terms of this settlement, the queen Emma 
continued to reside at Winchester, in quality of regent of 
that portion of the realm, duriog the absence of her son, by 
whose hiu-carls she was attended, ell under the administration 
of Godwine. No sooner had the Danish party forced Harold 
on the northern throne than many, to escape from the hor- 
rors of a dvil war, with which the nation seemed to be threat- 

> Sax. Chron. a. 1036. W. Malm. ii. 13. "I^ondonia civn, qni jam 
pcne in bsrharomii) morei propter frequeotem convktnm tnuuierant." 

' llieM treaiom must hsve been leitortd to Emms by her wn Hsrtha- 
orat, ■• wB find her deprived of them a wcoDd time by Eadwsrd the Can. 
fcwor.— T. 

* See s remorluUile lettar about flmma'i eudeaTaan to plaM Harold on 
the throne, in MoDs't Aueiger for 1S38, p. 310. 
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ened, fled with their &oufiee, cattle and all their moveables 
to the woods and manheB about Croyland, where they sought 
help and coosolation at the moaks, whom they terrified by 
their importuni^ and encroaohmenta *. Notwithstanding 
thia settlement by the witan in favour of Harold, the vene- 
rable archbishop of Canterbury, ^thelnoth, refuBed both to 
crown and to bestow on him bis benediction as long as any of 
the children of Emma survived ° ; though it appears that he 
was afterwards crowned with the customary pomp. In the 
meanwhile all exertions made in favour of Harthacnut were 
vain, and the expreised wishes of his friends for his speedy 
return fruitless ; inactivity, or the a&irs of his Danish Icing- 
dom, irresistibly detaining him abroad. Bvein and his mother, 
.Alfgifu of Northampton, had by their tyranny rendered them- 
selves extremely hateAil to the people of Nonvay, who recalled 
Magnus the sonof St.01af, a child often years, to the throne 
of his Jather, from the court of the czar Jaroslav. The in> 
telligence of Cnut's death encouraged the Norwegians even 
to make an attack on Denmark, to which country Svein had 
withdrawn, and the contest, in consequence of the death of 
that prince, which happened a few months afterwards, was 
terminated, after oaths ttf perpetual fraternity and peace, by 
an arrangement, that whichever of the two youthful sove* 
leigns survived the other should succeed to his throne, pro* 
vided the latter left no aon^. During these events and nego- 
tiations, it must after all have appeared more prudent to Har> 
thacnut to secure both his crown and himself by a protracted 
stay in Denmark, than to listen to the equivocal solicitatjona 
of his ambitious mother and Godwine. Disease also and the 
Northern propensity to copious potations, appear even at 
that period to have unfitted him for the execution of any 
plans of importance. 

' Ingnlphus. 

* EncoD. Emmte, p. 37< " fliiis Eididb regias viventibua." 

* Theod. aeR«(!.Norv.lib.i.cc. 31, 33. 
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The absence of Harthacaut must naturalljr have exdted 
anew the hopes of the pretenders to the crown resident at 
Rouen, and have encouraged their fidends to venture on an 
attempt for the re-establishment of the Anglo-Saxon dyoas^. 
Eadward had never wholly relinquished the hope of one day 
ascending the throne of his fathers, and, in furtherance of that 
object, had entered into various connexions, both secular and 
ecclesiastical, in Flanders and the Saxon countries. We even 
find donations promised by him, in the event of his one day 
ascending the throne '. Emma, as we are informed, now sent 
a letter to her two sons by i£thelred, urgently desiring that 
at least one of them would come over to her at Winchester, 
for the purpose of consulting with her as to the means necea- 
saiy to be adopted for the recovery of their lost inheritance. 
Whatever Emma's object in sending this letter, supposing it 
to be genuine, may have been, or Harold's, if it were a forgery 
p^petrated by his command, it equally proves the existence 
of a party devoted to the sethelings Eadward and j£l(red, 
which fostered hope in one quarter, while it excited appre- 
hensions in another, both equally remote from realization. 
Distrust or precipitancy probably prevented the young princes 
from attending to the intimations accompanying the mvita- 
tion. Having assembled a well-appointed body of Norman 
followers, Eadward embarked at Barfieur with forfy ships, 
for the purpose of renewing the attempt which had proved so 
unsuccessful under duke Robert, and landed at Southampton, 
whence he hastened to his mother at Winchester, but found 
a cold reception from the people. The Normans in his com- 
pany, who began to plunder as in an enemy's country, were 
attacked by the people, to whom they were objects <^ in- 
veterate hatred, and whose numbers rapidly became so for- 
midable, that Eadward, returning to the asylum he bad left, 
abandoned all hope of gaining a kingdom which, in the quiet 

> For the ibbey of St. Peter at Gheot, see duuter of i016. 
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of his exile, he had often renounced all thoughts of recovering 
bj foreign onus'. 

The tetheling Alfred went in the meanwhile to Bruges, 
where his cousin Alienor, a daughter of Richard the Second, 
duke of Normandy, end her consort Baldwin, count of Flan* 
ders, probably still lived, and whose son Baldwin the Fifth 
reigned'. Baldwin offered military ud to his relation, which 
Alfred declined, in the belief that it would not be needful ; and 
took with him only a few soldiers belonging to Eustace, count 
of Boulogne", in addition to his own followers. He embarked 
at Witsand, and, after a vain attempt to land at a place beset 
with the adherents of Harold, directed his course to another 
port, apparently Sandwich, at which he disembarked, and pro- 
ceeded to Canterbury, where he was joyfully received by the 
people and their archbishop. He was soon met bj the per- 
fidious Godwine, who with affected joy pledged his faith to 
him, and, avoiding London, the residence of Harold, con- 
ducted him to Guildford, where he caused the wear^ follow- 
era of the tetheling to be quartered in small bodies about the 
town, who, after being plentifully plied with meat and drink, 
gladly retired to rest. At this juncture the satellites of 
Harold appeared, and having seized the weapons of their 
victims, loaded them with manacles and fetters, thus securing 
tbem for the horrors of the approaching day. In the morn- 
ing, with their hands bound behind them, in number about 
six hundred, they were delivered to the executioners, who had 
orders to spare only every tenth man, according to lot ; the 
others were either massacred, or reduced to slavery, or ex- 
posed in chains to the derision of their enemies. The sethel- 
ing himself was also seized and conducted to Ely, subjected 

> FI. Wigorn. ft. 1036. Knconi. Emms, p. 29. Roman de Ron, v. 9773 

sq. Gail. PicUT.ap.UuChMDC.p. 178, ed.Mueree, p. 37. copied by Guil. 

G«met.lib.vii.c.8. 

■ Guil. Geroet. Ub. v. c. 13. Roman de Rou, t>. 7005, itolr'. ' 

' W. Malm. ii. 13. Eostace by hie second marriage was the bnaband 

of Goda, ft daughter of £thp|red, and widow of Drogo, count of Mantes. 

VOL. II. Q 
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to the insulting taunts of one of Harold's myrmidons. By 
a court of ruffians summoned for the purpose, be was con- 
demned to have hia eyes put out— which barbarous sentence 
waa by main force carried into execution — and then to sufier 
death. His corpse was honourably interred by the monks of 
that cldater. "No bloodier deed," says the Saxon poet, 
" had been done in this land since the Danes came*." Harold, 
and, even to a greater degree, Godwine — who showed himself 
on this occasion but too like his great-uncle, the in&mous 
Eadric Streona — have by this deed called down on themselves 
feelings of the most intense horror and loathing, and no 
appeal to orders received from the king, and other excuses 
have ever sufficed to exculpate the latter in the eyes either of 
his Anglo-Saxon and Norman contemporaries, or of posterity. 
After this event, by which the securi^ of Harold seemed 
threatened, Kmma herself was, though in the depth of winter, 
driven out of England. She fled to Bruges, where she found 
an hospitable reception from the count Baldwin and his con- 
sort Athala (Adela), the daughter of Robert king of France*. 
Harold now attained the object of his ambition ; by the 
united voices of the witan and people, he was chosen king of 
all England^, while Harthacnut, in consequence of hia sttU 

' Sax. ChroD. Fl. Wigarn. h. 1036, who traoaUtM the Chrotiicle i also 
Sin. Donelm. Hist. Elieaa. lib. ii. c.32. Roman de Ron, e. 9805. Encam. 
EmmE. Guil. Pictav. Maaeres, p. 3S. HuDtiugdoa agreet clowlf with 
Wace, bat places the CTent tome ^ears later. 

' The above nuratiTe is chieflj derived from the EncDiiiium ^■"■ff^. ia 
which no mentioa is made of some of the cruelties perpetrated on the 
wretched victims of the execrable Harold and bis equally execi^le tool, 
Oodwine. According to the Chronicle and Florence, some were bKoded. 
(Ome mutilated, others scalped. In these authorities it is said, more- 
over, that the EEtheling, after his eyes bad been barbarously put ont, sur- 
vived tome time in the monastery of Ely. William of Poitiers rays that 
he was blinded at London in the presence of Harold, then placed naked 
on a horse, with his feet tied beneath the saddle, and so conducted to Ely ; 
and that, in consequeace of an injnry done to bis braio id depriving him 
of his eyei, his speedy death was inevitable. — T. 

* Sax. Chroo. Fl. Wigom.a. 1037. 
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lingeriDg in Denmark, w as declared to have forfeited all claim 
to the portion of the country that had been assigned him. Of 
Harold's reign no details are preserved. That he was de- 
sirous of gaining the good will of the monks, appears from 
presents made by him to some religious houses, among others 
the abbey of Croytand, on which he bestowed his coronation 
mantle'. The treasures of Cnut and Emma enabled him to 
be munificent without oppressing the people ; on which ac- 
count the partisans of the latter exclum bitterly against the 
profaneness and prodigality of a king, who, instead of attend- 
ing mass, wasted his time in the pleasures of the chase, for 
his agility and speed in which he acquired the surname of 
Harefoot*. The circumstance of the Welsh, under their 
valiant prince Griffith, the son of Llewellyn, having fought 
successfully against the English (of whom many men of rank 
were slain, among whom are named Eadwine, the brother of 
earl Leoiric, Thurcil and Mlfgtf), betrays a weakness which 
England appeared to have outgrown. While through occur- 
rences of this kind the position of Harold was anything but 
streng^ened, Hartbacaut and his counsellors were success- 
fill in their endeavours to secure the realm of Denmark 
against internal and external enemies. The young monarch 
could now without hazard listen to the solicitations which 
reached him from Bruges, and sailed with ten ships to Flan- 
ders, where he remained during the winter ; hut scarcely was 
the season again fevourable for traversing the ocean, when 
intelligence arrived of the death of Harold, who expired at 
Oxford on the l7thof March, 1039, and was buried at West- 
minster*. 

' Hence it appears that hii coronstion did take place, notwithstaoduig 
the refusal of archbishop ^thelnoth already mentioned. With the rcuoii 
of tlie primate's compliance we are nnacquainted. — T. 

> Encom.Eniiiiie.p. Se. 

■ Su.Chron. F1. Wigorn.a. 103g. 

* Sat. ChroD. Fl. Wigorn. a. I04O. Encom. EmouE, p. 34. 

Q2 
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In England the people were unanimous in the chtNce of a 
new sovereign : Harthacmit alone could satisfy the deurea 
both of the Saxons and the Danes. Four years previously 
the West Saxons had declared in his favour, and for the 
Danes he was the nearest in order of succession. For a short 
season, therefore, two Northern crowns were still to be united 
on one head, and afterwards to be separated for ever into 
parallel careers, though with fortunes most unlike, and only 
in extremely rare cases, by similar or opposite interests, to be 
allied with or opposed to each other. 

Harthacnut had excited greater hopes than he realized. A 
deputation of the clergy and laity (among whom ./Sliweard, 
bishop of London', is mentioned by name) was by the witena- 
gemot sent to Bruges, to invite him and his mother to En- 
gland, that he might ascend the throne of the great and mighty 
Cnut. The young prince complied with the invitation, and 
with sixty ships, which he had already collected in the har- 
bour of Sluys {bet Zwyn) for the purpose of « war with 
Harolds sailed to the Thames, where tumultuous joy and the 
pomp of a coronation-solemnity awaited him. Emma now 
seeing all the wishes gratified which she had formed with 
regard to her son, even before his birth, turned her thoughts 
to vengeance on those who had been instrumental in excluding 
him from regal power in England, and in her own banish- 
ment. Eadulf, earl of Northumbria, a relation of Hartha- 
cnut, and who had been received by him with feigned friend- 
ship, was at his command murdered by Siward (Sigeweard), 
on whom that powerful earidom wss afterwards bestowed^. 

■ Hist. lUmei. c. 95- 

' Adam. Brem. ii. 54. [Het Zwyo is strictly the dutow arm of the tea 
which fbmiB the entnnce to the harbour of Sluys. — T.] 

* Sax. Chron.a. 1041. Sim. Daoelm. p. 304. For Siward's descent, cf. 
tbe &bvloos work "De ComitibosHuuten.et Nortbampt." ap. L&ngebek, 
iii.p.287sq. 
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^lfn<^ archbishop of York, earl Godwine, Styr the major- 
domo, Eadric the diapenser, and Tbrood the executioner, 
meo, though widely differing in station, yet, as we are in- 
formed, all of high dignity, were sent to London for the pur- 
pose of disinten-ing the corpse of Harold, which, after deca- 
pitation, was thrown into a fen, whence the king commanded 
it to be dragged and cast into the Thames, where having been 
found by a flshennan, he delivered it to the Danes in Lon- 
don, by whom it was honourably buried in their cemetery of 
St. Clement's'. The anger of the king was strongly excited 
against Godwine and Living, bishop of Worcester, through 
the rhai^ preferred against them by archbishop ^EUric and 
others of being parties to the murder of the aetheling jfilfred ; 
in consequence of which Harthacnut deprived Living of his 
see and conferred it on ^Ifric, but which he did not long 
enjoy, as in the following year Living having made hie peace 
with the king, the bishopric was taken from ^Ifric and re- 
stored to him. Godwioe*B reconciliation with his sovereign 
was, no doubt, greatly facilitated by the present of a most 
splendid ship, having a gilded beak, equipped in the most 
perfect manner, and manned with eighty warriors, every one 
of whom bore a golden bracelet on each arm of sixteen ounces 
weight, was armed with a strongly woven habergeon, a hel- 
met partly gilt, was girded with a gilded sword, and bore a 
Danish axe bound with gold and silver hanging froai his left 
shoulder: in his left hand was a shield, the boss and nails of 
which were (plded, in his right a lance called by the English 
' fetgar.' The luxury lavished on the equipment of this ves- 
sel proves how much dearer their floating dwellings on the 
ocean, and warlike accoutrements were to the Danes, than 

' W. Melm. ii. 13. "p«r Airricam, Eboncenoem epiMopam,' et albs, 
quos nomiDare piget, Haraidi cadsvere defuHO, caput tmncBri, et ouk- 
rando mortalibaH eiemplo. in Tanmim projici jussit ; " and De Pont, iii, 
" babetnr (Elfiicus) in hoc deteatabilis, qood HardacuDtus cjos coosilio 
fratris ani Haroldi cadarere defosso," etc. — T. 
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tbe city palace aad the arta of peace. Godwine, moreorer, 
declared by hia oath, and that of tlie chief dignitaries of the 
kingdom, that it was neither by hia advice, nor according to 
hia desire, that the aetheling had been blinded, but that hi* 
lord king Harold bad commanded him to do what he did'. 

One of Harthacouf a first cares must have been to reward 
in a fitting manner tbe marinert of tbe fieet which bad con- 
ducted him to England. The natives, who under Cnut had 
long been relieved from the heavy burthen of Danegild, that 
prince having retained in service only sixteen ships, fislt them- 
selves af^ri^cd, when, in a time of profound peace, a sum of 
thirty-two thousand pounds of ulver was demanded from 
them, for the fleet and army, and to which their resources 
were inadequate. Of tbe fleet each rower received eight 
marks, and each steersman twelve*. In Worcester the people 
rose, and tbe two bus-carls Feader and Tburstan, who bad 
been sent to collect the DanegUd, were slain by the populooe 
in a tower of tbe minster to which they had fled for refugCt 
This deed of violence was followed by a late^ though severe 
retribution. After a lapse of six months the earls Leofiio of 
Mercia, Godwine of the West Saxons, Siward of North- 
umbria, llior of the Middle Angles^ and Roni of tbe Mage- 
Btetas, with a laige army, including tbe greater part of the 
bus-carls, entered the country, which they ravaged and plun- 
dered during four days, and on tbe fifth day burnt the city, 
an act to which Hartbacnut is said to have been instigated 
by MiSne, because the inhabitants had rejected him for their 

' F1. Wisorn. a. 1040. This description of the vessel bj so crediWa an 
kDthor aa Floretm may tend to confirm the acconnts in tbe Encom. 
Emnue utd Soorre, at well as of other Scandinavian and Nonnaii writers, 
relative to the eitreme aplcndoar of the ships and equipments at that 

* Sax. Chron. a. 1039. Fi. WiBom. a. 10*0. W. Malm. (ii. 13) men- 
tioDS twenty or thirty marks. 

■ Florence (a. 1041) styles him" MeditcrraDeonim comes." Heiimea- 
tioiwd in a charter of Harthacnnt as " eomssde Huntindoa." Hist Barnes. 
C.98. 
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iNohop'. Th6 people owed their lives, some to flight, others 
to a position fiivourable for defence on an island called 
Beverege in the Severn^ The hitterest complaints of the 
insolence and brutality of the Danes have been transmitted 
by the chroniclers. If a hundred Anglo-Saxons met one 
Dane, they were obliged to stand still and humbly greet him ; 
if they saw him coming over a bridge, they had to wait till he 
had passed. A. Dane was quartered in every Anglo-Saxon 
house, where he ruled as absolute master, the wife and daugh- 
ters of the owner being in all things the slaves of bis will'. 

Harthacnut and Emma, whose influence over her son was 
all-powerful, were not leas mindful of the monks than of the 
soldiery. Masaes for the soul of king Cout were founded^ 
which, during the very abort reign of this king, contributed 
to increase the already large landed poasessions of the cle^y. 
More interesting to ua is the resolution of HarthacDut to re- 
call his half-brother Eadward froin Normandy, and treat him 
in a manner befitting his exalted birth, whose character was 
such aa to exclude even the shadow of suspicion that he could 
at any time endanger the aecurity of the throne. Eadward 
waa accompanied by a number of Noraiaa eccleaiaattcs, also 
by bis nephew Radulf, a son of Goda, the daughter of jfithel- 
red, and her firat husband, Drogo of Mantes'. 

' Malmesb. de Pont. iii. " (Elfricua) Wigoroeaiibus pro repulaa epUco- 
patiu infnuDB, aathor Hardecnato fbit, ut, qaod illi pertioachia exartori- 
buB regioniin Ttcligalinni otwtiienuit, urbem incenderet, fortunu einam 
sbraderet/'—T. ■ Sax. Cbron. Fl. Wigom.a. 1041. 

> 0. OftiDnar, v. 4764 sq. BiomtoD, 934. Knyghton, 232S. [Sach a 
state of thing* could bnTe been but rooineDtary, and confined to a few places, 
in a CDDDtry where the clergy were all n&tiTes, and even great military 
power mtut have been in the handa of Godwirte and other Saion earls. 
— T.] ' Hist. Ramee. c, 96. 

' Sai.Chron. Fl. Wigorn. 1041. Encom. Emmie, p.36. Hiat. Rames. 
c. 1 16. According to Malmetbury (il. 13) Harthacnut gftve bia liater Gun' 
hild in marriageto the emperor Henry; but, as we have sees (p. 320), ahe 
was already dead when HarthacnataaccndMl the throne. The Hiat. Ramei. 
e. 103- baa the same insccnracy. By the chronicler* cit*d above, the name 
of Goda'e second aon, Walter, iaerroneoualy given to bei husband. Drogo 
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It wae not without cause that Harthacnut so long deferred 
his departure from Denmaric, which was conatautly threatened 
by his bitter enemies the Norwegians, and who soon availed 
themselves of his absence to be^n a new war with that king- 
dom. Harthacnut, who was not inclined to leave a country 
in which he was indulging in a sensuality to which he had 
previously been a stranger, and in which he had acquired a 
cheap-earned reputation for munificence', entrusted the com- 
mand of the fleet, sent against the Norwegian king Magnus, 
to Sveio, or Svend Setrithson, This prince, the son of 
Astrith, the sister of Cnut, by Ulf jarl, had ailer his father's 
murder fled to James king of Sweden, under whom, during a 
stay of twelve years, he gained experience in the art of war- 
On the accession of Harthacnut to the throne of England, 
Svend, who had a very near claim to the crown of Denmarii, 
passed over to his couan, but on his voyage was driven by a 
storm on the coast of Hadeln, where, unable to repress his 
piratical habits, fae was taken prisoner by some soldiers of 
the archbiahop of Bremen, staUoned at Ritzebuttel, or one of 
the neighbouring garrisons. The archbishop, Bezelin Alfr- 
brand, had prudence enough to treat the violence committed 
by the presumptive heir to the Danish crown as a youthiiil 
prank or rashness, and at Bremen be strove, by honourable 
entertainment and munificence, to make the best of the blun- 
der committed by his brave, but short-sighted officers. On 
his arrival in England, Svend followed the orders of the king, 
in the execution of which he found a powerful prompter in 

died by poitOD at Nice with duke Robert, on his pilgrima^. See OrdeKc. 
VitaliB, pp.487, 655, and Roman de Ron, «. 8381. 
" Li qnena Drogea od li momt 
Del benire dont li diu but." 
His Bon Walter espoused Biota, the daughter of Herbert I. count of Mans, 
and is intereatiog to ns on account of his bostilitie* agaioat William the 
Conqneror. See Gnil. Pictav. p. leg. 

■ H. Hunt. a. 1043, and, from bim, Addit. ad Sigebert. Gembl. ap. Bod- 
qnett.xi. p. 637- 
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his own interest; but being totally defeated by the Noi^ 
wegiana, he fled back to England'. On bis landing he found 
that Harthacnut was no more. At a feasting given at Ltun- 
beth in celebration of the marriage of Gytfaa, the daughter 
of Osgod Claps, a person of high consideration, with the 
powerlul Dane Tovi, sumained the Proud', Harthacnut ap- 
peared fidi of health and hilarity, but while standing with the 
bride and some other persons, he fell suddenly to the ground 
while in the act of raising the cup to bis lips, was carried 
home speechless, and died in the course of a day or two. 
His body was laid by that of his fother at Winchester^, 

' Adam. Brem. ii. 55-5?. Theod. de Reg. Norw. c. M. 

* Peifaaps the •tandard -bearer of Cnat, who laid the first foundatiOD of 
the abbey of Waltham in Esses. Manaat. Angl. t. vi. p. 56. 

* Sax. ChroD. Fi. Wigorn. a. 1013, Bth Jane. 
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PART IV. 

RESTORATION AND END OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 
DYNASTY. 



EADWARD THE THIRD, 8URNAMED THE CONFESSOR. 

Through the sudden de&th of HarthacDut, 'nho departed 
childless, nith do relativeB around him, and in his last hours 
speechless, the Anglo-Saxon throne naturally reverted to the 
line of its ancient possessors, which still existed, both in the 
posterity of Edmund Ironside in Hungary, and in the person 
of his brother Kadward. The thoughts of all were imme- 
diately turned towards the Utter ; and hefore the corpse of 
Harthacnut could be laid in the grave, Eadward was solemnly 
proclaimed king at London'. 

In hia earlier years Eadward had often shown himself de- 
sirous (^ recovering the throne of his forefathers, and of assert- 
ing his rights by force of arms, but every ambitious thought 
had long been quelled within hira ; monastic occupations had 
for many years engaged him and des^oyed the energy re- 
quired in the di£Scult station of ruler of a kingdom which had 
repeatedly and recently refused him for its sovereign ; and hia 
stay at the Anglo-Daniah court had shown him the strength 
of the hostile parties within the country, the danger threat- 

' 8u. diroa. Fl. Wigom.a. 1043. 
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eoed from the North, and the instability and weaknew of his 
fnends. So conscious was he that far other enei^es than his 
were needAil to direct and control all these hostile, and scarcely 
less dangerous friendly elements, that be felt inclined to re- 
fuse the portentous gift, and disheartened cast himself at the 
feet of Qodwine, imploring him to &cilitate his return to the 
quiet of a Norman cloiater'. Only the most persuasive elo- 
quence of Qodwine and of bishop Living could prevail on him 
to accept the crown'. The crafty earl plainly perceived that 
he had no present prospect of supplanting the several pre- 
tenders to the throne, and that Eadward, though strong in the 
love of his people, confirmed by so many sufferings, as well 
as through the connexion subsisting between the royal house 
and many of the continental sovereigns, yet weak in character 
and from education, as well as through lack of military talents 
and estrangement from his native land, must, like his father, 
inevitably become a most pliant tool in the hands of a skilful 
manager. That he and his powerful ions could seize and 
hold the reins of government, Godwine could not possibly 
entertain a doubt, though, at the same time, he neglected 
nothing that might contribute to his success. His sons held 
enlarged or newly created provinces and offices : his own 
earldom comprised, besides Sussex (of which his father had 
borne the faonoiu«ble title of 'child'), Kent and the greater 
part of the south of Wessex. Of his sons, Harold ruled over 
East Anglia, the shires of Huntingdon, Cambridge and Essex', 
Sweyn over the north of Wessex*, or the shires of Oxford, 
Gloucester, Hereford, Somerset and Berks, which contiguous 

' William of PcHtiera M,ja tHst Eadward was at this tim« ia Normaadf ] 
bat who, ai a NormaD, attache* too much importance to th« iDfloencb of 
the Tonng doke William. That Eadward wa* in England ia trident from 
til* Engliah chroniclen, and from William of Jami^ges : Malmeabory alio 
(ii. 13) »7«. "orantem ia Nonnaoniam reditu* auiilium." 

* n. Wigom. a. 1043. W. Malm. ii. 13. 

* Harold appear* a* " dm " in a cbartar of Hartbacnat. See Smith's 
Beda, p. 7B0. 

* F],mgom.a. 1061. 
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provinces constituted the richest aod largest half of England. 
The younger sons, Tostig, Gurtb, Leofwine and Wulfboth, 
we shall have occasion to speak of hereafter. But not alone 
through his sons was Godwine resolved to rule ; he effected a 
marriage between his daughter Eadgyth and Eadward, a con- 
nexion which must necessarily increase his already prepon- 
derating influence. Eadgyth possessed endowments of no 
common kind, fervent piety, extensive learning and great 
personal attractions, which, with ifcference to her father and 
brothers, gained for the childless queen the appellation of 
"the rose among the thorns," as well as the homage and 
grateful remembrance of the people. Yet she never won her 
consort's love or confidence, who, either from aversion for her 
relations, or, what is more probable, in obedience to some 
former vow, lived apart from her in monkish celibacy'. 

To considerations so favourable to his views, Godwine 
sacrificed the other pretenders to the throne. Among these 
was the nearest relative of Harthacnut, Svend, the son of 
Cnuf s sister by Ulf jarl, the brother-in-law of Godwine. 
Svend, who had landed in England at an unfortunate moment, 
immediately after his defeat at sea by king Magnus, found 
no support to his pretensions ; but Eadward, who well knew 
the bold energetic character of the Danish prince, promised — 
so at least Svend Estrithson himself, the future king of Den- 
mark, often declared to his friends*, — even should he leave sons 
behind him, to declare Svend the successor to the English 



■ W.Malm. ii. 13. The fullest uid warmest pmise of Eadgyth ig be> 
■towed on her by Ingulf, who knew her in bU boyhood and gratefully 
revered her. [Ingnlf uya of her, " de ilia dicetuitur illud elegiacnm, 

Sicnt ipina roiun, genuit Godwinus Egitham. 
Vidi ^o illam mnltotiena, cum patrein raenni in r^ia cana morantem ad- 
hue puer ioviserem, et Hepios mihi de Bcholit veoienti de literii ac vena 
meo Bpponebat, cum occorrerem, et libentisaime de grammatica Boliditate 
ad logicam levitatem qua callebat declinaua, com BTgumentonun subtili 
ligamioe m« concluaiuct, aemper tiibus aut quatuor auimnis per ancillnlam 
numeratu ad regium penu traDsmUit et refectam dimi>it." — ^T.] 

' Adam. Brem. lib. ii. c. 57, lib. iii. c. 13. 
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throne ; whereupon, pacified by this assurance, which, without 
the ratification of the witan, waa of no validity, he left England 
to engage in a new warfare with Magnus. Even this last- 
mentioned king made pretension to the crown of England as 
well as that of Denmark, founded on the treaty between him 
and Harthacnut, which, not to mention its invalidity in a 
legal point of view, must have appeared the more groundless 
to the AnglO'Saxona, as Harthacnut, at the time of its execu- 
tion, was not himself in possession of England. 

In consequence of the delay attending the choice of a king, 
and dismissing the unwelcome pretender, as well as of the 
intervening winter, the ceiemony of coronation did not take 
place till the following Eaater-day, when it was performed at 
Winchester with Anglo-Saxon pomp by Eadsige, archbishop 
of Canterbury, assisted by Mlfnc, archbishop of York, in the 
presence of almost all the prelates of the realm'. On this 
occasion Eadsige addressed a long discourse to the new sove- 
reign on the duties incumbent on him who wields the kingly 
sceptre, and exhorting him to act under all circumstances in 
the manner most conducive to the wel&re of his people. 

The first opponent with whom king Eadward had to 
struf^le was his own mother. Emma had repeatedly given 
proofs how little she was attached to her children by .lEthel- 
red, and of a character sufficiently mailed to excite the belief, 
which, though never confirmed, was entertained by many, that 
she was not altogether guiltless of the murder of Alfred. To 
the accession of Eadward she had opposed no hindrance, 
merely because she reckoned on bis weak and pliant disposi- 
tion. The priest Stigand, her friend and adviser, who had 
been recently raised to the dignity of bishop of the East 
Angles, confirmed her in her selfisli conduct, an instance of 
which is manifested in her withholding all pecuniary succour 
from ber son before his accession to the throne. Eadward 
was naturally the less inclined to acknowledge his mother's 
right to the treasure still in her possession, as her pretensions 
' Sax. CbrOD. a. 1M3. 
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were founded on the donation of Cnut, whom he could not 
regard otherwise than bb the robber of his paternal inherit- 
ance. Three, therefore, of the chief men of the lungdom, 
Oodwine, Leofric and Siward, were appointed to accompany 
the king from Gloucester to Winchester, for the purpose of 
taking from the queen-mother all her hoards of gold, silver, 
jewels and other precious things'. Her son left her, how- 
ever, a sufficiency for her maintenance, and allowed her to re- 
main quietly at Winchester. Stigand also paid the penalty 
of bis counsels, his see together with all his possessions being 
taken from him; though in the following year he was re- 
stored to his bishopric'. 

With these court intrigues is probably connected the ba- 
nishment of Qunhild, the niece of Cnut by his sister, together 
with her sons, Heming and Thorkell. She had been married 
to Hakon jarl, and secondly to Harald jarl, son of Thorkell, 
who on hia return from Rome waa slain on the Elbe by duke 
Ordulf of Saxony, who waa desirous of destroying an oppo- 
nent of his father-in-law, king Magnus of Korway, in his 
attempts to acquire the crown of Denmark*. On the death of 
Magnus, Ounhild returned to Denmark, after having passed 
some time at Bruges, in which city her noble donatJoos to the 
religious hoases vere held in grateful remembrance, though 
in later times they have been ascribed to Gunhild, the daughter 
of Cnut, and wife of the emperor Henry the Third*. Osgod 
Clapa, the friend of Harthacnut and sherrif of Middlesex*, 
was also banished, and the same fate attended all those who 
had shown any opposition to the election of Eadward". 

■ 6m psge 323, tw(* *.— T. 

■ Sax. Chron. Fl. Wigora. aa. 1043, 1044. 

' Adam. Brem. ii. 58. The murder wbb committed on the 13tli No*. 
1043. Cr. Wedekind's Noten, Th. ii. Magnos died in 1047. 

* See p. 320. Sal. Cbron, a. 1046. Fl. Wigorn. a. 1044. 

* Sai. ChroD. Fl. Wigora. a. 1046. Charter ap. Hiekei, Gramm. A. S. 
p. 158. Oagod Clapa waa abo the stallere, or conitable, of the kingdom. 
8aa. Chron. a. 1047. 

* W. Malm. ii. 13. 
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But Eadward bad to provide not only agiunst domestic, 
but also Bgunst foreign enemies. King Magnus bad waged 
a successful war with Svend Estrithson, and apprebenuons 
were entertained that he would turn his arms against Eln- 
gland; as a precautionary measure, a very powerful fleet' 
was assembled at Sandwich, where the king in person awaited 
tbe probable arrival of the Northmen ; but Svend having in 
the meanwhile renewed tbe war with Norway, the fleet of 
Magnus was detained in tbe Baltic. Svend now sentambas- 
aadors to England, aoliinting the ud of a fleet agunst the 
Norwegians. In the deliberatiouB wbicb ensued on this ap- 
plication, Oodwine advised that a force of at least fifty vessels, 
completely manned and armed, should be sent to bis succour ; 
but the opposite counsel of Leofric, which was also in con- 
fimnity to the general feeling, prevailed in the witena-^mot; 
and the aid solicited was recused, on the plea that it was not 
advisable to risk the fleet under untried leaders, which might 
ere long be required to withstand an attempt of Magnus on 
England ; and especially as Svend, if successful, threatened 
to be as dangerous to England as tbe Norw^an. In the 
next battle between the two Northern princes, Svend was 
totally defeated, and driven from Denmark, and Magnus left 
in sole possession of both kingdoms*. 

The sound judgement of Godwine was soon made apparent. 
Immediately after the termination of the war with Denmark, 
twenty Norw^an ships, commanded by Yrling and LotheD, 
appeared before Sandwich, plundered that rich commercial 
town, and, being driven from tbe Isle of Thanet by the valour 
of tbe inhabitants, ravaged the county of Essex. From tbe 
English coast tbe Norwegians directed their course to Flan- 
ders, for the purpose of there disposing of their rich booty in 
security, while they themselves proceeded to join tbe banner 
of their king, which had been unfurled anew. Svend bad 

' Su.ChT0D.a.l056. "roycelK^p-feid." Fl. Wigcini.a.1045. "cbuHi 
pnevBlida." * SM.Chron. Fl. Wigora.a. 10*7. 
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betaken himself to king James of Sweden, aided hj whom, 
and in viola^on of the oaths of amit; which, he had sworn, he 
made another attempt on Denmark*. By the sudden death 
of Magnus, who was killed by a fall from his hone, Svend 
now became undisputed king of Denmark, and Harald, sur- 
named Hardiida, or the Severe, succeeded to the throne of 
Norway ; by which events England was freed from all ^jpre- 
faension of a renewed attack from the Northmen. Both 
Harald and Svend sent ambassadors to Eadward, for the pui^ 
pose of entering into a friendly alliance with Eng^d, who 
met with a welcome reception ; Svend, however, it is said, 
received from Eadward an annual payment, afler having 
threatened him with a new Danish invasion*. 

A misunderstanding with Baldwin, count of Flanders, be- 
came daily more apparent, Bnigea was the resort of the 
Anglo>Sazon exiles, and armaments against their native coun- 
tty were often fitted out from that place. Thither had Oagod 
Clapa also betaken himself, and manned a fleet of thirty-nine 
ships at Ulpe''. There also Sweyn, the son of Godwine, made 
his appearance. This young earl, accompanied by Griffith, 
king of North Wales, had commanded an expedition into 
West Wales. On his return he cast his eyes on Eadgifii, 
abbess of Leominster, whom he got into his power, kept her 
vrith him as long as his passion lasted, and afterwards sent her 
back to her cloister. For this outrage Sweyn would have 
made reparation by marriage, but this could not be permitted*; 

' Sax. Chron. a. 1048. HuDtiogdon cslla tbem " principca Dnnonim," 
bat both the cooneiioo of eveutB sod even the name make it probable that 
Norw^iao are to be aadentood. 

* Adam. Brem. iii. 12. The penooal acqaaiutnace of this cbronicler 
with king Svend Eatrithson reuden all that he says relative tothete trwu- 
actiona particularly worth; of notice. 

* Su. Chron. Fi. Wigorn. a. 1049. The poaition of Ulpe or Walpe. a 
Tillage on the coast of Flajiders to the N.W. of Sluya, mentioned in the 
poems of Gudrun and Lambrecht (see Grimm'a HeldeoMge, p, 330), ia 
pointed out by Mone, Qoellen and Forschaogeo, Bd. 1. 13. 

* Sax. ChroD.R. 1046. FI. Wigom. a. 1049. 
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to avoid, therefore, tlie consequences of his crime, lie left his 
earldom, which the king divided between Harold, the brother 
of Sweyn, and Biom, a brother of king Svend, and sailed with 
a considerable number of ships to his cousin, the latter ; but 
in consequence of some misunderstanding with the Danes, 
he left them, and joined his countrymen in Flanders. These 
military adventurers probably fought under Baldwin's banner 
in the war, which, in alliance with the duke of Lorrain and 
other neighbouring princes, he was carrying on against the 
emperor Henry the Third, whose indignation he bad provoked 
by the destruction of the noble imperial palace at Nimeguen, 
and by other deeds of violence. The emperor summoned the 
king of Denmark to his aid with a fleet, who obeyed the sum- 
mons and took the oath of fealty to the German sovereign. 
Application was also made to Eadward to guard the sea with 
a fleet, liiat Baldwin might not escape, who, under the exist- 
ing circumstances, readily complied with his desire, and lay 
with a considerable number of ships ready for sea at Sandwich, 
until the emperor had obtained all that he demanded from 
Baldwin'. 

Sweyn had in the meanwhile become tired of the homeless 
life of a sea-rover', and returned to king Eadward, soliciting 
the restoration of his lands, but which was opposed by the 
earls Harold and Bibm, who refused to siurender the portions 
which had been given to them by the king. Sweyn then 
solicited Biom, who with Godwine was stationed with a fleet 
of forty-two saU at Pevensey, to accompany him to the king, 
who still lay at Sandwich, it being his wish, as he said, to 
make peace with his sovereign and renew his oath of fealty. 
Suspecting no treachery, Biom readily complied with the 
wish of his relative, and taking with him three companions 

■ Sue. ChroD. Fl. Wigora. a. 1019. Lambert. Schafnabarg, a. 1046 eq. 
' W. Malm. ii. 13. " pirata factua, pntdia marioiB vittotet ma}«xiim 
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oqI;, he set out with the inteation of going to Sandwtdi, but 
WB8 persuaded by Biom first to accompany him to liii ihips, 
which he hod left at Boiham. On arriving mt this place, 
Swejn endeaTDured to prevait on him to go on shipboard ( on 
hia refusal he was seised by the seamen, thrown into a boat and 
bound, and thus conveyed on board of Sweyn's ship, which 
sailed with him to Dartmouth, where they murdered him end 
buried him deep in the earth*. That private vengeanoe was 
the immediate cause of this atnwious deed cannot be doubted, 
though it may, perhaps, be partly ascribed to the deep4D0ted 
hatred fostered by the Anglo-Sazooa towards the Danes, 
which vras, moreover, soon rendered more manifest by tba 
expulrion from England of Asbiom (Esbem) with all his fol- 
lowers, whereby Danish influence in public affairs was totally 
annihilated'. The murderer Sweya was outlawed, and with 
two ships fled to Bruges, where he pasted the winter. If the 
history of this period did not speak in almost every page of 
the vaat influence of the house of Qodwine in England, an 
incontrovertible proof of its existence would be foimd in the 
recall of the murderer Sweyn to hia country in the following 
year, and hia reconciliation with the kiDg, at the interceMion, 
it is said, of Ealdred bishop of Worcester^ 

The hatefUlness of the crime perpetrated by Smya was 
much extenuated in the eyes of his contemporaries by tbe 
beneficial consequenoes attendmg it. By the expulsion of all 
the powerful Danes it became practicable to relieve the nation 
from the burthen of Daneg^d, the most odious of the nume- 

' See the double namtive in the Su. Cbroo., ftDd Fl. Wigoni. a. 1040. 
[According to one of tbe accountB in the Chronicle, thef sailed with him 
to Exmouth, and buried bitn in a church. His body was aAerwards talien 
op by order of Harold, and bnried by the lide of Coirt's at WiDcheater.— 
T.] 

* Adam. Brem. iii. U. "Eo tempora Mpanbsnt m Angli a rqas Da- 
oorum," etc. 

* Sax. Chron. «. 1060. Fl. Wigom. a. 1049. 
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nraB taxes under irhich the nation groaned. Such a measure 
could only be gradually carried into execution, and it was not 
till the year 1049' that the laat steps for its abolition were 
taken, when the king dismiBsed nine Danish ships, retaining 
five only with their crews (lithsbien) in his service foir the 
taext twelve months. la the following summer the Anglos 
Saxon looked with feelings of gladness on bis havens, in 
Which tto longer waved the hated Danish flag ; and on the 
towers of London, no more guarded by a mercenary and pri- 
vileged band of huB-carla. 

But the WDUuds that had been inflicted on thii national 
feelings were hardly healed, when they were opened anew by 
the king himself in a way no less painful and perilous. Esd- 
ward had spent not only his youthful years, which are wont 
to give a fixed direction to the inclinations and the characteTj 
but also those of his maturer age, in which the indissoluble 
bonds of love and habit hold us even till death, in a country 
widely difi^ring in climate, manners and language from the 
land of his birth. The higher those intellectual enjoyments 
raised him, to which he could devote himself in the leisure of 
hit peaceful positlon^sotuuch the more excilsablc and power- 
All must be his conviction^ that the participators in the sen- 
timents which made bim happy had tt claim to his entire con- 
fidence, and to the support of the whole power committed to 
him by the Almighty. On leaving the soil of his tducatioti 
and his joys} the hearty greeting of the West Saxon peaiant 
sounded strange to his ear, and spoke not to his heart. The 
rugged mannersof the Aiiglo-Danish noblel9,fVom intCrCOUrsft 
with whom he could no longer take reAige undtr the peaceflil 
arehes of a cloister, filled him with disgust, while the inde- 
pendent spirit of the Anglo-S^xon clergy, who in language 
and through ancient tradition had ever been divided from the 
church of Rome, appeared to the orthodox catholic little bet- 
ter than damnable heresy. Above all things, Eadward was 
> Ssi. ChroD. ■■ 1049. 

b2 
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anxious to introduce Norman ecclesiasticfl into bis kiogdom, 
Bod through them to bring it into closer relationship with the 
papal chair. Soon after his accession, the see of London be- 
coming vacant by the death <3f bishop ^Ifweard, he bestowed 
it on Robert the Frank, a monk of Jumt^s, who is said to 
have shown particular kindness to Eadward in his days of 
need. A few years afterwardB Robert succeeded E^dsige ia 
the dignity of archbishop of Canterbury and primate of all 
England. Other French ecclesiastics were appointed chap- 
lains to the king, which post in this as in other countries may 
be r^;arded as the nurseiy of its iiiture bishops. On one of 
them named William, at the instance of Robert and com- 
mand of the pope, the see of London was bestowed, although 
the king had already conferred it under his writ and seal on 
Spearhafoc (Sparrowhawk), and whose rich abbey of Abing- 
don had been given to Radulf| a relation of Eadward. An- 
other Norman, named Ulf, received the bishopric of Dor- 
cheater, and thus all the best vacant beneiices fell into the 
hands of foreigners, a state of things to which the English 
church had till then been a stranger. Foreign, but more 
especially Norman, monasteries and churches were richly 
gifted' by the king, the queen and the chiefs of the nation. 
The du^leasure may appear striking which the bishops ap- 
pointed by Eadward excited at the papal court ; yet, scanty 
as the accounts are which have reached us on the subject, we 
may, perhaps, he justified in assuming that it was not against 
the individuals, but had reference solely to the contentions 
respecting the right of investiture and the pretensions of the 
papacy, with which all Europe was at that time filled. Ead- 
ward himself, desirous of manifesting his veneration for Rome, 
had vowed to undertake a pilgrimage to the residence of the 

■ EUw, Introd. to Domeaday, i. pp. 304, 334. Among thefavonred onei 
WHS Gerrinai, abbotof St, Riqaier,wtui decUoed tliekiu of lalatatioaacid 
peace offered by queen Eadgytb ; whence the Aoglo-Suon bithopi and 
■bbota were freed from Uiia coBtom. which they regarded as iodecorou*. 
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vic^erent of God on earth ; but he was, at the same time, 
aeosihle of the duties of a eovereign and of the soundness of 
the counsel of his' friends, which were both in opposition to 
hia lengthened absence from his kingdom. He, therefore, 
sent as ambassadora to Rome, Hereman, a Fleming, his for- 
mer chaplain, who had been raised to the see of Shirebum, 
and Eialdred, bishop of Worcester, to be present at the council 
appointed to be holden after the Easter festival, who brought 
him Irom pope Leo the Ninth a release from his vow, on the 
condition of his causing a minster to be erected in honotu* of 
St. Peter and St Paul. By this piooa prince it waa not re- 
garded as too great a sacrifice to employ a tenth of his annual 
revenue for such a purpose. The stately pile arose on the 
isle of Thorney, on the west side of London, and on the site 
of the church erected by Sseberht, king of Essex, which had 
long lain in a state of ruin. In the last year of his reign 
Eadward enjoyed the satis&ction of ordering, though by his 
last illness prevented from beholding, the consecration of his 
church, at which solemnity he was represented by bis queen ' ; 
and Westminster abbey was the last legacy bequeathed to 
posterity by a king of the royal race of Cerdic. 

As another instance of the homage paid by Eadwan^ to the 
papal chair, may be considered his sending ecclesiastical dele- 
gates to the council holden Ir^ pope Leo at Rheims', a step 
which was not r^arded without feelings of mistrust by the 
independent Anglo-Saxon churcb. Even in temporal matters 
Eadward's partiality towards the notions and customs of the 
catholic continent began to show its influence. Not so in- 
different as it now appears to us was the afiBxing of a pendent 
seal to his charters^, in imitation of the Frankish kings, and 

■ Sax.ChroD.a, 1066. Fl. Wigoni. a. 1065, Dec. 38th. AUr. Rierftl. «p, 
Twysden, p. 379 sq. Albericna, a.. 1053. 

' Sax. Chron. a. 1049, Hist. Ramea. c. 114, nbere for '^dwino' read 
' Eftdwardo.' 

■ See a representation of Eadward's Kftl id Palgrave'a History of En- 
gland, p. 338, and in Taylor's ' Master Wac«,' p. 6$.~-T. 
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hit endeavour to lubgUtute id place of the Aiiglo-Sax«i bvatl- 
writioo the lighter French hand, in use amang the foreiga 
clerks in hia service. Even the chancellor of the king was a 
Norman named HugoUn*; eccleaiastics of the Freoch achiKd 
found quicker promotion than the natives, and iafluenead the 
decisions of the judge ; and with the garb the sjuht also tS 
Nonnan institutions was easily introduced. 

The nation, nevertheless, would hardly have noticed theas 
innovations, and would probably have endured the gnulual 
installation of forugn prelates, had not the powerfVil tempootal 
lords of the land feund themselves aggrieved hy the atrangen. 
Of these Radulf, a nephew of the king, who had attended him 
on his return from exile to England, had been (probably aftev 
the banishment of Sweyn) iovastad with the eaiMom of Hera^ 
ford. Many French knights had also attached thenaelvea to 
Radulf, and resided in his castles, and some had their own 
castles, as Osbern, sumamed Pentecost, and Hugo*. Mention 
is also made of the castle of another French knight> Robert, 
*on of Wimarcei, situated to the north of Itondon^ Th« i»' 
fluenoe of Radulf was considered all-powerful at the eonrt af 
Eadward ; the weak courted his favour, and presumed not tq 
withstand any of his pretensions; and even the infiuential 

* See tke lUt in Do Chesne, Script). Norm. p. 1033, and Mueree, Hist. 
Aqgl. Select. Moatim. p. 3GT. 

^ Sue. Cbron. a. 1053. " fantecoetes cwtel." Fl. Wigora. Da Chesqe 
and Maseres, ut aup. Man; of the younger one> were dettined to act an 
hnportuit part in the later bitlorv of England, among ^rhoin may be men- 
tioqed Robert, who with hi* father, Homphfey of Tellewl, aencd t|iB kifig> 
by whom be waa kQighted, till at the desire of the father, who longed for 
home, both returned to France loaded with presents. At a later period be 
kMamed the name of his castk, Hnddhlan or HoelaDt. Order. Vital. 
f. 669 aq. 

' Gail. PictaT.p.l99-"Ik>dbertiis,Gl.Guimai'ciE,nobiliBmuUeris,"iB spoken 
of a* a very rich Narmaii settled in the south of England, and a relation of 
duke William. In Domesday-Book he and his son Sw«yn are often uea. 
tioned as poaacMora of large estates, lie ton built tbe oastle of Raylegh. 
This Robert is named in a charter of the Confessor to the abbey of Weat- 
ninatar, " Roberd. Wymarche sune, stalleie." Sea EUia, lotntd. i. p. 489, 
and ii. p. 306. Monast. i. p. WB. 
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abbot of Ramiej, prompted by tbe conviction of his power, 
WM induced to surrender to him certain lands, the possession 
of which h« coveted. The powerfiil looked on him only with 
ilUconcealed nmoour. The refusal of archbishop Robert to 
consecrate Spearhafoc to the see of Liondon had just excited 
the minds of the people anew against tbe Franks, and they 
looked with jealousy on the marriag«, which shortly after tooK 
place, of Ooda, the sister of £adward and mother of RaduU^ 
with £uatace count of Boulo^e, oaUed from his large mu»- 
taohas " Eustace am Grenons'," when the unwelcome intsUi< 
genee of a fresh arrival of Prankish visitors became public^ 
and was received with mistrust and murmuring. The king*! 
bivther>in-law, Bustaoe, appeared at court with a stately rati* 
nue. Oa bia return, having stopt for refreshment at Cantop- 
bury, he proceeded on the way to Dover^. When within a 
mile or two of the town, it was observed that he and bis men 
put on their hauberks, and no aooner had they arrived than 
they announced their intention to quarter themselvM where- 
aver it appeared agreeable to them. Against abuses in bap* 
bouring even the king and his followers, the townspeople 
oould secure thenuelvea j but to these Franks, who were re- 
garded as a public nuisance, no one would act as host. One 
of them having wounded a householder, who resiated his at- 
tempt ac entrBDoe, was slain by the latter ; whereupon Eustaec 

' Father b; his EubMquent manisge with Id«, auter of Godfrey, duke 
of LorraiD, of the celebrated Godfrey of Bouilion and Baldwin 1., kioga of 
Jenisalem. The Chronicle of Laoercost pfakces his marriage with Goda in 
Stptenbw 1061 (Ellis, lutrod. i, p. 384), cosfonnding it probahlj with tfct 
visit of Eustace in that year. Such an object for his visit conld not have 
been unknown to the A.-S. chroniclers, and Maltnesbary (ii. 13) says ex- 
pressly, "Ekhrardnin rvgem, nescio qaade causa, adiit." 

' I foUow the MUTstm of the Suon Chronidc, MaLm(«bary, etc. Fli>> 
rCDCe, who wrote in the Norman times, is much less accorate, and relates 
that the following ev«nt took place on the landing of Eustace in September. 
[The second account given in the Chronicle agrees vrich Florence in stating 
the fray to have taken place on the landing, but which it erroneooslj pUcss 
in 1053.— T.] 
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and his followen mounted their hones and made a general 
attack on the inhabitants, in which the householder above- 
mentioned and about twenty others were slain. Many of the 
French also fell by the hands of the townsmen, and many more 
were wounded. Eustace himself with a few of his people es- 
caping with difficulty, went immediately to the king at Glou- 
cester, who on hearing th^ version of what had taken place, 
in his anger despatched Godwine to punish the townsmen for 
their misconduct. But why should the proud and mighty eaii, 
out of mere compliance with the will of his weak-minded son- 
in-law, be the instrument to punish his brave burghers for a 
deed which had called forth praise from every part of En- 
gland, and thus degrade himself for the sake of the odious 
Franks ? All the West Saxons shared in his hatred, for reck- 
less insolence and rash violence had marked the career of 
every Frank in England. In the neighbourhood of one of 
their newly-built castles in Herefordshire, probably that of 
Pentecost, even the king's vassals were exposed to their in- 
sults and violence. Godwine hereupon, with his sons, Sweyn 
and Harold, resolved to lay their own and the nation's com- 
plaints before the king, who had appointed his witan to as- 
semble at Gloucester about the second massnlay of St Mary', 
for the purpose of suppressing these dissensioas. In the 
meantime Godwine and his sons had gathered around them 
at Beverston (Byferes-stan) and Langtree (Langatreo) a strong 
and well-appointed body of followers, by whose aid they 
would jHvbably have been enabled to extort compliance with 
their demands; but Leofric, Siward and Radulf had also 
assembled their forces, and it required great consideration and 
wise mediators to withhold the opposed parties ftxim a con- 
flict, which threatened the destruction of some of the most 

' Sut. Clirou. a. 1048. " Neh ^re Kflre Sa Mului mKuan " ; and, 
" vii DihtOD «r f tere latereo See Maria lOKSsaD : " i. c. seven days before 
the nativit]! of St. Mar;, or the lit of September, 
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in6uential men of the country. Qodwine And his boqb were 
unable to justify their conduct to the king, whose ear had 
been ah^ady forestalled by the foreigners : still less were they 
able to obtain their desire, that Eustace and his men, together 
with all the Frenchmen who were in the castle in Hereford- 
shire *, should be delivered into their hands. But threatening 
as the aspect of things was, Eadward succeeded for the mo- 
ment in re-establishing tranquillity; hostages were mutually 
{^ven, and the witan appointed to meet again at London on 
the autumnal equinox. On the arrival of Qodwine and his 
sons wilii their thanes and a numerous army at Southwark, 
they found the king surrounded by a formidable host collected 
from the earldoms of Siward and Leofric and other parts. 
Disheartened by the aspect of affairs, the army of the earls 
rapidly decreased by desertion. By the witena-gemot pledges 
were demanded irom all the thanes of Harold, Sweyn was de- 
clared an outlaw, Qodwine and Harold were summoned to 
justify their conduct before the assembly. They demanded a 
safe-conduct from the king, and hostages for tiieir security, 
but on his demand, placed all their thanes at his disposal. 
Eadward now commanded them to appear with twelve of 
their followers before his council, for Uie purpose of defend- 

' Such BMniB the meaning of the words of the Chronicle, "EuBtatioe and 
hu men and eac >a Frencyscan >e on ifan cutelle WKron," but which are 
rendered by Florence, " Eastatiuin et aocioa ejus, insuper et Normannos et 
BononieDscB, qui cutcUum in DorreraiK clivo tenuenmt," Either Florence 
mQBt have had before him a defective and nninteilipble MS., or Eadward 
mnstalready have entrusted the castle of Dover to the French, a snpposition 
which would account for the insolence of Eustace, but which is highly 
improbable. "Hie opinion generally received, that Dover castle was first 
built by the Conqueror, though followed by Ellis (Introd. i. p. 333), ap- 
pears to me erroneous. See also Hosted's Hist, of Kent, ix. p. 480. 
William of Poitiera describes the " caitmm Dovera," in relating its snr. 
render by the townsmen to duke William. [The same author says even 

more ta the purpose, " Hinc Doveram contendit qaod locns ille in- 

expugnabilis videbatnr. At ejus propinquitate Angli percalsi, neqne natiuw 
vel opciis mnnlmento, oeqae multitudini ^rorum confidunt. Sitam est id 
caitetlnm in rope man contigna," etc. — T.] 
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Ing thMBMlvet, when they again demanded hoatagM, which^ 
though ne doubt neceaaaiy for their safety, could not be 
gnnted without oflbnee to the rojal dignity, and were eon- 
•equently refused, a safe.«onduot only for five days being 
allowed them, within which time they were erdeved to leave 
(he country. Godwine hereupon with his wife Gytha, Tostig 
and hia wife Judith, a daughter or niece of Baldwin count of 
Flanders ', Sweyn and Gyrth, witiidrew by night to his estates 
of Bosham and Thomey'> in bis native Sussex, wbenee, in 
a TMsel haatily laden with aa much gold, silvsr and other 
treaauH as it would oantain, they anbarked ibr Flanders. 
Harold and his younger brother fled to Bristol^ where they 
found a ship that had been fitted out by Swayn for his own 
use, OB board of which they sailed towards IrcJand. The 
king deapatobed bishop Eialdred with a force in pursuit of 
them, who, however, could not or would not overtake tbem, 
and tbey readied thair deatination in safety, whwe, under the 
protection of the king^, they pasaed the winter. But Ead- 
ward's Frankish eouitaellore appear not to have been satia* 
fled with having overthrown their moat powerful foes, and 
deprived him of hia ftvouritea ; they also prevailed on him to 
separate from bia wift Gadgytb, whc^ bereft of all her landa 
9nd treasures, was sent, attended by one female servant, to 
the abbey of Wheraell* and there committed to the custody 
ef the abbess, a, sister of Eadward *. As another triumph 

> In Uia Su. Chraa. (be U cftUcd " Bskl«rinet nsge," bat non defloiUlj 
w FkifwoB, a. IWfl, " Blia," ud Hut. de Ecdw, Oustbt. lib. i». c. II, 
AlhHictM, s. 1060. 

* Tbw 'numKf U la the Cbsnnel, wtd not to be confounded nith the wh 
on wbich the abbey of WMtmiuter wm built. The Chroaicle aayt, " he 
VNade mX to Doruege.'' 

* U Eedwerd w an Iriih potm^te the kin« hen iotcaided 1 Hm latter 
•Moea the more probable, it being vety unlikely that the outlawed and per* 
Mouted Harold wctald have ei^yed tlw protcctioa of EadwMd in a cmw- 
toy ftom which he wa* contriving a war againat him. 

* Sax.Chron. Fl. Wigorn. a. 1051. W. Malat-iU IS. By the contcH. 
porary biogrBpher of Eadward (ohad by Di. Liagerd fron Stowa), whoa* 
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WOO by the Franklwh papal party may ba raguded th« «xpul- 
aien of Spearhafoc from tha lee of London, which wa» be- 
stowed oq the king's chaplain, the Noiman William j Odda, 
aUo a Norman*, obtained the earldom over the eountiu of 
Pevoo, fiomeniet, DoFaet and OoiviwaU ) Harold*a earidom in 
the eaat of Bngland waa oonfenrcd en Ml^u, the son of 

Befove the conelusioD ef the year Eadwaid received a viait 
from William, duke of Normandy, attended by a numeroua 
retinuei who, after a most honourable and hospitable wcep- 
(ion, and having seen the king'a villi and eaatlea, returned 
home loaded with eoatly preaeata*. This viait ia the mere 
important, as it may have axoited in William's mind the idea 
of one day becoming matter of the fair realm of hie ehildleia 
oouatQ ; though the eiistenoe of suoh a thought ak the time is 
pcMitively denied by Ingulf ^ who became known to the duke 
dwing bis attiy in Gngland, and aeoompanied him home is 
tb? ^pftctty of private secretary. But Ingulf can hardly have 
known mcope thani that between the two prinees no aetual 
ttgreement was entered into relative to the auoeesaioii in favour 
of William ; while the Norman writers maintain, though with 
Uttle RjQteiinmw fif prob^bUity, that £wlwant appointed 

•9(otk u detUcaUd to E)i4c|ytt> tiertett i% k wtf t^at %>>« ««• mndwte^ to 
Whemell with royal pomp, uid aaaured that her confinement win onl;f » 
mearare of precaution and temporaiy. — T. 

' Ttwt CMlda or Qtko «m a Norman u aat, to my kiiew1edg«> es> 
preMljTMud by 4iiy t>i>Uf ((u> i butttiedonatimitaii[leh|hiiato tltt et")T«k 
of St. Mary at Rouen reader^ the luppositioo extremely probable. S^e 
Botul. Liter. Claus. R. Jobaonia, p. 70. Malmesbury (ii. 13J calU him 
'1 ngia ec^Mtuqt." Tho Kit of MBmans ia Rngland befei« the Cooqnest 
(Du Cb^ne, p. 1023. MeBfre«. P- 3G7) D4ines w " 04a («me%>" bvt «d4«, 
" ante Eadwardi tempera in exilium ejectus." But this list cantainB many 
erran which render it fiir from trustworthy. Harald, lord of Sudley, son 
of earl Ralph, it rightly ent«i«^ (te« SUia. Introd. L p. 433, and U- p- 141), 
but Ralph waa the earl of Hereford before-mentioned, not, aa the list haa 
it, % later ctvated earl of th« Saat Angles. 

> Sax. Chron. a. tOS?. R. Wigont. a. 1051. Kun. de Hog, «>. 10939. 

* Ingvlpb. pp.6S, 73. 
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WUUam his succeRsor, through the medium of archbishop 
Robert, who was sent to Normandy on that occasbn ; and 
that even the son and grandeon of Godwine were delivered to 
William as hoetagea '. 

The banishment of Godwine and his Bons was connected 
with too many interests to be of long duration, and they 
n^lected no means of securing for themselves a triumphant 
restoration. A short time before die occurrence of the above- 
mentioDed events, a fleet of Irish pirates, consisting of thirty- 
six ships, entered the mouth of the Severn, and being aided 
by Griffith, king of South Wales, they crossed the Wye and 
ravaged the neighbouring country. Ealdred bishop of Wor- 
cester, with a small body of forces, gathered from the shires 
of Gloucester and Hereford, went out against them ; but some 
Welsh among his men, in violalioD of the oath of fidelity 
which they had taken, sent private intelligence to Griffith, 
advising him to make an immediate attack on the English. 
In pursuance of this council, Griffith together with the Irish 
rushing on the little army of Ealdred at the dawn of day, 
slew many of them, and put the rest with the bishop to 
flight*. 

It was probably in concert with Godwine and his sons that 
Griffith again invaded the English territory, and laid waste 
the greater part of Herefordshire. In the neighbourhood of 
Leominster he was encountered by the people of the country, 
aided by the Normans from the castle, whom, after a con- 
nderable loss on both sides, be overcame, and returned with 
much booty to his own country. Harold and LiCoMne now 
sailed with a considerable fleet from Ireland and entered the 
mouth of the Severn, where they landed, and plundered many 
towns and villages in the counties of Somerset and Devon. 
In an engagement between their forces and the people of the 

■ Guil. KctaT. p. 161. Ingulf alio (a. I06S) ipealu of this 
miuion of archbishop Robert. See Muem, p. 74 gq. 
* Su. Cbron. k. 1050. Fl. WigorD.B.104S. 
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countiy, the latter were defeated with great loss, iaduding 
above thir^ thanes. Harold then soiled round the Land's- 
end into the British Channel. Eadward and his witan now 
deemed it time to adopt meaaurea for the securi^ of his 
people, and caused a fleet of forty ships to be fitted out under 
the command of the eails Odda and Radulf, which was, 
during many weeks, stationed at Sandwich, for the purpose 
of watching the movements of Godwine. A day or two before 
midsummer Godwine proceeded from Bruges to his ships, 
which were lying in the Yser, below Nieuport, whence he 
sailed to the coast of England, and arrived at the point a little 
to the south of Romney. Here he found all the people de- 
voted to him : the sailors (hutse-carlas) of Hastings, the men 
of Sussex, Surrey and Essex declared themselves ready to 
live or die for him. The royal Seet had is the meanwhile 
sailed in quest of him, but, after a fruitless cruise, returned to 
ita station at Sandwich, and thence sailed to London. It was 
now resolved to place the royal fleet under abler commanders, 
but, during the delay which attended the execution of this 
resolution, the seamen returned to their homes. The state 
of embarrassment into which bis opponenta were naturally 
plunged by these untoward occurrences could not be un- 
known to Godwine, whose next visit was to the fertile Isle of 
Wight, where having supplied his fleet with provisions, he 
sailed to Portland. Here he was joined by his sons Harold 
and Leofwine. With their united fleets they now proceeded 
along the coast eastwards, limiting their demands, wherever 
they met with no hostile opposition, to the supplies necessary 
for their forces, entidng the people, both landsmen and sailors, 
into their service, and seizing on all the ships which lay at 
Romney, Hythe and Folkestone. At Dover alao and Sand- 
wich they seized on the ships and received hostages and sup- 
plies, and thence diiected their course up the Thames towards 
London, tiU they arrived at Southwark, where, while waiting 
for the flood-tide, Godwine treated with the townspeople, who 
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were all favourably disposed towanis bim. TheD psssiiig 
through the bridge, he arrayed both hia land aud aea fbrcea 
along the aouthem bank of the river, inclining hia ships to- 
wirds the apposite shore, as if he would hem in the royal 
fleet, which consisted of fifty ships under Eadvrard and his 
ctiis, who had, moreover, a considerable land anny, but all of 
whom were Ul-disposed to fight against their own country- 
men, for the sahe of the foreign fkvourites. Qodwine and his 
party noW demanded the restoration of their possesions and 
honours, which Eadward at first sternly refUsed ; but at length, 
finding that his people w«i^ exoited against him> and thitnigh 
the Interposition of Stlgand, bishop of Wiobhester, with other 
pnident counsellors, it was settled that hostages should be 
mutually ^veni On receiving this intelligence, the Frenchiben 
Ifntnediately mounted their horses and fled, some to Oibertl 
PeQtecosfs castle, others northwards to earl Robert's } while 
Robert the archbishop, William bishop of Lohdonj and Ulf 
bishop of Dorchester, with many followers, escaped out at the 
east gatej and, Injuring many In their flight, proceeded to th« 
Boast, where, at Eadulf 's'neSs, they threw themselves into a 
ctuiy boat and reached the shorei of Normandy, leaving 
behind the archiepiaoopal pall and other valuables'. Bishop 
Willitm Was, ob account of his excellent character, after- 
wards recalled and reinstated in his diocese^ PentecoM and 
Hugo, having surrendered their castles, received permissknl 
from LeoMo to pass through his earldom on their way to 
Bootlaad, where they entered into the service of Macbetbt 
But archbishop Robert proved a dangerous foe to the Anglo* 
Saxons : he hurried to Rome for the purpose of preferring 
bitter complaints, on account of his deposition, but more 
partioularly against his successor Stigand ; and an appearance 
of right on bis side was not without a prejudicial influence on 
subsequent tnnsaOtions, though it operated tnost unfltvour* 

' Sai. Chron. Fl. Wigom. a. 1052. Whether it wm the eut gate of 
tsiidm or CmNtlmty weiai doaMflil.— T. 
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ibly for the Anglo-Saxons in having cheriihed, if it did not 
inspire, the thought in William of Norroandi^ of securing the 
succession to the throne of England*. At « great vitena' 
gemot holden without the gste of London, Qodwine, as a 
matter of course, tUlly succeeded in establishing his own and 
his sons' innocence of all that had been chu^ied against them, 
whereupon they were received again into the king's taU fHend*- 
ihipi and restored to their pdeaesalons and honours, Queen 
Badgyth was also reinstated in her former station. Of Bweytl 
we are informed that he died on hia return flrom a pilgrimage 
to Jerusolrai, which he had undertaken aa an atonement fbr 
the murder of his cousin Bitim'. The Frenchmen, including 
archbishop Robert, both ecolesiasUcs and laymen,, because 
they had introduced odious measures and widened the breach 
between the king and the fkmily of Oodwlne, were outlawed, 
with a few exceptions in favour of some relations of the king, 
as the earl Radulf, Robert the son of Wimarce, and a few 
employed about the king's person, of approved fidelity, as 
Robert the deacon, and his son-in>laW Richard, son of Scrob, 
a knight on the Welsh marches', Alfred the king's groom of 
the Btable,Anfirid, sumamed Cock'sfoot (Ceoces>^ot), and some 
others to whom the king was attached*. Thus was a com" 
pleta reconciliation efibcted, and the universal joy of the people 

> W. Halm. u. 13. ^d. De Pont. i. 

* Su. Cbron. ft. 1052, [where it b said th«t tie died at ConstuitiDople. 
Florence ta more circunnUntitd : " Ille dactaa penitentia, eo qnod coaso- 
briaom inmn Beornniii oecidentt, de Flandria nadii pvdibo* HiaroMletn 
jam adierat, indeqne rsdiens, invalitudiDc ei oimio frigore contnicta, mor- 
tans eat la Lycia." So a1»o R. Wendover, t. i. p. 4gi. MalmEabury says 
be wai elsiii bf tbe SutKeiu.— T.] 

* Richard, the ion of Scrob, u well oa RichATd'i son Oabem, held lands 
UDder king Eadward in the counties of Hereford, Worcester and Salop. 
SeeEllis, Introd.i. pp.*oe, *e5; ii.pp. I93, 206. 

* The Dnmber of French settled in England canDot have been so Incon- 
•iderabla a* it woald appear from the chronicles, since Williani the Con* 
queror deemed it necessary, with regard to taxation, to plac« them on an 
•qnal footing with the English. See Laws of William, iii. 4, in Anc.LL. 
sndlaM. 
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must have convinced the king that his weak partiality for 
Norman courtiers, and Norman customs and maoners might 
inflict irreparable injury on his kingdom. 

Unquestionably in tiiis instance the strong feeling of the 
nation proved a better guide than the weak discernment of a 
monarch with thoughts constantly bent on one illusory object. 
Oppressive as the yoke of the Northmen had been to the 
Anglo-Saxons, yet these people both in manners and language 
were nearly allied to them, and the diflference of descent was 
not so great, that, in the community of other relations and of 
the civilization of the Anglo-Saxons, which (as the more 
ru^ed people always become subordinate to those more culti- 
vated) had extended itself to the Anglo-Danes, it might not 
be forgotten. With the Normans it was far otherwise. These, 
though of Scandinavian origin, had long been estranged from 
their Northern kinsmen, and had assumed the habits and 
manners of their subjugated Southern neighbours. Instead 
of the Normans in France, they mi^t have been more justly 
designated the French in Normandy. They had adopted and 
cultivated the Romance tongue, diSering in dialect only from 
that of southern France; their manners and institutions 
were French ; thirst after wandering and conquest had alone 
remained of their old characteristics, had spread the gloiy of 
their arms over the whole of Christendom, and transformed 
the most barbarous of pirates into lords and princes of the 
iairest lands of Roman Europe. For the Anglo-Saxons Nor- 
mandy was not only the nearest point of contact with the 
Roman commonwealth, but also the boundary of the ever-in- 
creasing power of the papacy. With well-founded suspicion, 
therefore, might the king's Frankish friends he regarded as 
emissaries and spies of the mighty modern Rome. The piety 
of Eadward the Confessor was hardly less dangerous to his 
country than Cse8ar*s military and Gregory's spiritual con- 
quest had been, and which in some degree it may be said to 
have continued. As temporal interests had gained a prepon- 
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derance at Romej the least evil which the Anglo-Saxona had 
to fear was, that England might become a spiritual prey to 
the Roman system, as ivell aa a secular conquest for the rapa- 
cious papal court. The greater evil, subjection to the dukes 
of Normandy, must be accompanied by the other. The civil 
war with Oodwine, therefore, though unattended with much 
bloodshed, may be considered as highly important on account 
of views developed in it. As Eadward gave the first example 
of a morbid predilection for Prankish manners and language, 
so pernicious to modem Europe, in like manner we behold in 
the resistance of the Anglo-Saxons and their adherence to 
Qodwine a nationality powerfully bursting forth (for the first 
time perhaps in such a manner during the middle age), not 
yet, indeed, against foreign armies, but against an opposite 
mental direction. Would that they could always have pre- 
served the British Channel as their boundary ; much domestic 
calamity might then have'beeu spared, the moat important 
national literature of the time not suppressed, and an unin- 
terrupted affinity would have connected the soul, the language 
and the knowledge of the ancient world with the present, to 
our incalculable profit and gratificatioa. 

It may be regarded as a great misfortune for England that 
soon after the restoration of tnmquillity Oodwine died. He 
had laboured long and zealously, and felt that the close of 
his day was at hand. His indisposition bad been remariced in 
the preceding year', and he bad reUred to his earldom. On 
the second day of the Easter festival, while sitting at table 
with the king at Winchester, he was seized with a fit of 
apoplexy, and fell apeechless to the ground. By his sons, 
Harold and Tostig, he was borne from the apartment, and on 
the fifth day in great agony expired. By the Norman writers, 
those deadly enemies of the house of Godwine, the tale was 
propagated, that one of the royal cupbearers, while in the act 

1 Saz. Chron. a. 10S2. 
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of presenting wine, happening to make a false Bt«p, saved 
himself from falling with the aid of the other foot, whereupon 
Godwine excliumed, " Thus brother helps brother." " Yea," 
aaid the kii^ looking on him aternly, " and had ^lired lived 
he might so have helped me." Feeling himself called upon 
to assert his inooceoce of the murder of ^Wred, Godwine 
answered, " I know that you suspect me of your brother's 
murder, but may Qod, who is true and just, not permit this 
morsel of bread to enter my tiiroat without choking me, if 
your brother suffered death or injury from me or by my coun- 
sel." Having said this the king bleased the bread, which, on 
Godwine putting it into his mouth, instantly choked him'. 
Thus did Providence expose and punish the traitor and mur- 
derer. This story seems to be the last attempt of the Norman 
party to aveuge themselves on the lion's skin of their deadliest 
enemy'. Trustworthy and oircumatantjal accounts of God- 
wine's personal character are wholly wanting ; the authora 
who wrote a few years after his death being all in the interest 
of the Normans or inoculated with their views. So intense 
was their hate of him that thty could not acknowledge one of 
hia merits ; while, on the other hand, the Anglo-Saxons would 
have borne and forgotten his ftilings, oould they have bad him 
again to lead them to victory over their Norman oppressors. 
His parsimony towards churohas that had been pampered by 
other nobles has uadoubtecUy oontributed to bereave him of 
his due meed of praise^. Eloquence in the national assem- 
blies, activity and skill in public afiUrs, were the qnalitiea 
acknowledged In Godwine, and which mainly contributed to 
his advancement, though it wss the iron arms of the warrior 
whioh, under Cnut, first carved out the fame of the son of the 

> Sax. Cliron. t. 1053, 16tb April. 

* The first part of the Btory reminda lu of the one told of ^theUtan (Me 
p. lit) I the latter part flnts|q»e(in in Infnif, who wu at that tiM«liTiiig 
with dulie William ; also in Alfred of Beverley ; both in Ailred of Rievaux, 
p. 39s, two writers of very little BUlhotity . 

> Sai. Chrgo. a. 10S2. 
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" child of Sussex." His greatest gloiy is, that his interests were 
in general closely combined with those of his countrymen. 

After the death of Godwine the earldom of Wessex was 
conferred on his eldest son Harold, while the latter's earldom 
was ^ven to jEl%ar, the son of earl Leofnc. At this time 
Eadward was anxiously busied in securing for his natural 
heirs the succession to the throne. In pursuance of this 
object he sent Ealdred, bishop of Worcester, to the emperoi' 
Henry the Third at Cologne', who was residing on the Lower 
Rhine, for the purpose of attcndiog the consecration of his 
son at Aix-la-Chopelle as king of Germany. Ealdred, who 
found a cordial welcome both from the emperor and the arch- 
bishop Hermann, availed himself of the confidence of the lat- 
ter in promoting the wish of Eisdward for bringing back to 
England from Hungary, Eadward the son of Eadmuod Iron' 
side, who had married a niece of the emperor '. The execution 
of this plan was probably delayed by the war which just then 
broke out between Henry and king Andrew of Hungary, as 
well as by the death of the latter and, shortly after, by that 
of the emperor ; but at length, to the great joy of the people, 
the son of Ironside arrived in England, accompanied by his 
wife, Agatha, and his children, Eadgar Ktheling, Margaretha 
and Christina ; before, however, he could see bis royal uncle, 
from whose presence an unfriendly faction, probably the par* 
tisans of Harold, had succeeded in excluding him, Eadward 
died suddenly in Lcmdon". Could his death, at such a moment 
and under such drcumslances, have been laid with any ap- 
pearance of probability to the charge of Harold, who was so 
great a gainer by it, it would bardly have been passed over 
without animadversion by the enemies of the future king, and 
we can only behold in it one of those far from rare unfortunate 
events, which should teach nations as well as individuals not 

> Su.CbroD.s.l05«. 

* Sax. Cbrop. Fl. Wigora. a. 1054. R. Wendover, t. i. p. 496. 

■ au. Cbron. Ft. Wigora. a. 1057. 
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too lightlj' to attach the weight of their destiny and their hopes 
of happiness to one solitary weak thread of life. 

The restoration of internal order was soon productive of 
beneficial consequences with regard to foreign relations. Mac- 
beth, who in the year 1039 had murdered the benevolent king 
Duncan near Elgin, was, on account perhaps of homage neg- 
lected or refused, in a state of hostility against England. With 
Macbeth the Norman fugitives, Osbern and Hugo, aa well aa 
their followers, had, aa we have seen, found an asylum. Scots 
and Normans fought side by side against the Northumbrian 
earl Siward (a chieftain whose gigantic stature and steadfast- 
ness of purpose remind us of the heroes of the an<nent world), 
who, at the command of Eadward, had with a numerous army, 
consisting chiefiy of cavalry, and a fleet, attacked the usurper 
in his kingdom. In a battle fought at Lanfanan in Aberdeen- 
shire, many thousands of the Scots and all the Normans were 
slain ; on the side of the victors also the loss was extremely 
severe, including Osbem the son of Siward, and Siward his 
nephew and namesake. When informed of the death of faia 
son, he only inquired whether his death-wound was in the 
front or back, and on learning that it was in the front, " I 
heartily rejoice," said he, " for I deem no other death worthy 
of me or my son*." Malcolm Ceanmore, the son of Duncan, 
who had till then held the crown of Cumberland, was now in- 
vested with Scotiand aa a fief of king Eadward. 

Siward did not long survive this glorious achievement. He 
fell sick soon after the re-establishment of peace, and saw the 
moment approach which he had ever looked on with con- 
tempt. " I feel shame," said he, " not to have fallen in one 
of so many batties, and to have been preserved to die like a 
cow. Case me at least in my mail of proof, gird on my sword, 
lift on my helmet, place a shield in my left hand, a gilded 
axe in my right, that I may die like a valiant soldier as I 

< Su. ChroD. Fl. Wigom. a. 1054. Sim. Duoetm. H. Hunt. 
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am*." When thus accoutred he breathed his last. Siward'g 
remuning son Waitheof, not having yet reached the age of 
maturity, the vacant earldom was conferred by the king on 
ToBtig, the brother of Harold. 

The reputation of Harold rose rapidly in his present station, 
through the talents as well as the good feeling which he mani- 
fested in his exalted position, but more particularly through 
the war so ably conducted by him on the western frontier of 
the kingdom. It was a measure of the most urgent necessity 
to oppose a powerfrd resistance to the South Welsh who had 
poured down from their mountains into the English plain. 
Harold overcame their hordes, which bad penetrated as &r 
as Oloucester, and caused the head of Rys, one of their lead- 
ers, a brother of king Griffith, the son of Ryderch, to be 
stricken off, and set over the gates of the above-mentioned 
city*. But in the same year, the Welsh took bloody ven- 
geance on the earldom of Xjeofric, where they attacked and 
slaughtered many of the garrison at Westbury^. 

A quarrel now took place between the two most powerful 
families in England, the sons of Godwine and Leofric, by 
which only their hostile neighbours were the gainers. Harold 
contrived to render j£lfgar suspected by the king of treason 
against his person and kingdom, and by a witeno-gemot holden 
at Ijondon, jGlfgar was sentenced to banishment, although 
the charge preferred against him consisted merely in an ex- 
cusable piece of rashness^. Thus against his will was ^Elf- 
gar made a rebellious traitor, and, following the example set 
him by Harold, went to Ireland, where he added eighteen 
ships to those he already possessed, with which he proceeded 
to Wales. With this not inconsiderable power he entered 

' Sax. Chron. Fl. WigoTD. a. 1056. H. Hunt. lib. vi. R. de Diceto, 
477. AuctoT de Comit. Huntend. et Northampt. 

' Sm. Chron. FI. Wigom. a. 1053. Annal. Cwnb. a. 1023, 1033. Brut 
yTyw.a. 1043. 

* Sax. Chron. a. 1053. * Sax. Chron. a. lOBS. 
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into a league with Grriffitb, the son of Llewellyn, Idng of 
Gwynedd, and, unce the asBaasination of the equivocal king 
of Dimetia, aorereign of all Wales >, whose warriora with their 
Irish auxiliaries' made a hostile inroad into Herefordshire. 
Against these earl Radulf assembled an army, with which he 
encoUDtered them two miles from Hereford. With the view 
apparently of assimilating the English forces to his Normana, 
Radulf bad ordered them to 6ght, contnuy to their custom, 
on horseback. At the beginning of the conflict the eari with 
bis Korman and French followers took to flight, and their 
example was speedily imitated by the mounted English, ol 
whom between four and five hundred were slain by the pur- 
suing enemy, and a conuderable number wounded. After 
their victory, Griffith and .£l%ar entered the city of Here- 
ford, which they burnt, sparing neither the cathedral nor the 
abbey, in which were deponted the bones of O&'a victim, the 
unfortunate youthful jEthelberht of East Anglia. Many of 
the citizens also were slain, and many led into captivi^ by 
the victors, who returned to Wales baded with booty". An 
army was now gathered t«^ether at Gloucester from all parts 
of the kingdom, under the command of Harold, who imme- 
diately went in pursuit of Griffith and jElfgar, and pitched hia 
camp within the Welsh territory. Griffith and MUgu, who 
well knew the adversary with whom they had now to contend, 

' ADDal.Cuub. u. 1033, 1039, 1046, 1055. 

* Idi^V, a. 1056, SB^, " Edwardus, djctns pravo conailio qnorandam, 
AlganuD exlq(srit ted aoxilio Qrifini et N«riem tioMMit, qna aibi nntraf tv 
atperato," etc., where the mentioD of the Norwepaa Sect Kenu inter- 
polated from the ourative, b. 1058, " Alguns Becundo exIegatuB ett, qui 
GriffliiDm itenim adiens et deetm Naricam ctitidnctnt per vim Baum comi- 
UtnmrecoperaTit." SeeSaz. Chron., Fl. Wigora. a. 105S,wha naei nearlj 
the same words, " Norreganicn clauia adEntniculo, qiue ad ilium nnerat 
«% improviso " ; thoagh the Annal. Camb. a. 1056 also relate that " Mag- 
nas Cafterwarda king of Norway), Alius Haraldi (HardrAda), vastavit re- 
gioaem Anglonim auiiliante Griflno rege Britonum." See also Bmt y 
Tyw. h. a. In Wynne's Caradoc, instead of Magnus, Rodcric, aou of the 
Danish king Harald, is named. 

» Sai, Chron. F1. Wigorn. a. 1055. 
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withdrew into South Wales ; whereupon Harold, leaving a 
eonsideraUe part of his annj behind, returned with the rest 
to Hereford, which he fortified with a broad and loRy rampart 
and gates. In the meanwhile a negotiation was set on foot 
through messengers, which led to a meeting between the hos- 
tile chieftains at Billingsley, and ended in a treaty of peace 
and fiiendsbip ; whereupon ^Ifgar'a fleet sailed to Chester, 
there to await the stipend due to them, while MUgfli himself 
proceeded to the court of Eadwsrd, by whom he was re-in- 
ststed in his earldom. 

In the following year* the restless Welsh renewed their 
ravages in England. Leofgar, the newly-appointed bishop 
of Hereford, one of the warlike prelates of the early middle 
age, forsaking his ghostly weapons for spear and sword, took 
the field against Qriffitb, but in an unfortunate conflict at 
Claftburh^ was stain with many of his priests, besides ^f- 
noth the sherrif and a considerable number of the common 
people ; the rest betook themselves to flight. This petty war- 
fore occurred at midsummer, when, in consequence of the ex- 
treme heat, the loss to the flnglish army, both in men and 
horses, was most severe. At this juncture the earls Harold 
and LeoAio, accompanied by Ealdred bishop of Worcester, 
arrived at the army, through whom a peace was again con- 
cluded with Griffith, who engaged on oath to be thenceforth 
a faithful vassal to king Bodward. 

England now appeared perfectly tranquillized, when, soon 
afler the death of the ctheUng Eadward the Outlaw, Le<^ric, 
the powerful earl of Coventry (Mercia), died. Valour, riches, 
and the liberal application of them by him and his consort 
Godiva (Godgyfii) for the benefit of the ecclesiastic founda- 
tions of the citizens of Coventry and other inhabitants of the 
earldom, have made of both an abundant subject of English 



I Su.ChioD. Fl. Wigorn. a. 1056. 

* Perhaps Cleobory, the Claiberie of Domeiday.- 
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popular story', the genuineness of which has often and, per- 
haps, too gratuitously heen called in question. ^l%ar sue* 
ceeded his father in the earldom of Merda, while his own 
earldom of East Anglia was probably divided among the 
younger sons of the great families, of whom Gyrth, the soa 
of Godwine, received Suffolk. For reasons with which we 
are unacquainted, jElfgar was, in the following year, driven a 
second time into banishment. He again fled to the Welsh, 
and with Griffith's aid recovered possession of his earldom, in 
which enterprise he received unexpected support from a fleet 
of Norwegians^. The feeble-minded king seems to have 
tamely acquiesced in this act of rebellion, and the foctions 
now ceasing fr^m further strife, England enjoyed another 
short period of tranquillity. Ealdred bishop of Worcester, 
the friend of Godwiue, was at this time, on the death of Cy- 
nesige, raised to the see of York, while bishoprics were also 
bestowed on the chaplains of the king and other foreigners. 

On his journey to Rome, for the purpose of receiving his 
pallj Ealdred was accompanied by earl Tostig^, who, having 
quelled his enemies on the Scottish frontier, resolved with his 
consort to undertake a pilgrimage to the holy city. By the 
sovereign pontiff, Nicolas the Second, Tostig was received 
with marked distinction, but to Elaldred the pall was refused, 
on account of a charge of simony and insufficiency of learn- 
ing. On their return they fell in with robbers, by whom they 
were deprived of everything but their garments, a fortunate 
event for EUdred, who now obtained his pall on Tostig threat- 
ening to prevail onEadwardto stop the payment of St. Peter's 
penny to a pontiff who, while he ^rannized over suppliants, 

■ Su.Chron. Fl. Wigom.A. 1057. Mstt. Wutmou. W.Malm. R. 
Wendovcr, i. p. 497- Bromtou, p. 949. 

' Saz.Chroii. Fl.Wigom.a. 1058. 

* Sai. ChroD. Fl. Wigoni. a. 1061. From these authorities we Utra 
that Ealdred had already made a pilgrimage with unparalleled iplendour to 
Jenualcm, and offered at the holy sepulcbre a golden chalice of five marks 
and of wonderful workmanship. — T. 
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waa powerleas Bgaiast a gang of robbers. Tostig's earldom 
was, however, in the meanwhile, notwithstanding his fancied 
securi^, attacked and Itud waste by Malcolm of Scotland*. 

The death of ^Ifgar, in whose place we find his son Ead- 
wine, and a new war between Harold and Oriffitii of Wales, 
who had become the son-in-law of .lElfgar', are events pro- 
bably not unconnected with each other. In the beginning 
of the year 1063 the king resided at Gloucester, when the 
audacity of the Welsh again prompted him to transgreSB their 
boundary. Harold was now convinced that the mere act of 
driving these troublesome neighbours back into their own 
territory was no securi^ against a recurrence of hostilities, 
and that the method of warfare which he had hitherto adopted 
afforded himno brilliant results against a people liipid in their 
movements, and inaccessible among the defiles of their moun- 
tains and forests. In pursuance, therefore, of his design for 
the permanent subjugation of his restless enemy, Harold in- 
ured a portion of his men to the sparing diet of the Welsh, 
armed them with light spears, leathern corselets and helmets, 
and leaving the greater part of his cavalry behind, at the head 
of these light-anned troops he indefatigably followed the 
Welsh, who were unused to oppose similar virtues to intense 
earnestness of purpose and perseverance. The Welsh fled in 
all directions, and were pursued into the defiles and hoUows 
of Snowdon. Griffith himself, escaping from the hands of his 
pursuers, took refuge in a ship. Harold, however, having 
caused the palace of the Welsh prince at Ruddlan and his 
ships to bebumt, proceeded to his fleet at Bristol, and sailed 
round the greater part of Wales, while Tostig from the north, 
with his cavalry, traversed the eastern part of the country. 
Wherever Harold gained a victory, a lofly column was erected 
with this inscription, "Here Harold conquered"; though the 
result of the war bears more unequivocal witness to the tri- 
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umphs of Harold than the boastful column. The Welah now 
deposed and boniBbed their valiant prince, gave hostages to 
Eadward, and promised to pay the accustomed tribute. Not 
only of those bearing arms, but even of boys, so many had 
during this war fallen by the sword, that a want of men in 
Wales soon became manifest, and marriages between Welah 
women and English men, which till then had very rarely 
been permitted, were now allowed by the king ; a measure 
which, had it been earlier and universally adopted, might 
have exercised a benign influence over two nations unfortu- 
nately separated by race and language j but which now only 
brought a few Wdah females to England^ while the mountain 
people have persisted in their most prominent characteriatics. 
According to an ordinance of Harold, every Welshman, who 
appeared with arms on this side of Offit's dyke, was liable to 
have his rig^t hand cut off. In the following year the un- 
fortunate Griffith was murdered by hia rebellious subjects, 
and his head, together with the beak of his ship, sent to tlw 
proud victor, who laid them at the feet of the Idng'. Two 
half-brothers of Griffith, Blethgerent and Rythwallon, were 
now invested by Eadward with tiie territoiy of their murdered 
relative, to whom, and also to Harold, they took oaths of 
fealty; from which drcumstance it would appear that Harold's 
earidom comprised North Wales, as Odda's did the princi- 
palis of Cornwall. In South Wales unquenched courage 
and hatred to the English still prevailed, and showed itself 
when Harold caused a hunting-seat to be erected for the long 
at Portskewetb in Monmouthshire', which was leveled to the 
ground by Cradoc, the son of Griffith, {aiace of South 
Wales, who had been slain ten years before by Griffith of 
North Wales : almost all the men employed on the building 
were put to the sword. 

■ Su. Chron. IngnlrdL a. 1003. Fl. Wigora. aa. 1063, 1064. QiraU. 
Camb. delUkndab.WalliK, c.vii,«f).WlutrtOD,A. S. Joh. Sariib. de Nogia 
Cnrial. lib.vi. C.6. 

* Sax.Chron. Fl. Wigorn. a. t066. 
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Harold WR8 probably about this time in NormaDdj, a fact 
which, as the peculiar circumstances attendmg it are do longer 
to be ascertained, whatever may have been written concern- 
ing it in later times, may be pronounced one of the most con- 
tested in English history. That this was the point of time 
is merely probable', and is, indeed, a matter of indifierence. 
Harold, it is said, left his iamily seat at Bosham on a visit to 
duke William, the brother-in-law of his brother Toetig', the 
object of which was to induce that prince to restore to their 
liberty his brother Wulfnoth, and Hakon, the son of his 
brother Sweyn, who had been delivered by Qodwine as hos- 
tages to Badward for the good conduct of himself and sons, 
and, for greater security, and as a guarantee for his succession, 
had by the king been sent to the duke^. Eadward is said to 
have given him, at the same time^ the commission of confirm- 
ing to WiUiam the assurance that he had appointed him as 
his successor on the throne of England. Such, according to 
the Norman accounts, was the message that Harold was 
cbai^^ with to duke William^ together with a sword and a 
ring fix>m Eladward ^ ; when, on his passage from England, he 

* According to Wace (c. 10739) tbs joamey to Nonnsndr took place 
immediately after the death of Godwine. The itricUy Anglo-Saxon an- 
thorides are silent on the aubjict, as well as respecting Eodward's bequest 
of the inheritance to Wlliam. 

* Their wivea, Joditb and the duchess Mathilda, were daughter* of 
Baldwin count of Flaadere. According to some accounta, Harold'* in- 
tended destination was Flanders ; to ntbers, that he went out for pleasure 
and was drlren on the coast or Ponthieu. See H. Hunt., who places the 
event in the twentj-second year of Eadward'i reign. See also W. Malm. 
Snorre, Harald Hardrida's Saga, c. 76. 

* iQgulph. Guil. Pictav. Eadmeri Hist. Novor. lib. i. Roman de Roa, 
e. 10557 sq. and II. 10fi87 sq. Fl. Wlgom. a. 1087. It is singular that 
neither William of Jumiiges nor Ordericos Vitalis makes mEDtion of the 
hostages. Hemingford calls the son of Sweyn, Otherin. 

* Goit. Pictav. Roman de Ron, d. 10737 sq. Goil.Gemet. Tii.c.31. Not 
so Eadmer, according to whom (what Wace also states) the king warned 
Uanild not to go to William. 

* So Carmen de Bello HastlDgcnsi, e. 295. 

" Annulus est illi testis conceasns, et enus, 
Qa« per te noeti misaa fiiiase eitn." 
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waa drives by a storm on the coast of Poothieu, made pri- 
soner by Guy, the count of that territory, according to the 
barbarous strand-law then prevailing, imprisoned in the castle 
of Beaurain, and liberated by the powerful intervention of 
duke William. Count Guy, who delivered his prisoner into 
the hands of William at Euj was rewarded for his compliance 
with lai^ donaUons, both in land and money. At Rouen 
Harold was honourably entertained by his pohtic host and 
rival, who expressed, and, no doubt, with sincerity, his joy in 
a guest so distinguished, and, at the same time, the envoy of 
his friend and relative, and in whom he hoped to find a faith- 
ful mediator between himself and the English nation. He 
also accompanied the duke to many tournaments, and on three 
or four expeditions against Conan, duke of Brittany, where 
his valour and courtly demeanour excited the admiration of 
the Normans. Before an assembly of the states, convened at 
Bonneville', Harold, no longer master of bis actions, not only 
took an oath of fealty to William, but, according to the testi- 
mony of persons present, swore to be William's representa- 
tive at the court of Eadward, to strive with all his power to 
secure for him the succession to the English throne, and to 
deliver the castle of Dover with ita well, and other castles in 
his earldom to the custody of Norman soldiers'. Harold 
hereupon, having received the duke's assurance that he would 
continue him in the possession of all his patrimony and power, 
and also the promise of Adeliza, one of his daughters, in mar- 
riage, that he would bestow the hand of his sister on a Nor- 
man nobleman, release Hakon immediately, and Wullhoth on 

> Oail. Pictav., bat Bayeax, accordii^ to Wace. 

* To increajK the eancUty of Harold's oath, and, conseqneatly, aggiavate 
the crime of perjury, shonld he violate it, William, we are told, canted him 
to swear on the relio of tho«e Mints that were held in the highest veneim- 
tion by the NormanB. It ia even said that William had them clandestinely 
brought in a tab, and covered with a poll, over which Harold, in ignorance 
of the holy thinga it contained, took the oath. See B. Hoveden. Ramaii 
de Ron, t>. 10624, and Maseres' note nt svp. — ^T. 
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hia aCNSsioa to thethrone*, departed for England loaded with 
preBents. Eadward heard with Borrow the intelligeace of 
what had passed in Nonnandy'. 

If Eadward, as William maintained, had really sent hos- 
tages to him as a guarantee for his succession to the throne, 
such a commission as that assigned to Harold is at any rate 
conceivable ; but William's pretensions were of the most fri- 
volous description, being derived merely from Emma, as sister 

1 Sach is Eadmer's accoaat, whicli bears in general traces of veracity. 
It is adopted by Simeon of Dnrhsm, s. 1066 ; Petei: Langton (Rob. de 
Bmnne) abo followi s similsr uamtire. AccordiDg to William of Ju- 
mi^es (vij. 31), William offered to give Harold with his daughter half the 
kingdom. Harold'i betrothment to Adeliza is not mentioned by William 
of Poitiets. Ordericat Vitalii (p. 49S) even mentions it as one of Harold's 
falsehoods with which he deceived king Eadward ; but (p. 673) speaks of 
another danghter, Agatha, as having been betrothed to Harold. 

* R. Hoveden. Guil. Oemet. and Maaerea, Selecta Monum. p. I IB, note. 
Harold's visit to Noimandy, together with the subsequent occurrences be. 
tween him and William, form the subject of the representations on tltat 
precioas and uniqua mouament, the Bayeui Tapestry, embroidered by 
MatUda.tbewifeoftlieConqDeror, or her namesake, the queen of Henry I., 
or her danghter of the same name. This wonderfiil piece of work, called 
" Ia toilette du due Guillaume," is 314 English feet in length and 19 
inches wide. It was formerly kept in the cathedral, but is now in the HAtel 
da Ville at Bayenx, and is every year exhibited in the cathedral. It has 
been amply described and illustrated, first by Montfancon, Monumenta de 
la Monarchic Frao^se, tt. i., ii., then by Lancelot in the M^oires de 
I'Acad^ie des Inscriptions, etc., t. ii. p. 535 (reprinted in Thierry, Histoire 
de la Conquite de I'Angleterre, t. i. p. 364 sq.}, Oocarel, Anglo-Norman 
Antiquities, and De la Rue, Recherches but I'Histoire de la Normandie. 
In essentials this tapestry accords with the Roman de Rou, and the one 
may not have been without influence on the other. Turner and Hiierry 
aeem to have been somewhat too lavish in their use of this monument, for- 
gettbg that an historical illustration of a work of art will not alone suffice 
to stamp it with the character of an historical authority. The papers of 
Messrs. Gurney, Amyot and Stothard in the Archeoiogia, voll. iviii. lix., 
declare (against the opinion of the abb^ De la Rne) for the higher antiquity 
of the tapestry. On the names occurring on it of Wadard, Turold and 
Vital, liegemen of the bishop of Bayenx, see Ellis, Introd. to Domesd. 
voh ii. p. 404. [Tbe last and only exact representation of the tapestry is 
that by the late lamented Mr. Stothard, eiecnted for the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and contained in the ' Monumenta Vetnata.' See also Dr. Dib- 
din's Tour, and ' Master Wace, his Chronicle of the Norman Conquest,' 
by Edgar Taylor, Esq., F.S.A.— T.] 
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of his grandfather, a rektioQBhip which, not to mention hia 
illegitimacy, could give him no hereditary claim on England. 
Equally groundless were the claims of Harold to a crown, in 
the bestowing of which the choice of the witan was restricted 
to the nearest fitting or worthy individual of the royal house. 
Now the nearest claimant was unqueationably the young 
setheling Eadgar, the grandson of Eadmuad Ironside : it 
appears, therefore, in the highest degree improbable that the 
king, who had called the lawful heir and his son from Hun- 
gary to the land of his fathers, should have bound himself to 
bequeath his crown to William ; though, while a fugitive at 
the Norman court, he might have suffered expressions to 
escape him, of which the duke may craftily have availed him- 
self in his intercourse with Harold. 

The dangers which threatened the future appeared still 
more formidable in consequence of an event fhiught with evil 
which took place about this time. Tostig, although the son 
of a Danish mother, yet, as a West Saxon, had found no wel- 
come in his province. He had, moreover, illegally levied a 
tax on his subjects, for the support of his hiredmen or hits- 
carls, and for the purpose of defraying hia vast expenses, 
which had been greatly increased by the extenuon of hia 
dominion and the princely connexions into which he had 
entered ; while at the same time he neglected to provide for 
the security of hia country, which during his pilgrimage had 
been ravaged by Malcolm of Scotland, in defiance of his oaths 
of friendship and fraternity'. For the maintenance of his 
power, Tostig had recourse to the most atrocious measures. 
At his instigation, but through the instrumentality of bis 
nster, queen Eadgyth, Gospatric, a noble thane of Northum- 
brian was treacherously murdered in the royal court, and 
Gamel' the son of Orm, together with Ulf the son of Polfin, 
were assassinated in his own chamber at York^. Soon after 

> Sim. Dnnelni. M. 1059. IO61. 

* Perhapa the vast land- owner whoM name mi freqnentl; occora in 
DomMd«f-bcM>k, among tbe holden T. R. E. (Tempore Rpgi* Edwaidi)- 

» Fl. Wigorn. a. 1065. 
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the feut of St. Michael, while ToBtig was with the king at 
Biytford, two hundred Northumbrians, led by Qamelbeara ', 
Dunstan the son of iEthelnoth, and Glonieom* the son of 
Heardulf, attacked the bi»M»rl8 of the earl, who £ed before 
them ; on the same day two captains, Amund and Raven- 
swart (Rcafanswart), were overtaken in their flight, and put 
to death without the walls of York, and on the day following 
above two hundred retainers of the court of Toatig, both 
Danes and English, were slaughtered on the north bank of 
the Humber. Toetig's treasures and arms became the prey 
of the insurgents, and in an assembly of the thanes of the 
country holden at York, he, with all his pernicious counsel- 
lors, were declared outlaws, and Morkere, the son of jfilfgar, 
was chosen to be their earl in his stead. Moricere, who did 
not decline the appointment, proceeded with the men of the 
shire and those of the shires of Lincoln, Nottingham and 
Derby to Northampton, where he was joined by his brother 
Eadwine end many Welsh. At Oxford they were met by 
Harold^, who, perceiving that the cause of hia brother was 
hopeless, and for the sake of the public tranquillity, undertook 
to accompany and support the petition of their delegates to 
the king, that he would confirm the nomination of Morkere. 
On this occasion Harold, it is possible, may have ill performed 
the duties of a brother ; it has even been asserted by his ene- 
mies that it was he who caused the banishment of Tostig'*, 
who seems also to have harboured that opinion : but how could 
Harold have wished to share the power of half England with 



' Peiliapi the Gamelbar of Doranday, k bolder in Yorkalure, T. R. E. 

» PoMibly Glunier. a holder in Yorkshire, T. R. E. 

» Sm. Chron. Fl. Wigorn. a. 1065. Oct. asth. 

* Order. Vital. " Heraldni ipaam eiulare compnlit." Of the enmity 
betwecD Harold and hit brother in their earliest yeais, tee Ailredi Vita 
Eodw. p. 394, which accoant has been transfioTcd by Henry of Hniitiiig< 
doD to their later years. The Norman partisan. Will, of Malnusbury, 
also expresKB himself very severely respecting Harold's conduct towsidi 
Tostig. 
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the house of Leo&ic ? The king seat Harold back to them 
with the graat of their demand, and to declare the renewal of 
the laws of Cnut'. Meanwhile the "Rythrenas" cruelly 
ravaged the country about Northampton, destroying the 
people aod driving off vast numbers of cattle, the effects of 
which devastation were seen and felt for many years afterwards. 
Tos^ seems to have made an attempt to maintain himself by 
force of arms, but being repulsed, fled with his wife JudiUi to 
Baldwin count of Flanders, and passed the winter at St. 
Omer's devising plans for the recovery of his earldom. 

During the same winter king Eladward died*. On his 
death-bed, at the earnest desire of his counsellors, he is said 
to have nominated Harold as hu successor^, a choice which 
he might have tbou^t the most beneficial to hia kingdom, as, 
in consequence of Tostig's banishment and the marriage of 
Harold with Eadgyth, the daughter of ^dfgar and widow of 
Griffith, the interest of that powerful noble was closely con- 
nected with that of the two other most powerful men in the 
country. 

The weak character of Bad ward had so manifestly displayed 
itself throughout his whole reign, that all his piety and good- 
ness were insufficient to acquire for him in the estimation of 
his people the character of a venerated sovereign ; at the same 
time the faults of his government do not seem to have ap- 
peared so glaring in the eyes of bis contemporaries, the other 
states of Europe being usually at that time governed more by 
a number of dukes and counts than by the sovereign himself, 
and more under the pernicious iufluence of an ambitious 
clergy than England was even under Eadward the Confessor. 

' Su. Chron. Fl. Wigom. 

* Su. Chron. Fl. Wigom. a. 10£6, Jan. 6th. Some MSS. of tbe Saxon 
Chrookle, by placing hii death in 1065, afford aa caAf example of the 
begiDDiDg of the year being reckoned from the 35th of March. 

■ See poem in the Sax. Chron. Fl. Wigora. Eadiner. Uiit. Eliens. I. ii. 
G.43. GniLPictav. (Maseres.p. 104uidiM(e.) Romaade Roa.f. lOSSOsq. 
Order. Vital. 
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If he did not personally engage in warfarej yet valiant com- 
manders gained victories in his name, which extended En- 
gland's power more widely than ever. Eadward, moreover, 
desired only the happiness and prosperity of his people ; and 
his WBS the rare gratification of having relieved them from all 
oppressive imposts. His administration of justice is without 
reproach. Hence it is expUcable, why the memory of the 
jHOus Eadward was held so dear by the Anglo-Saxons, and 
more particularly when contrasted with the preceding and fol- 
lowing reigns. The feir-haired, blue-eyed king was the last 
Anglo-Saxon sovereign of Cerdic and Woden's race ; the name, 
the laws, of Eadward the Confessor became, therefore, the 
symbol, as it were, of the whole Anglo-Saxon constitution. 

The surname of ' the Confessor ' was bestowed on Eadward 
in the btUl for his canonization of pope Alexander tlie Thirds 
about a century afler his death. The day after his decease 
his corpse was deposited in his newly-erected abbey-church 
of Westminster, where his tomb, though raised at a later 
period, and bereft of its decorations, still remains an object of 
deep interest to every cultivated mind, and to some, both 
natives and strangers from afar, even of fervent devotion, 

HAROLD THE SECOND. 

On the death of Eadward, the state of the kingdom appeared 
so perilous, in consequence of the pretensions to the crown to 
be apprehended from various quarters, that the adoption of 
measures for its safety called for the utmost celerity. As the 
end of the king had for some time been e^>ected, the chiefe of 
the realm had felt the more pressing necessity of being near 
him at the Christmas festival, and at the consecration of his 
new minster*. On the day of Eladward's fiineral, Harold was 
chosen king by the voices of all the thanes present at the 

' Ailred. de Vita Edwardi, p. 3»8. 
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court, of whom the moat infiuential were bis own relatiooB' ; 
a few only giving their Bufirago ia &T0ur of the Ktheliog 
Eladgar*. Aa the archbishop of Canterbuiy, Stigand, bad not 
been acknowledged by the pope, the coronation ceremony 
was performed by Ealdred, arcbbLibop of York^. On E^odgai 
ctheling, whose lawful pretennoQ to the crown could not, on 
account of his tender age, be taken into coosideralion, the 
earldom of Oxford was conferred. From the outset of his 
reigQ Harold, with greet rarcwnspection and actlTi^, took 
measures for the weliare of the kingdom, as be had before 
done for the province entrusted to bia administration. A 
strict dispensation of justice, the introduction of better insti- 
tutiona and laws, security on the public highways, the most 
xealoua anxie^ for the restoration of the military establish- 
ment, protection and favour to the clergy, — all this was ex- 
pected from, promised and actually introduced by a king, who 
bad long been prepared and qualified for bis exalted office. 
Of his capacj^ as a niter, of the vigour with which he deve- 
loped his talents, there ia, even among bis enemies, who have 

' Pl.TClgoni. "A totiui regni primatibni electtu." Hilt. Elient, lib. u. 
C.43, where everything concenung Harold, which Florence h»a not trens- 
Uted from tha 8. Chronicle, ia lo be found in the words of Florence. TTiit 
Harold did not get the cronn -f*""* the will of the chie^ of the nation, u 
Williun of Malmeabary and some Norman writers affirm (Wace excepted), 
who speak of Harold only to titter falsehoods to his prejadice, is roanifst 
from iht sapport which he «oon received. 

* H. Hunt. 

' The Normui wiiten, for the pnrposc of rapreaenting Um aa uticon- 
seaated, falaeljr assert that he was crownEd by Stigand ; to wit, William 
of Poitiers, p. 191, and from him Order, ^^tal. p. 493, the latter of whom, 
although he must have known batter, alto makea Toatig, as the elder arat 
of Godniac, to have been driven out of Weteei, his paternal inheritancr, 
b; the younger Harold. But the alanderoos goesip of the Normans ex- 
hibtts itaelf moat glaringly in repmentlng Harold and his brothers, not aa 
the loot of Oytha (whom dicy erroneously aflrm to have been the aiiter of 
Cnat), but of a second unknown wife ol Godwine : so Malmesbuiy, lib. ii. 
13. Florence (a. 1067} also errs in making her the sister instead of the 
ftther'e sister of king Sveod. Domeiday has " Gida (Ohida), mater He- 
rald! comitis." 
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striveo to impute to htm bo much tliat ii disparaging, only 
one, and that a favourable opinion '. 

In the north of the kingdom nn unfavourable disposition, 
excited by the adherents of Tostig, began to manifest itself; 
but the presence of Harold, who, accompanied by WulAtan, 
bishop of Worcester, bad hastened to York, effected a most 
beneficial change'. Tostig, seeing the impossibility, for the 
present, of realizing his own hopes of succeeding to the throne, 
had, it is probable, formed an alliance with his brother-in-law, 
duke William, and with the count of Flanders, in support of 
the pretensions of the former. So, at least, the Norman ac- 
counts lead us to conclude ; while the English and Northern 
chroniclers speak of transactions which raise the suppoution 
that Tostig, on being informed of William's fixed determination 
to make himself master of England, resolred to acquire the 
kingdom or, at least, a part of it for himself^. As early as 
April he appeared with a considerable fleet, including many 
Flemings, off the Isle of Wight, where he levied a contribution 
both of money and provisions, and thence, committing depre- 
dations along the coast, he directed his course to Sandwich, 
which, on the intelligence of bis brother's approach, he left, 
taking with him a number of sailors (butse-carls), some will- 
ingly, others by force. Harold, having in the meanwhile 
received information that duke William was also meditating a 
descent on England, had collected a larger army and fleet than 
had ever been seen in the country. After staying some time 
at Sandwich, for the purpose of seeing his fleet assembled, he 
proceeded to the Isle of Wight, there to keep watch on the 
preparations in the Norman ports, and distributed his land 
forces along the coast. During the summer and a part of the 

' Order. Vital, p. 493 B. "Erftteninnnsgiutudiiieet elcgsntiaviribiuqu 
corporii saimique audsda et lingtue facundw nKilti«qDi fscetii* et prabita> 
tibui admirabilis." See also Romsn de Rou, v. 10710 iq. 

' W. Main, de ViU S. Wulfatani. ap. Wh&rtoD, A. S. t. ji. p. 953. 

* AIm Adam. Br«m. iv. U. "Tbtti com sceptnim aibt nqitam 

sodiret," 

t8 
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autumn he remained there awaiting his enemy, but provisiona 
failing, he found himself compelled to disband his army^, 
Harold himself then returned to Loudon, whither he also 
ordered his ships to proceed, several of which perished in a 
atorm. 

Tostig, having sustained a repulse on the Isle of Thanet 
from Copsi his former deputy in Northumbrian, sailed with 
sixty ships to the mouth of the Humber, ravaged the territory 
of Lindsey, and slew many of the inhabitants, but was soon 
driven thence by the earls Morkere and £adwine, and aban- 
doned by his sailors^. With twelve small ships be now sailed 
to Scotland, where he and his found an hospitable reception 
from king Malcolm Ceanmore, with whom he continued 
during the summer. 

Tostig had vainly solicited the Danish king Svend to join 
him in en invasion of England, the former province of Den- 
maric*. With the king of Norway, Harald Hardr^da^, Si- 
gurd's son, a hero renowned in history and song for his ad- 
ventures and achievements in Europe and Asia, he was more 
successful. Tostig here appears to have represented himself 
08 the next entitled to the throne, and eldest son of Qodwine. 
To Harald he promised the half of England^. In the course 

' Sex. Cliroi]. a. 1066, S«pt. 8tli. " ^b wkb muma metsang agin." Fl. 
'WigorD. " victu deficiente." 

* GatmftT, V, 5164 sq. Cf. Sim. Daaetm. Hiat. Ecclea. DuDelm. col. 37. 
' Fl. Wigorn. 

* Adam. Brem.iv. 14. " Anglia DanisGx antiquo enbjecta eat." Snoire, 
1. C. c. 81. In the following chapteia orthta Saga, Snorre is a very valuable 
aathoritf, cloaely agreeing (a leif variationa in the Anglo-Saion Damea 
excepted) with the English eonices, and exclusiTely giving many intereatiDg 
particolars. 

* It ia aiDgolar that all the Engtisll aothorltiea, aa well as Ordericua 
Vitaliaand G^mar, (pveto this king the aamame of Harlagr or Harvagie, 
who had been dead a centary b'erore. [More singalar is it that the error to 
repeated in the Corpui HiatoHciun, p. 859, aofe '', a work conducted umler 
the direction of a royal commission. — T.] 

■ Theodor. de Reg. Nonreg. c. 2S. Snorre, lib.i. c. 77. SuoGramm. 
ed. Muller, p. 555. Order. Vital, p. 493 D. The Saxon Chron. aays, 
"Tostig him to beah and hia man wearS," Toitigtuimilttdlo him mtdbe- 
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of the summer a Norwegian fleet of three huDdred sail' wag 
fitted out, which was joined off the coast of Scotland by 
Tostig's little fleet and by that of their allies, the earls of the 
Orkneys, I^ul and Erling, the sons of Thorfiun, together with 
some Scottish and Dano-Irish ships*. In the beginning of 
September they landed at Scarborough, which town, after an 
obstinate conflict with the inhabitants, they bumt^. On the 
intelligence of the Norwegian invasion, Harold collected seven 
bodies of forces^ destined for the north, but was unable to 
arrive in time to support the earls Eadwiae and Morkere, 
who had been attacked near York by the Norwegians and 
Flemings^. In a bloody battle at Fulford on the Ouse, near 
Bishopstborpe, the field of which was shown for ages after^, 
the two earls were defeated with great loss, not only of the 
common people, but also of ecclesiastics % whose sentiments, 
like those of their archbishop, were in favour of Harold. A 
few days after this disaster, the royal army reached Tadcaster, 
where the fleet also assembled. The Norwegian king and 
Tostig having received hostages, promised peace end protec- * 
tion to the country, on condition that its warriors should 
march with them southwards, and co-operate with them in 
subduing the kingdom. Occupied with this design, they left 
the city of York, and, taking with them a hundred and fiify 
hostages, and leaving a like number of their own in the aty', 
proceeded to Stanford-bridge on the river Derwent. The 

ame hi* man. He other half might h&ve been dettined for WiUiam. Hun- 
tiogdoD hai, " Tosti subditoB est ci." Madaaiu Scotus, " Hualdns veoit 
in Angtiam regnaturos." 

' Sax. Chron. Fl. Wigorn. "plas quingentis magnis naviboa." So Sim. 
DuoeliD. Snoire Mya, " two hundred Norwegiaa ships of nar." 

* lie Scottish aid is not only probable io itself, but ia, at well (u th« 
Irish, mentioned by Adam. Brera. iv. 14. 

■ Snorre, c. 36. Mariuua Scotus. 

* Mariatius Scot, and from him Sigebert and others. 

* Sax. Chron. a. 1066, Sept. 30th ; Snorre, c. 88, who agree in the day. 

* Km. Donelm. H. Hunt. ' Marian. Scot. 
Fl. Wigorn. 
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Eoglisb ann; under Harold was gladly received at York, and 
on the 25th September* surprised the boatile forces at the 
before-mentioned place, at the moment when their leaderB 
were on the eve of returning to York, for the purpose of ap- 
pointing new ofGrials, granting fiefs, and appropriating to 
themselves the new conquest, in accordance with the practice 
of the most unlimited sovereigns. The jails I%ul and Eriing 
had been left behind with the ships, when Harald and Toatig 
on their march perceived clouds of dust eddying before them, 
which were interpreted by the tatter as eigoa of a body of 
friends marching to their aid. On recogniung th^n to be 
English troops, Tostig prudently advised the king, who was 
not armed for the conflict^ to retreat with all speed to the 
ships, and there unite with bis forces those which had re- 
mained behind under Paul and Erling ; but the bolder coun- 
•el of the Norwegian prevailed, and three rapid nders were 
despatched to bring up the reinforcement. Hardrida than 
caused his banner called "Landeyda" (the desolation of 
* lands) to he set up, around which he and all hia followen 
were stationed. The infantry were drawn up in one line, 
forming a hollow circle, with shield joined to shield, and 
their spears driven into the earth before them, in order to 
check the onset of the hostile cavalry : the light archers were 
placed wherever the enemy seemed to threaten an attack. 
As Harold advanced with hia stout band of Englisb foot and 
horse, he espied a Norwegian leader with a bright blue mantle 
and a glittering helmet, mounted on a black chai^er, survqr- 
ing the line. The Norwegian's horse stumbled and cast his 
rider on the earth, " Who," inquired Harold, " is that gigan- 

' AccoTiUng to the Chronicle, the battle wm fought nithta Ave ity* of 
the vigil of St. Matthew, or, accordiog to Florence, VII. Cal. Oct. ; haaee 
theerror of theNorinanivritera,VII. Oct. SoomlcSO) gives thecomct 
date, " Monday after St. Matthew ; " aud (c. 100} " nineteai day* befoie 
the battle of Haatings," which waa fought on tlu 14th Oct. 

■ Marian. Scot. "Araldam imparatam absque loricia invenit." Saxo 
Gramm. p. 556. " n^lectii corponim a ' 
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tic form who has fallen from his ateed?" On being informed 
that it was bis royal advenaiy, he exclaimed to his wairion 
about to begin the onset, and when a happy word is wont to 
make a deep impression, '* A stately man, but bis luck, yon 
see, has already forsaken him! ^' 

Tosljg had raised his banner in another part of the field. 
An officer with a detachment of twenty English thinga-^nen 
or hus-carls, both men and horses completely cased in iron, 
rode up and inquired for the earl, to whom he would deliver 
a message from his brother : " Know that I am he," said the 
chieftain addressed ; " King Harold," then continued the 
horseman, "sends you his greeting and this message: he 
offers peace and all Northumbria ; aye, and to secure you as 
a friend and ally, he would not deem a third of his kingdom 
too high a price." Tostig complained that this propossl had 
not been made at an earlier period, before so much blood bad 
been spilt, but, nevertheless, asked what indetonity awaited 
Harald, Sigurd's son, for the expense and trouble of the war. 
" Seven feet of England's earth, or as much more as his length 
exoeeds that of other men," was the answer of the hsmessed 
warrior. " Then ride back to your master, and let him arm 
for the fight ; for never shall it become a trutfafiil tmditioa 
among the Norwegians, that eail Tostig forsook their king in 
the land of his enemies. Together will we conquer England 
or die with honour." The Norwegian monarch, on being in- 
formed that the spokesman (a man of noble mien, whose firm 
seat had drawn his attention the more in consequence of his 
own disaster) was the king of England himself blamed the 
earl for letting so precious a booty escape fi«e. On whidi 
TosUg declared, that he would rather sacrifice his own life 
than that of him who came as a messenger of peace. 

' Snorre, c. 93, who also relates, that the Norwegian king, preKtring 
hU preseoce of mind, tmnedistcly cried out, "A fall forebodes luclt to 
tmvellerB I" Theodoric, on the oAer hand, says that he declared the fall 
to be a bad omen. 
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The attacks of the English cavalry were at first efiectively 
repulsed by the spears of the Norwegians, and they appeared 
as if inclined to retire from weariness ; when the desire rapidly 
to pursue and totally annihilate their adversaries caused the 
Norwegians to break their firm array, their wall of shields 
(Skildborg), and to rush forth individually ; seeing which, the 
English, inspired with new courage, wheeled about, and again 
vigorously assailed their enemies. The example of the Nor- 
wegian king, who with a berserker's fury destroyed all opposed 
to him, would probably have again inspired his followers, had 
not a fatal arrow pierced him in the neck, and instantly de- 
prived him of life. Tostig hereupon stationed himself by the 
Landeyda, having rejected a second of&r of peace made to 
him and the surviving Nornegiaoe, who refused bU quarter. 
Fighting with a lion's rage Tostig now fell, and the field seemed 
won for England, when Eysteinn Orri, the favourite of the 
alain Harald, to whom he had betrothed his daughter Maria, 
arrived with the warriors from the ships, and a third conflict 
began. The steadfast and desperate bravery of a Norwe^an, 
who had posted himself at the head of the bridge, checked for 
a short time the advance of the English, of whom, it is said, 
he slew forty with his battle-axe. No spear reached the 
practised warrior, till at length an English soldier stealthily 
passing beneath the bridge in a boat, was thence enabled to 
wound him mortally under the hauberk'. No valour of the 
Norwegians and their allies could now compensate for the 
want of order and discipline. Evening found the EiigUsh 
* victorious, and all the chief men of the Norwegians slain. A 
king of Ireland is also named among the fallen K The bleached 
bones of those who fell in tbb battle, one of the bloodiest ever 
fought on English ground, long remained as a memorial to the 

' Sut.ChrOD. Marianus ap. R. Higden. 

* Adun. Brcm. lib. i. Lambert of AtchafFenburg asys, "rex Anglo- 
Saxoniim tres regea cum infinito eorum exerdtu asque od intern eciOnem 
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passer-by of the murderous conflict that had there takeo place '. 
The apot was afterwards kaown by the name of ' Battle-bridge ' 
(Pons Belli]. Olaf, Uie son of the Norwegian monarch, and 
the bishop by whom he was attended, as well as Paul the jarl 
of the Orkneys, found a kind reception from the victor, and 
after having given hostages and taken oaths of amity, were 
with twenty-four ships and the remnant of the army permitted 
to return home. The booty which fell into the hands of the 
conqueror was very considerable, including, it ie said, besides 
three hundred ships, a quantity of gold that had been ac- 
quired by the Norwegian king dining bis wars in the East, 
and which now became the property of Harold of England, 
and subsequently of his successor', Harold's ill-timed par- 
simony, in reference to this treasure, disgusted and alienated 
from him many of hia adherents, at a moment when he most 
stood in need of true and efficient friends^. 

Harald Hardr&da had been accompanied from Norway by 
Elizabeth his queen and her two daughters, but whom for the 
aake of security he had left at the Orkneys'*. Toatig's trea- 
sures did not fall into the hands of the conqueror, having 
been left at Bruges in the custody of hia consort Judith. Her 
hand and wealth were afterwards (lO?!) obtained by Welf 
the Fourth, the son of Azo and Kunigunde, the founder of 
the younger line of the house of Welf, whose sons, Welf the 
Fifth and Henry the Black, poasessed successively the duchy 
of Bavaria, from which illustrious stock the present royal race 
of England derives its descent^ 

' Order. ViUl. p. 500. [ed.Maspres.p. 174. "LoCT» belli pertraiueunti- 
buH evidenter pfttet, obi magna congeries ossium mortuornm vsqne bodie 
jacet."— T.] 

* Sax.ChniD. Fl. Wigora.,wlio giveitwentyas the numberof ships in 
which they retarned. Anna!. Saio, aa. 1066, 1126, where Jadith i« cod- 
iidered the wife of Harald, and where the tradition ia also found, that the 
treasure came throngh her to the poiBession of Welf. 

' Marianusap. R. Higdeo. * Snorre. 

* Anonjrm. de Guelphie, also Chron. Uraperg, call Judith "regina." 
For Judith's foundations, interment at Weiagarteo, etc, see Grig. Guelphie. 
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Harold could not rejoice ia hie victory ; UDoertainty with 
regard to what might happen in the south of hia Idngdom 
filled him with disquietude. Duke William had, from the 
moment that brought him the tntelligeace of king fiadward'a 
death, been unremittingly occupied with the design of cod- 
quering a counby, of which, according to the uotionB pio> 
pagated by himself, he was the indiaputabU heir ; bat that 
neither he nor his barons cherished any very confident ht^tes 
of success, LB manifest on a close consideration of the manner 
in which the great work of the conquest of England began '. 
William was in his paric of Quevilly at Rouen, surrounded 
by knights, pages and esquires', and about to engage in the 
pleasures of the chase. He had just strung his bow, and 
delivered it to be borne by an attendant, when a messenger 
arrived bom England drew him aside, and informed him ot 
the death of Eadward and the accession of Harold to the 
^usant throne. At this intelligence, the duke became like 
one frantic, and instantly left the park. In his paroxysm he 
repeatedly fastened and unfastened his mantle, and, without 
spealdng to any one, or any one daring to speak to him, stept 
into a boat and crossed the Seine. On entering his hall he 
east himself on a bench, and covering bis face with a mantl^ 
rested his head against a supporL Thus he continued for a 
lengtli of time, to the astonishment of all, when tiie seneschal, 
William of Bretenil, die sonof Osbem' (Asbiom), entered the 

■ For ivhat follotn the Roman de Roa (v. 10063 iq.) b a wy nimble 
■ntltoritf, of which the Chrouique de Nonnandie (Bouquet, t. lui.) is little 
man tkan a •omcwbat amplified copy. 

* Romu de Rou, e. 10089 aq. 

" Mult Bveit od li chevaliers 
E dameisels et eiquiers." — T. 

■ William, sire or lord of firetenil, in thearrondiweiiiciit of Evren.was 
the ROD of the senesrhal Osbem of Crepon, soa of Herfiut, farother oC 
GuDOor, coDsort of duke Richard 1. OBbern married Emms (whose name 
w« lewti from Monast. Angl. t. vi. p. 1101), daaghter of Eremberge, the 
wile of RaoI. count of Ivrr, aon of Sprota, who, after the death of her firet 
hosband, duke William Loogsword, married Asperling, a rich Norman. 
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hall, and addreasiog him, urged him at once to divulge the 
cause of his afflictiou, particularly aa the oews of Eadward'a 
death was already begiuuiug to be the subject of conversation 
in the. streets of Rouen, Yielding to the representations at 
his seneschal, William despatched envoys to Harold, remind- 
ing him of bis engagements on oath, and calling on him to 
fulfil them. One of these, the marriage with Adeliza, had 
been cancelled by the hand of death. With William's de- 
mand Harold not only refused to comply, but, on receiving 
the defiance of his adversary, drove from the kingdom all the 
Normans established there, on whom king Hadward had be- 
stowed castles and fiefs '. For the purpose of deciding on the 
measures rendered neceasary by this state of things, William 
called a meeting of some of his chief barons, to wit, Robert 
count of EuS Roger of Montgomery", William of Breteuil 

Oibeni's brothen wen Hugo, biahop of Bsfeiu, mud Joho, bUhop of 
Avrenches, sfUrwuda arcbbiBhop of Ronen. BMides Williun «ad Roger, 
Osbern had aoother bod of his omo nanie, who ia 1074 became bishop of 
Exeter. See BUis, lotrod. i. p. 460, ii. p. 193. Enms died abbcM of St. 
Avsod at Rooen. Sea MonuL nt tap. [The word fiU, preGi«d to tbe 
name of su individuBl's father, did not at this period constitute tbe suniame 
of that iodividusl, bat wm naed merely to distJnguUh him from others 
bearing the same baptismal name, and ia neither more Dor lew than the 
affix ton of tbe Noithmeu translated into Franch, on the ad<q>tion t)t that 
tongue by the conqneroTB of Nevstria. Fitz (flltz, fllins) Osbera ii, there- 
fbre, eqoivalent to the Northern AabiitmsHm, and, in like maniiar, flti 
Walter, flu John, fiti Simon, fitr William, are identical with Wataoa, 
Johnaon, Simaon, Williamson. It may be presumed that otu names end* 
log in tm denote the descendants of Daoea settled in En^and before the 
Conquest ; while those with the preSi Filx indicate either desceodaiiU of 
the followers of William, or Eogliah who adopted the Norman nsage. 
Pwmanent tnnamiaaible auniames were Dot in use till a much later period. 
-T.] 

■ Roman de Ron, v. 1 1076 aq, 

■ Tbe Cooqaeror gare him the castler; of HMtings and extensive pot- 
seesioDS in Sussex. See Ellis, Introd. i. p. 463.~-T. 

■ Roger, sire of Montgomeri, and, in right of his wife Mabile, conot of 
Alenfon and B^isme. From William he received Sbropshire, tbe city of 
Chkhester and the castle of Arundel. See Rom, de Ron, ii. p. 196,M, Le 
Prevosl's note.— T. 
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(aftertrards earl of Hereford), Walter Giflkrd, lord of Lon- 
gueville', his own half-brothera, Odo, bishop of Bayenx, and 
Robert of Mortain*, Roger of Vieilles, lord of Beaumont-le- 
Roger^ and Ivo, sumamed ' au Cbapeau'% a brother-in-Uw 
of the duke. To these William communicated the erenta that 
had taken place in England, and his intention of crossing the 
sea, to avenge himself on the &ithlesB Harold ; being confident 
that, witii their concurrence, the aid of his people and the 
permisBioQ of God, it would be easy for him to recover his 
right. Hereupon the barons present unanimously declared 
their willingness to accompany him, and, if necessary, to 
pledge or even sell their lands for his service ; at the Bame 
time advising him to call a general assembly of fats nobles, 
and lay the whole case before tfaem. 

This assembly or parliament^ at which the whole body of 
the Norman nobility was present, took place at LillebonDe. 
The communication was listened to with tranquillity; but 
when William had left them to their own deliberations, many 
objections were raised, Qotwithstanding the earnest endeavours 
of William of Breteuil, both by argument and &ir speeches, 

' Id the aiTondiuemeiit of Dieppe. Hen 
and Aveline hia mite, slater of Gunnor. It 
who WM made earl of Bucldnghain. — T. 

* Odo ood Robert were uterine brothen of the Conqueror, being aons of 
Herlnin of CoDteviUe and Arlot the coocubine of duke Robert. Odo died 
at Palenno, on his way to the Holy Land. See Ellis, Introd. i. p. 376.— T. 

* Vieilles ia a small commune in the caaton of Beaumont, ammdiaae- 
ment of Bemay. Roger's ton became earl of Leicester on the giant of 
Henry I.— T. 

' Ivo, orlwun, al Chapel, according to Wace (e. 11144), married Mniid, 
a daughter of Herluin and Arlot, consequently a uterine aister of William : 
" E Iwnn manda al Chaprl, 
Ki it fame aveit Muriel, 
Seror li dus de par aa mere, 
E Herluin aveit k pere." 
No mentioD of this aUter occurs elsewhere, and William's aister Adelia, or 
Adelaide, waa married to Eudes, count of Cbampagoe. — T, 

* The expreaaioQ occur* on the occasion of the iosunection of the Nor- 
man peasanta. See Rom. de Rou, e. 6984. 
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to gain their concurreDce. They were poor, they said, and 
oppressed in consequence of many previous aids and imposts ; 
that no duke could command a N'orman knight, or even 
burgher to cross the sea, Harold, on the contrary, yias pos- 
sessed of great wealth, whereby he was enabled to take into 
his pay, friends, leaders and kings ; he bad, moreover, the 
largest fleet and numerous and most experienced seamen, 
whose skill and boldness had been proved in many storms 
and battles ; his land-army also was much larger than that of 
the Normans, who in the courae of a year could not bring to- 
gether the ships and rowere requisite for such an enterprise ; 
that so vast an undertaking waa beyond the power of the 
Roman emperor himself; the beautiful Normandy would be 
ruined by it'. So spake the majority, and solicited the elo- 
quent seneschal to submit their view of the matter to the 
consideration of the duke. The wily courtier undertook the 
commission, in the hope through artifice of securing their co- 
operation. At the head of the barons he announced to Wil- 
liam, as their unanimous resolution, that} as faitbiiil vassals 
they were ready for his advancement to leap into the ocean or 
cast themselves into a raging fire ; that they would cross the 
sea with him and double their services ; that he who accord- 
ing to his tenure should bring twenty knights, would on this 
occasion bring forty ; he who should serve with thirty, would 
now serve with six^ ; that for his own part he would fiimish 
sixty ships wetl-manned and armed. But the Norman baron- 
age was not to be so easily entrapped. They murmured loudly 
at the promises made for them by the seneschal, which were 
by many openly disavowed ; though what chiefly alarmed 
them was the mention of doubling their services, which 
might be turned into a custom, and be thenceforth regularly 
exacted. While the assembly was thus giving vent to ita 
adverse feelings in empty clamour, the duke withdrew, and 
sending for his barons one by one, solemnly pledged him- 
' Gail. Pictav. H.Hunt. Romande Ron, ti.lll?* sq. 
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Mlf, that whatever they might do for hU Berviee beyond the 
terms of their tenures, should be for their advantage, and 
never be made a precedent for the future. Each one then 
stated the number of men and ships he could send, which the 
duke instantly caused to he registered. According to the 
account which Wace, in his childhood, heard fVom his &ther, 
the number of ships was six hundred and ninety-six. With 
this number the lists still extant nearly accord of the contri- 
butions of the several great barons. The number of three 
thousand, which is also stated, can hardly be other than a 
gross exaggeration, even if the smallest boats are included in 
the computation ', Having assured himself of the support of 
his states, hy their oaths sworn at the castle of Burea", the 
duke sent into the neighbouring countries of Brittany, Maine, 
Anjou, Ponthieu and Boulogne', inviting knights and soldiers 
to join his standard, and promising lands, or rich r 
money and costly gifts to all, in the event of hia i 
The greatest exertions were now made for the construction of 
vessels, and in collecting arms and stores from sU quarters. 
The difltrences viith Brittany bad been triumphantly ter- 
minated. Alain Fergant, count of FeDthievre*,and bis brother. 



■ RoRuui df Rou, V. 11664. The Hat in T&jrior (on Gavelkiod), klso io 
Ljrttleton'i Henry II. b. i. kppend., and io Correctioot and Addttiooa to 
Wace, t. ii. p. 631, saya 7S1 shipB; or, according to the edition in the 
Reporta of the Record Comraissioners (1819 fol.), 77G. The Chronique 
de Nomiandie aays, " EK)7 grandei neft. Bant Ii menu vaiuelin." William 
of Poitien gives no number, but William of Jumiiget (vii. 34} 3000. The 
liatfl of Wace and Taylor differ widely from each other ; according to the 
former, bishop Odo gave only 40 ships to bis brother, according to the 
latter, 100 ; and tbe bishop of Mans, who, according to Wace, supplied 30, 
is not mentioned in the Taylor MS. 

* Guernea del Pont de S. Mai. 

' Ordericus Vitalis tnentions also Burgundians and other Cisalpiues ; 
whence Thierry epealis of Piedmonteae. Guy of Ainieas (o. 359) goes attU 
further, and bnnga into the field " Apulua et Calaber, Siculua quibua Jacula 
fervent," meaning possibly some Normaoswho had returned from the south 
of Italy. 

' Cf. Dara, Hist, de Bretagne, i. 106. This Alain Fergant (Rom. de Rou, 
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the count of Leon, both sons of the count Eudes of Brittany, 
the sires of Dioiin, Vitry, RooL of Gael', Eustace, count of 
Boulogne, and many others, from the above-mentioned coun- 
tries, obeyed the call. William also relied much on the sup- 
port which he hoped to receive fix>m the French king, Philip 
the First, with whom he had an interview at St. Germer; but 
the youthful monarch, on the earnest representationB of bis 
barons, who viewed with feelings of jealousy the prospect of 
such an increase to the power of their feilow-vassal, not 
only refused to aid, hut even endeavoured to thwart him in 
his undertaking ; though without sufficient forethought as to 
the consequences of success on the part of William, to induce 
him by a timely alliance with Harold to spare the French 
territories from almost incessant war for ages to come. Even 
the duke's ftither-in-law, count Baldwin the Fifth of FIsnders, 
because no determined share of the country to be conquered 
was assured to him, abstained from a direct participation in 
the expedition ; although, to favour William, he deceived 
Harold by false accounts; and the Fleming ever active, 
equally qualified by nature for all the arts of peace and war, 
was no more lacking in this instance than in any other con- 
spicuous enterprise of the middle age'. 
To the emperor Heniy ako, and to Svend, king of Sen- 

V. 1279(>) moat not be confounded with the coDtemporery duke of BntUny, 
who also bore both these names. 

' Sire of Gari, or Gaidn-, and Mootfort in Brittany. ThU chieftain re- 
, c«iTed from William the county of Norfolk ; but bebg dUconteuted with 
the king, who disapproved of his marriage with Emma, a daughter of Wil- 
liam fitz Osbern. he married her during the absence of the monarch, and 
entered into a conspiracy with Rog^r fitz Osbem, his brother-in-law. 
Being beu^ed in Norwich, he escaped and returned to Brittany, and joined 
the first crusade, in which he lost his life. See Roman dc Ron, v. 136S7, 
and M. Ptuquet's note, also Ellis, introd. i. p. 471.— T. 

' Domesday mentions the nephew of William, Gilbert of Ghent, Drogo 
of Berreire, the Flemings Hngo, Odo, Walter, Winemar, etc. William, it 
ii said, paid to his father-in-law, and afterwards to his son, Baldwin VI., a 
pension of three hnndred marks of silver yearly, for his scrrices, which was 
continued to his son Baldwin. See W, Malm. lib. t. 
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mark, the duke applied for aid ; both of whom seem, how- 
ever, to have ^venhimaasuraDces which were never realized'. 
In pope Alexander the Second William found a most valu- 
able ally. By the expulsion of Robert, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the court of Rome was already ill-disposed towards the 
son of Oodwiae : and the Anglo-Saxon clergy themselves 
complained bitterly not only of Harold's parsimony^ but 
even of his many spoliations of church property. For the 
former affairs of William, the celebrated Lanfranc had been 
bis agent at the papal court, where he had tefl behind the 
moat favourable disposition towards his prince, and which 
appeared still more prominent amid the complaints brought 
against the sacrilegious and pegured usurper. Giselbert 
Grus, canon and archdeacon of Lisieux, brought William's 
charges against Harold before the papal court, for which ser- 
vice he' was rewarded with the bishopric of Evreux*. Harold, 
on the other band, neglected to justify himself before the 
popcj and Alexander sent to his rival a consecrated banner 
richly ornamented, on which were represented the cross and 
the figure of an armed warrior, together with a ring, contain- 
ing a hair of St. Peter, in token, as it were, of the divine and 
papal investiture of the land to be conquered. The arch- 
deacon Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory the Seventh, showed 
himself favourable beyond others to the interests of the duke, 
in the expectation of increasing the influence of the church 
of Rome in England, and effecting the restoration of St. Peter's 
penny ; it, moreover, appears that he procured a ball of ex- 
communication against Harold^. 

> Guil. HcUv. ' See the pToah id EUu, Introd, i. p. 312. 

» Order. Vital. 493 B. 

* Epiat. Gregorii ap. Bouquet, t. liv. p. 648. Harold's exconnnanication 
is meutioDed in the Chroniqne de Normandie, which here does not alto- 
gether agree with the Roman de Rou : the latter apealiB of it, but later 
(v. 123&3). Harold'a reAual to restore archbiahop Robert afforded a pre- 
teit for this proceduie, of which the sender of the conaecnited banner 
would hardly fail to avtui bimaelf. 
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At length, in the month of August, the fleet asseinbletl at 
the mouth of the little river Dive' and in the neighbouring 
porta, where it was detained during several weeks, waiting 
for a favourable wind to waft it across; when a breeze spring- 
ing up from the west, it sailed to St Valeiy-sur-Somme, 
where for four weeks they were again detained hj contrary 
winds. An unhoped>for ftvourable moment for landing, 
while Harold and the English fleet were far distant from the 
southern havens, had passed by ; sustenance for an army of 
more than fifty thousand warriors was becoming scarce, and 
the strict disciphne which had been observed it was hardly 
poswble longer to maintain*. The soldiers begun to show 
signs of impatience, to condemn the object of the enterprise, 
and to set forth its dangers. The duke now caused the shrine 
of St. Valery, the patron of the town, to be borne in a pro- 
cesrion, for the purpose of amusing and encouraging the dis- 
contented masses. The next sunset brought the long-desired 
wind, and the impetuous duke sent his heralds to summon all 
the warriors to the shore and on board of the ships with the 
ufanost speed. At the iirst appearance of twilight, a lamp from 
the mast of the ducal vessel announced the moment for de- 
parture, the trumpets sounded, and the rising sun saw before 
the refreshing breath of the dawning twenty-seventh of Sep- 
tember the swarm of innumerable ships spreading over the 
roadstead and moving away to sea. The ship which bore the 
duke and the consecrated banner was called the Mora, and 
was a present from bis consort, the duchess Mathilda. At 

> Tb« Dite is a little liver which rnns iata the sea a few miles to the 
east of the greater river Ome, upon which the cily of CaeD is situated. 
Mueres' note on Guil. Pictav. p. 106. -T. 

* Guil. Pictav. p. 197 B. (Maserta, p. 106), " Stipendio ipsiua millia 
militum quinqusginta alebaotur :" and, " Militibus et hospitibDB abunde 
luniptuB miDistrabatur." At p. 199 D. (Maseres, p. 112) William's war- 
riors are estimated at 60,000. OrdericusVitalis.p.SOOB. (MaMres.p.l^l). 
perhaps without authority, gives the anonat at " quinquaginta millia mili- 
tum cum copia peditom." 

VOL. II. O 
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the mast-head was a gilded vane, and on the jirow was the 
image of a bo; in brass ready to let fly an arrow from a bended 
bow '. During the night the faat-sailing ship of the impatient 
duke had far outstripped the others, and on the following 
morning the sailor at the mast-head, on being questioned 
whether the other ships were in sight, answered, that sea and 
sky were alone to be seen. Whereupon, having ordered the 
anchor to be cast, William with a cheerful countenance par- 
took of an abundant repast, attended by its usual concomitant 
of spioed wine, and promised his men that all the othen 
would by the &vom- of God soon arrive in sight. On being 
again questioned, the sailor answered, that four vessels were 
in sight ; and to the third inquiry, he exclaimed, that the 
number of masts and sails in sight appeared like a dense 
wood. With boisterous joy the anchor was now weighed, 
and the Mora with a part of the fleet safely reached Fevensey^ 
while the others arrived at Hastings. This memorable event 
took place on St. Michael's day 1066, one thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-one years alter Julius Csesar had led his 
Romans, and about six hundred and twenty-one years since 
Hengest brought his Saxons to take poasession of the coun- 
try. An army now landed of at least sixty thousand men, 
inured to war&re, eager for boo^, and under a leader of de- 
termined valour and never-foiling presence of mind. When 
William stept on shore he fell forwards ; the bystander* were 
appalled at the omen, but the duke instantly restored their 
courage, exclaiming, " By God'a splendour I I have seized 
England with my two hands'." A Norman then ran to the 

■ Roman deRou, o. 11593 sq. In the MS.of Tftflor(oD Oavelkind) it 
is «ud that the child at the prow was of gold, attd pointed with its right 
fore-flnger to England, and with his left band held an ivory horn to his 
mouth. Se«Add. and Correct, to Wace, t. ii. p. 833.— T. 

* Roman de Ron, c. 11711 sq. Malmesbury (iii. 1) ascribes the speech 
to a warrior standing by, and fVora him Matt. Paris ; whereby, as in similar 
deviations, a variety of sources may be recognised. In the Hist. Abbat, da 
Ikllo (Monast. Angl. t. iii. p. 240} the saying is g^ven to William of Bra- 
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nearest hut, from which having plucked a handful of the 
thatch, he presented it to the duke, saying, " Sire, receive the 
seizin, the country b yours^." 

The Norman Robert the son of Wimarce, who, as we have 
seen, ah'cady held large possessions in England, now commu- 
nicated to his relatioti, William, the intelligence of Harold's 
victory at Stanford-bridge, warning him, in terms bordering 
on contumely, against the formidable force ready to assail 
him, and counselling him to hold himself for the present 
within his entrenchments". The answer of William was 
simple and dignified. He would not, he said, defend himself 
behind either entrenchment or wall, but would fight -mtk 
Harold without delay, though his force, instead of sixty thou- 
sand, were only ten thousand men. His ships he ordered 
to be drawn on shore, to be dismantled and placed under se- 
curity ; that neither the cowardly might use them for flight, 
nor the English fleet eawly get possession of them ^, 

Harold was celebrating at York bis victory over the Nor- 
teuil. [Before William left the Somcae, he had been told by an utrologer 
that he would accompliah hia object withont aaj fightinf, and that Harokl 
would become his liegeman. On his landing, the doke inquired what had 
become of the soothsayer, and on being informed that he was drowned, 
"It matters little," said he, "for he must have been a poor diviner about 
me, who could divine so little about himaelf." See Roman de Ron, 
V. 11673 aq.— T.] 

' Roman de Ron, e. 11731. 

' Gull. Fictav. Maseres, p. 11!. " Advenna quem non amplios tnos 
qnam totidem despectabiles caoea ntimo valere." 

' So the doubtful itary in the Romau de Rou («. 11731 oq.) and in tb« 
Hist. Abbet. de fiello seems explicable, viz. that William, immediatelf on 
hia landing, caused the ships to be destroyed. William of Poitiers speaks 
of the " custodia navium," but makes the duke say, " Ad effugiam nnllam 
viam patere ; cum hioc anna, et inimica iguotaque tegio obsistant, illinc 
pantos et anna." From the Carmeu de Bello. Hast., it may be inferred 
that the ships were not destroyed : 

" Litora custodts metuens amittera naves, 

McBnibus et munis, caatraqne ponis ibi." n. 141 sij. 
" Est mare post tergum, maris est iter ad remeaudum 

Pergrave, quod vobis frntpiu et mira negal." e.4fi& sq. 
See also Taylor's ' Master Wace,' p. 330 note. 

U8 
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vegiao king and Tostig, wheo a messenger, who had ridden 
day and night from Hastings, brought him the intelligence of 
William's landing and of the magnitude of his army. Com- 
mitting the booty he bad gained to the custody of Ealdied, 
arohbisfaop of YoA, Harold proceeded with the utmost speed 
to London, taking the meroenaries with him, and having is- 
sued orders for the assembling of the general levy. But this 
force could never be armed and put in motion with any cele- 
rity, nor could Northumbiia be left without a military force, 
the command of which he intrusted to the vice-gere& Meiv 
leswaia'. His brothers-in-law, the earls Eadwine and Mor- 
kere, and others^, remained behind, holding themselves, it 
would seem, not unintentionally aloof from a contest, the 
cause of which was approved of aeitber by them nor by Ha- 
rold's own sister, the widow of Eadward^, the success of wbi(^ 
they doubted, and a result of which favourableto Harold they, 
perhaps, did not wish^. Hence it would seem that the num- 
ber of men, which he had to oppose to the Xormans, was 
considerably under a hundred thousand, and by so much the 
more admirable appears the tinnnesa with which he rejected 
William's demand to deliver up the kingdom, made through 
a monk of Fecamp, Huon Margot, and also a subsequent pro- 
posal, that he should surrender the crown to William, retaior 
ing for himself the land beyond the Humber, while his bro- 
ther Gyrth should possess all the territory that bad been 
governed by Oodwine^, Two other proposals, viz. to engage 
with the duke in single combat, or to leave the decision of 

' Gainuu-, e. S25S. See EUw, Introd. ii. p. ISS. 

* See the L^ieod of Wtdtham, MS. Cott. Julius D. vi. cap. SO. 
■ Gnil. Pictsv.p. 199- 

* Fl. Wigom. h. a. " comites Eadwinut et MorcaruR, qui te cum suis 
certamiiii lubtraxere," etc. Rotnan de Rou, c 19877 : 

" D'attre li Humbte u'i Tint gairn, 
Quer cil orent aitres sifaireB ; 
Duieiz (i.e. Norwegians) lea oreut damagiei. 
E Tosti let out empiriez." 

* Roman de Rou, v. 13254 aq. uul v. 13334 sq. 
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the quarrel to the pope, he also rejected, fearing the former 
possihlyin the unconfessed consciousness of an oath thought- 
lessly or faithlessly takeu and violated, as a species of ordeal 
or God'a judgement. Even Oyrth was influenced by a simi- 
lar apprehension, and besought his broUier to absent himself, 
and leave those to command in the approaching conflict who 
were free of bU oaths and obligation to the Norman; he with 
his brave countrymen would fight for him ; if he fell, Harold 
still survived to avenge him, and rally the ihgitives'. 

Harold had also sent a monk to the Noiman camp, for the 
purpose of conveying to William his own sentiments with 
regard to their quarrel, and of demanding his immediate de- 
parture from the kingdom'. The crafty duke was engaged 
in inspecUng and securing his ships, when the arrival of the 
monk was announced to him. Pretending to be the confi- 
dential friend and a chief officer of the duke, through whom 
alone access to the tatter could be obtained, 'William succeeded 
in drawing from the monk the entire substance of his errand; 
but, manifesting a striking contrast to Harold, who is aiud to 
have received with scorn and anger, and even to have mis- 
used a messenger sent to him by his adversary, WilUam, 
having prepared his answers, gave a formal reception to the 
message, by which Harold denied every claim of William to 
England founded on the earlier gifl; of Eodward, and sup- 
ported his own right by the lost testament of the deceased 
kii^; urging at the same time, that, from the period of Au- 
gustine's mission to England, it was the customary law of the 
country to hold sacred the last bequest of the dying, William 
could not gainsay this, but appealed to the earlier gift, which, 
as he asserted, had been confirmed and sworn to by the nobles 
of the realm, the archbishop Stigand, the earls Godwine,Lco- 
fnc and Siward, a declaration which it was difficult to refute, 

' W. Malm. i. 1. Order. Vital, p. 600. For the Norman Teraion of this 
pMWge see Roman de Rou, v. 131S0 aq. 
* Guil.Pictav. Msseres, p. 112. Romui de Ron, v. 11949. 
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u all the three earla nRmed had long been daul, and Siward 
even before the letum of Eadgar aetheling, but which dwajs 
appears obnoxious to suspicion'. More favourably it seemi 
to speak for William, that he ofiered to submit their difference 
to the decision «ther of the Norman or English law, and hy 
that decision to abide ; a proposal in which, consideriDg the 
indubitable incapalnlity of the king to dispose of his Idngdom, 
may possibly be perceived only William's confidence in the 
aversion of many of the nobles to Harold. 

The Noimans bad in the meanwhile strongly enbvnohed 
themselves near Hastings, and from thence had so mercilessly 
ravaged the neighbouring cotmtry, that for twenty years after- 
wards it lay waste and desolate*. The intelligence of this 
devaatatioQ added wings to the speed of Harold, and on the 
IStb of October he joined hie army, which had advanced by 
rapid marches and encamped on the hills near Hastings, ha- 
ving been reinforced by a body of troops sent by the Danish 
king Svend". But hardly half of the army that had marched 
from all parts of England to oppose the hated foreigners waa 
gathered bother, and the Danes proved altogether useless, 
declaring that against duke William himself they would not 
fight. Harold had despatched a fleet of seven hundred sail 
to the southern parts, to keep vratch on the ships of William, 
in the fallacious hope of cutting off the retreat of his van- 
quished enemy*. It was his wish to surprise the Normans 
by an attack in the following night, or by the break of day. 
His Anglo-Saxons and mercenaries fortified themselves with 

' Among the enormons lies b^ whicli the history of tbia period i» espe- 
ci«Uy distiafiii*h«d, thtt of bishop Quy stutds pre-eminent, vii. 
" AnglonuD gvnitor (Wilhelni tc.) tub jugft colla dedit." 

Carmea d« BcUo Hut.c. 333. 
which implies th&t Robert the Devil had aJreadT achieved the conquest of 
England. 

* See the proofs in Ellis, Introd. i. p. 314 tq. 

* Guil. Hctav. p. 201 D. Maseres, p. 13S. "Cojuosb auxilia miserat eis 
coguata terra Danonim." 

< Guil.Pidav.l.c. CannendeB.H.ti.aigsq. 
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mest Bod drink, wad throughout the aigfat were to be heard 
among them eounda of revelry and the usual drinking cries. 
The Normana had not expected the arriv^ of Harold, and a 
conaidenble detachment of them had on that day gone out in 
search of provisiona. William was, however, soon apprised of 
the event, and made arraogementa against a surprise, a* well 
n for the battle to be expected on the following day ; and 
alao prepared himself and his foUowen by spiritual exercises, 
aausted b; the bishops of Bayeiix and Coutances, and many 
Norman ecclesiastics'. The duke himself partook of the holy 
euchaiist. At break of day be made a speech to his army, in 
which be expatiiUed on the wrongs inflicted on his people 
by tiie treacherous English, particidarly the massacre on St. 
Brioe's day, and the murder of MUted with bis Norman fol- 
lowers, through the instrumentality of Godwine. In this he 
was interrupted by William fitz Osbem, who riding up on a 
hoi;se covered with iron, reminded him that it was time to 
arm for the conflict*. His hauberk being brouf^t, William, 
in placing it over his head, turned t^e back to the front, when 
perceiving the countenances of those around him manifesting 
ugns of alarm, he declared to them his disbelief in omens, 
adding that the hauberic which was at first wrong and then 
set right, betokened, if anything, that he, who till then had 
been but a duke, was about to be turned into a king^. He, 
nevertheless, yielded to the pious notions of his time, by 
hanging about his neck, as true and invincible supporters of 
his cause, the precious relics on which Harold had perjured 

■ Gnil. IHcUv. I. c. Maaeres, p. 137. Romtn d« Rod, e. IMDl. W. 
Malm. i.). 

' Of William's apeecb we have three pretended report!, alt difftoing (Vom 
each other, viz. in W. of PoitiEra <who does not, however, give it as au- 
thentic), io Wace, and in H. of Huntingdon. With respect to the day, 
diat of St. CalixtuB, the Anglo-Saion and Norman writers agree ; Florence 
only, in general bo trustworthy, and Hemingford place it on the 22nd of 
Oct., while Florence's account, that Harold reigned nine months and M 
many days, agrees with the common one. 

■ Guil.Picttv, Roman de Rou, e. IS03S aq. W. Mdm.i. I. 
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himself. It was now an important consideration to whom the 
charge of bearing the consecrated banner should be given. 
William had ot&red it to Raol, or Ralph of Conches, and to 
Walter Giffiird, both of whom had declined the post, from 
nnwillingness to renounce their share in the battle. It was 
at length assigned to the custody of Tostein (Thorstein), aon 
of Hollo, Buroamed le Blanc, from the Pays de Caux, who re- 
ceived it with thanks and bore it gallantly' ; on which account 
his kindred had quittance granted them of all service for their 
inheritance, which their heirs were privileged to hold for ever. 
The sacred banner was placed in the third divtuon, consisting 
of Normans, and commanded by William himself. The ftrat 
body, under Roger of Montgomery and William iitz Usbem, 
comprised the warriors of Boulogne, a number of Picards and 
the mercenaries ; the second, commanded by Alain Fergant 
and Aimery, viscount of Thenars, consisted of the men of 
Poitou, Brittany and Maine. The Norman army excelled 
that of the English chtetly in its cavalry, an arm in vrhich the 
latter were greaUy deficient^ and also in their welt-trained 
bowmen. The English were for the most part armed with 
battle-axes, in the use of which they were particularty expert ; 
but many of them were wholly unprovided with strictly mili- 
tary weapons, and armed only with maces, iron forks, slings 
and clubs. Drawn up in close wedge-shaped array, in an ad- 
vantageous position on an eminence, surrounded with pali- 
sades, and covered by th&r shields, they vrere protected as in 

■ Romtu) de Ron. n. 1277) . Order. Vital, p. 501. ElIU, lotrod. i. p. 497> 
[" Ce Horn de Toastain mt devenu le nam de fvnille d'une niaison noble 
et distJDgu^ de la HaQte-Nomutndie, qui, enm^moiredecettecircoaaUoce 
de )b bataille d'Hastinga, a pria poor snpporta de aes armea deai aogca 
tenant chacuD nne buiniire." M. Le Prevoal'e note. — T.] 

' 11k«r enemy, Guy of Amiena, aaya of the Angla-Saion* {Carmen de 
B.H.e.369Mi.). 

" Nescia gem belli aolamina spemit equorum, 

Viribus et fidena hierct humo pedibua ; 

Et dems ease mori HUmmtuu dijndicat armig. 

Sub jnga ne telliu tranaeat alteriua." 
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a fortress'. The standitrd and the guard of the king and bis 
brothers -were intniBted, oa their right, to the men of London ; 
the Kentish men were posted in the foremost rank, that, ac- 
cording to their ancient privily, they might strike the first 
blow. The Normans moved forwards, and Harold calmly 
and boldly awaited the attack ; but, on beholding the dense 
masses, particularly of cavalry, which displayed themselves, 
bis presence of mind forsook him, as he had not looked for 
such vast multitudes, and, deceived by a letter from Baldwin, 
count of Flanders, had least of all expected to behold such a 
numerous cavalry. The . war-cries of the Anglo-Saxons, 
" Holy-rood, God Almighty," were now to be heard, and in 
an instant the battle raged at three points ; trumpets, comets 
and horns resounded from the hills ; the Normans commenced 
the onslaught. The first stroke was stricken by a gallant 
knight, renowned alike for valour and for song, who rode 
forth singing the song of Charlemagne, Roland and Oliver, 
and the paladins who fell at Roncevalles. By the army he 
was known by the appropriate name of Taillefer. He had 
besought the duke to grant him this boon, and putting spurs 
to his horse charged before all the oth^^. TVith his lance he 
pierced an Englishman and stretched him on the earth, then 
drawing his sword, he struck another, crying to those around 
him to lay on. In the tumult which ensued the gallant 
minatrel was surrounded by the English, and fell in the mSl^^ 

' William of Poitiers spe&ks of the " ligniB imposita »aitt " projected bf 
^e English, meoDing, perhaps, thereby ponderong stoties cut from ea^oes 
on the beads of the enEiny. See Mttterea, p. 138.— T. 

' RoRian de Ron, v. 1314<> »q. Carmen de B. H.c. 391 sq., where he is 
called "bistrio," and "Incuor/erri, mimas cognomine dictaa." [UantiDg- 
don aay« of him, " Qnidam vera oomine Taillefer dadum anteqaam coirent 
bellatores, eiuilbus jacLatia liideua coram gente Anglonua, dum in earn 
omnes atopereot, quendam vexiUifemm Anglorum ioterfecit. Secondo 
umiliter egit. Tertio Idem agena et ipse interfectus e«t." It may, per- 
faape, be regarded as a proof of Wace'B general veracity that he omits the 
sleight-of-hand feats ascribed to Tullefer to be found in Gsimar, who 
(0.5371 sq.) rriates, that afterhavingthrowDhis lance on hi^ three times, 
catching it each time by the point, he cast it the fonrth time among the 
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The fear oaused by this daring achievement waa fsvounble to 
the first onset of the Normans, who were, however, soon 
driven back by the strong arm of the Anglo-Saxons ; the sd- 
vaociog infimtry was thrown into disorder, and many of the 
Norman cavalry fell into a concealed trench. Qnat as the 
valour WHS of individual Normans, indefatigable aa bishop 
Odo' and other men of eminence approved themselves, botii 
in animating speeches and obstinate conflict, yet the greater 
unity and order of the Anglo-Saxons prevailed. The whole 
left wing of the Normans, forming the first body> and com- 
posed of the Bretons and mercenaries, fled ; then alio the 
third, the Qower of the army, led by William himsel:^ who 
waa no longer to be seen. The noble Spanish charger, a pre- 
sent from a king of Spain, which had been brought to him by 
Walter GiSard on his return from St James of Compostella", 
waa wounded by the spear of Gyrth, when he was compelled 
to take by force the horse of one of his Mancel knights' ; two 
other horses were also slain under him, and it waa generally 
feared that he also was ilain. From amid the hostile multi- 
tude he was rescued by count Eustace, and it was now that be 
displayed the coolness, the energy and the rapid glance of a 

English, of wh<Hn be woimded one in the hodj. He then drew his sword, 
remdcd a hw paces, threw that op also three timet, then rushed st ftill 
•pMd wnMl the EDflish, wounded uumj, but si length fell uoder s showtr 
cd! miisiles. Binott de S'< More also mcations that he viu slain. — T.J 
The miiutrelg of that time olten adopted warlike names, as BriK-tSle, 
Fierabras, Tonrne-eD-fuite, etc. 

' WMeCB.13243sq.}iDformBusthat"Odesliboencorunei" (toosnr^), 
bishop of Bayeux, eihorted them to stud firm. He is detcribed as wew- 
iDg a hauberk over his alb, mounted on a white horse, and carrying ■ nucc. 
His figure is conspicuous in the Bayeax tapestry. — T. 

* Roman de Rou, v. 12673. The horse had probably been sent to him 
by the king of Gallicia, to whom his daughter Agatha or Adelaide had been 
giTTO in marriage, after having been engaged to Harold. Sy Ordericui 
Vitalis (lib. v. p. G79) we are infonned that she died of grief for the loss of 
Harold before she reached her new destination. See M. Le Prerost'i note, 
also Taylor's ' Master Wace,' p. 83, Maserea, p. 103, and Mr. Amyot's pap«r 
in the Arohaologia.— T. 

* Carmen de B. H. o. 471-533. 
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eonBiimmate oommftnder. With casque thrown off he hur- 
ried to the fU^tiveB, showiog to all that he still hved, and 
felt confident of auccesB ; exhorting them not to forfeit th^ 
share in the victory, and shamefulljr consign themaelveB to 
inevitable deatruction. Scarcely had he brought these to a 
stand, and turned them against the English, when some 
thousands of the latter found themselvea hemmed in between 
the rallied fugitives and the second division of the N'ormans, 
which the duke, on perceiving the wild impetuousness of the 
punuers, had ordered to press forward between the latter and 
their mun body. The English, hopeless in their sbraitened 
position, were now unmercifully slaughtered by the arrows, 
spears snd swords of their numerous enemies, and the attack 
was immediately directed against their main body. On peiv 
oeiving that his archers shot too low, and did but little execu- 
tion among the enemy in their elevated position, and whose 
bodies were covered with their ample shields, he directed them 
to take higher aim, whereby many were grievously wounded 
in the head and face, and Harold himself was stricken by an 
arrow in the eye. Yet was the firm position of the English 
not to be shaken ; and if a body of Norman cavalry succeeded 
in piercing the line at any point, the chasm was instantly 
filled up by warriors firom the rear. Alter the fkll of Harold, 
a Normao, it is said, struck off one of bis thij^s, an act of 
brutali^ for which he waa declared infamous by William, and 
ignominiously expelled from the army'. 

The battle had now raged from nioe in the morning till 
three in tiie afternoon, when William, perceiving that it was 
not possible to break the firm battle-array of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and calling to mind the fortunate result of the late 
flight, commanded his men to turn their backs and fiee. The 
manoeuvre was successful. Raising a cry of triumph, the 
Anglo-Saxons, regardless of all order and in small detached 
bodies, rushed from their higher position into the plain be- 
neath, in pursuit of the supposed fugitives, overloading them 
■ W.Malm.iU. 1. 
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with imprecations and sGomful utterances. On a sudden the 
ciy of *' Dex aie " (Dieu aide) was heard among the Normans, 
at which they wheeled round their horses, and in their turn 
became the assailants. The defeat of the English waa now 
inevitable. Of the valour of individual Anglo-Saxons much 
is related, but their names have not been preserved by their 
Norman contemporaries, who celebrate the praise onty of 
those whom we have already mentioned, and of a few other 
illustrious chiefs of their nation. William had sought Harold 
during the battle, for the purpose of engaging with him in 
single combat, hut instead of him had encountered an Anglo- 
Saxon of distinguished valour, who beat in his helmet, but fell 
under the lances of the surrounding Normans. The English 
standard still proudly waved, around which a small but heroic 
hand, the flower of Harold's army, yet unconquered fought. 
-For these eveiy instant teemed with hope, for their adversa- 
ries with fear, that succour would speedily arrive, would in- 
spire them with new strength, and steel them to victory. 
While hurrying to the point where the battle was yet raging, 
William met count Eustace with Rtby cavaliers fleeing frran 
the conflict, and desirous of giving the signal for retreat. He 
was stayed by the voice of William, whom he was about to 
counsel in a whisper to retire, assuring huu that death awaited 
his further advance, when he received a stroke of such force 
between the shoulders, that the blood gushed from his mouth 
and nostrils, and he was home from the field by his followers 
in an apparently dying condition. But William was not to 
be shaken. Twenty noble Normans now leagued together to 
bunt through the ranks of the enemy and seize the royal 
standard': many of them perished in the attempt, but the 
prize was gained, and the kingdom of Cerdic waa no more. 

' H. Hunt. Roman de Rou, e. 13956. Guil. Pietavi : " Memorabile vex. 
iHamHeraldi.taominisannati imagiaem iDteitun habena ei auro pnriwimo." 

W. Malm. <,!)>■ 1) deacribee it in teime nearly umitar: "VeiUltitu erat 

in hominis pugnantis figura, suro et lapldibus arte sumptuosa conteitnm." 
In th« Bayeux tapestry Harold'a gonfanan bears soinethiDg raembliog a 
dragon. Qu. the standard of Weaaei ?— T. 
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Harold, Gyrtti and Leofwine fell near each other, and Sussex, 
the cradle of the bmily of Godwine, was now become its 
grave. Tlie banner of modem Rome was planted by the 
Normans where that of the last Anglo-Saxon king had floated, 
which was sent to Rome as a present to the pope >. Those 
Normans who were not engaged in the pursuit passed the 
night on the field, William the Conqueror rested in a tent 
erected by his order close to the consecrated banner, and in 
the midst of the dead and dying. The long-foigotten name of 
the place was, before this battle, Senlac^ ; and William, like his 
predecessor Cnut, who had consecrated all his most renowned 
battle-fields, caused a religious structure richly endowed to 
be raised on the place, and the high altar of Battle abbey^ 
marked the spot where Harold's first, and afterwards the 
pope's consecrated banner waved. The names of the chiefs 
who accompanied the duke, recorded on rolls of parchment at 
St. Valery, were there suspended^ and donation was heaped 
on donation, that the lamps might never expire, nor the prayer 
be silent, destined to benefit the souls of the valiant Normans 
who fell on that memor^le day, and to manliest the gratitude 
and humility of the victorious survivors. All these visible 
monuments of the battle of Senlac and the conquest of En- 
gland ue no more ; crumbled and fallen are the once lofty 
walls of Battle abbey, and by a few foundation-stones in the 

' W. Malm. iii. 1. "Veiillnmport «ctori»mpaiweniUit Willelmus." — T. 

' OrdEr. Vital. " Scolkciam belluni," and, " ad locum qui Senlac iMft- 
qmhu TocabaRir." Malmeibur]r, however, calls it " Belluin Hastiognue." 
[Id middle-age Latinity btlbm ie commonly used for jirieliinii. — T.] 

' Sancti Martim de Bello. The chaitei of foundation haa not been pre- 
aerred in its original farm. It cannot, aa in RTincr, be aaaigned to the 
year 1037, since William of Breteuil died in 1070 ; though Maurice cannot 
appear as bishop of Liondoa before 1085. 

* See the spurious roll in Du Chesne, Scriptt. Norm. p. 1023 sq., ia 
Maseres, p. 367, snd in Stowe, Summary of the Chronicles of England, 
Three others, all in rime and all different, are given in Bromton, p. g63, and 
Maseres, p. 37J . Hearne, Liber Niger, t. ii. p. 622, and Leiand, Collect, 
t. i. p. 231. Many of the names are also recorded in the Roman de Rou, 
and illustrated by M. Le Prevost. See also Taylor's ' Master Wace.' 
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midst of a swamp are we alone able to determine the tpot 
where it once reared its towers and pinnacleB ; the worship for 
which the noble structure was raised has long since yielded to 
a. simpler ^th ; the posterity of the illustrious races, who for 
ages were the glory of the feudal system, have either &llen in 
bloody conflicts, or died out in the luxuries of peace ; even 
the high iuflueuce and consideration acquired in the renewed 
kingdom and its constitution by William's warlike peers, and 
which by their natural and engrafted descendants have for 
agea been maintained, modified and adapted to the ever-vary- 
ing wants of the time, have by a political reformation been 
shaken to their foundations. 

One glance more we have yet to cast over the field of Sen- 
lac. The first corpses recognised showed how deep the im- 
pression was among the majori^ of the people, that the whole 
form and manner of their past and present being were in that 
conflict at stake. Cased in the garb o( war were found the 
bodies of the abbot of Hjrde and twelve of his monks. One 
corpse was sought for in vain — that of the follen Harold. 
Oagod Cnoppe and Ailric Childemaister, two monks of WaU 
tham abbey, who had last attended the king, having followed 
him ftvm Waltham, received permission from William to seek 
for his remains, but were unable to discover them, until Ead- 
gytb, the queen of the fallen monarch, sumamed the Fair, and 
the Swan's Neck, accompanied them'. A disfigured corpse 

' Slmilir traditions of slain piince* tho« ircogDued (otwerrei Micbslct, 
Hist.de France, 1. 11. p. 132) are those of Ettdes, count of BloU (ob. 103T) 
and Charles the Bold. [For the appellation of mitlrrm usaalljr bettowed 
on Ekdgyth or Ealdg^-th, I have not bealtated to substitute that of fsen, 
fbltf concurring in opinion with Sir H. Ellis (Introd. to DomMd. ii. p. 79). 
that she was no other than the daoghter of earl JDt^u and widow of 
QritBlh, prince of Wales, after whose death she became, as we have seen, 
the vrife of Harold. The name of Eddeva usually given her is a mer« 
Norman corruption ; that in Domesday she is never styled i^ueen need 
excite no doubt, her husband not being designated king throughout that 
record. For a more ample discussion of this carious point, see Sir H. 
Ellis's note tit np. Dr. Lappenbetg questions the above identity, and 
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■WBM now found, whicb, though no longer resembling Harold, 
yet by certain signs was known to be his. Gytba, his mother, 
offered to the duke for the body of her son its weight in pure 
gold*, which he rejected, adding with bitter irony, that it be- 
fitted him to be buried on the sea*ahoTe which he had so long 
guarded. Whereupon he caused the body to be delivered to 
'^Iliam Malet, one of his barons, for the purpose of interment 
on the coast*. According to later accounts the royal corpse 
was borne by the monks of Waltham to tfaeir abbey, newly 
founded by Harold, and there, with great pomp, entombed 
at the east end of the quire, in the presence of many Norman 
nobles and gentlemen. A tradition was long fostered among 
the people, that their king did not fall in the battle, but that, 
covered with wounds, be was re9caed^ lived long in a call 
near St. John's abbey at Chester, and was buried in the abbey 
church. Henry the First, it is said, once visited him and 
long conversed with him j and on his death-bed he declared 
that he was Harold*. In this tradition we can perceive no- 

mIc8, Do« not Ealdg^tb appear io Domesday m "Aldgid uxor Ori£n?" 
(Warw. 238 bO an objection which may be anawned b; the tcrma of the 
entry itself, which was appareotly copied ttom a roll of a date anterior to 
the death of Griffith, otherwise she would hardly have been described as 
his mfe.— T.] 

' According to Boron Maseres' compntation, equal to somewhat leM than 
11,000 guineas. Setecto Mouam. p. IM, aofe.— T, 

* Goil, Hctav. Order. Vital. Ijiter writer*, u W. of Malmeshary. make 
William deliver the corpse of Harold to hi* mother without ransom. 
Bishop Gay (Carmen de B. H. v. 687 sq.), instaad of naming Malet, lays, 
" quidam, partim NormannuH et Anglua compater Heraldi," etc. 

■ A detailed account of the Waltham MS, (Cott. Julias D. vi.) from 
which these particulars are derived, together with a list of its contents, will 
be found in Mr, Stevenson's able notice of the preseDt work, printed in 
Cochrane's Foreign Quarterly Review for Jnne 183S. See also Taylor's 
' Master Wace,' p. 303. 

* The earliest allusion to this iCory is, I beLeve, to be found iu Ailred of 
Rievaux, p. 3S4 : " Aut misere occubuit aut, at quidam putant, peniteatiK 
tantum reaervatus evasit." See the more circumstantial Dorrative in Gi- 
ralduB Camb. Itiner. lib. ii. c. 14 (Camden, Anglica, etc., p. B74), and, from 
him, Knyghtoo, p. 3343. Bromton, p. 96I . The Harleian MS. 377G. 
fol. 21 b. contains tte tale of Gyrth's escape: the extract is given by Sir 
H. Ellis in Introd. to Domesd. ii. p. 134. 
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thing more than the ardeot desire of an oppressed people to 
find again and recogQise their native king; a desire which in 
Bimilar cases has often been productive of the most extraordi- 
nary delusionsj as instances of which it is hardly necessary 
to cite Sebastian of Portugal, the German emperor Frederic, 
and the Greek emperor, Baldwin of Flanders. 

By his first wife, whose name has not been preserved, Ha- 
rold bad three sons, Qodwine, Eadmund and Magnus' ; and 
two daughters, Gytba and GimhUd*. A fourth son named 
Ul^ who became a captive of the Normans, was probably the 
child of Eadgyth^. A fiflh son named aiter his father is also 
mentioned, who found an hospitable reception with king 
Magnus of Norway, a successor of whom he accompanied on 
an expedition against England'*. The three Brst-mentioned 
sons of Harold fled to Ireland, Gytba to her father's cousin, 
Svend, king of Denmark, and was subsequently married to 
'Wladimir, son of Waenold, czar of Rnssia^j to whom she 
bore a son, Mistislav- Harold, who became the progenitor of 
an illustriouB race. Of Harold's brothers, ^Ifgar and Wulf- 
noth became monks, the former at Rbeims, the latter at Salis- 
bury^. 

* n. Wigorn. a. 1068. ' Capgrave, Legenda Angl. 
' Fl.Wigorn. a. lOer. 

* Fl. Wigom. a. 1087. W. Malm. lib. iii. iv. 

* Saorre, ii.p. 178. SaioQranim.p.5G6. Wedekind'sNoten ii. Heftl. 
Karanuin, Hist, of Rusmi, ii. p. 36. 

' Maseres, S«lecta Monumenta, p. 186, note'.—T. 
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THE SOCIAL STATE OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

An iosigbt mto the constitution, manners and state of civi- 
lization of England before the Conquest must be the more 
Instructive, as in this country all the then existing nationali- 
ties of Europe — the Slavonic race excepted — met together. 
The Celtic race has nowhere preserved itself so long aa in 
Britain ; the Germanic on this island alone was not morally 
overcome and remodelled hj vanquished Rome, has nowhere 
so early and independentiy home fruit, and, consequently, 
80 nobly maintained itself; the Northern has vigorously 
entered on the scene, and, though blended with the Saxon, 
18 not lost. With these elements of population and formation 
may be seen at various times those of the middle age (through 
Romans, Christian clergy and Normans, in old Roman, Ro- 
man catholic and Romance form) in close combination ; while 
in the secluded mountains of Wales a CeUdom, and, in the 
smaller isles, a southern Iceland, have never died out. And 
this, no longer a primitive people, but mingled with all the 
races of Europe, and in this national intermixture adopting 
no prevailing original speech, but a jargon, which not tiD 
the middle of the fourteenth century assumed a more fixed, 
though greatly deteriorated form: — this people and this 
tongue, only two hundred years lat^, possessed the greatest 
poet which the human race has ever known, and, shortiy 

VOL. II. X 
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after, the most formidable power that the world has ever 
witoessed, and a constitution the most perfect, the funda- 
mental principles of which have exercised their influence 
over the countries of both hemispheres, and will muintain 
it through many ages to come. 

But the chief elements of the language, and many of the in- 
stitutions of England, are unquestionably to be sought for 
among the Anglo-Saxons, and to these, therefore, as the broad 
basis of the Germanic population, briefly noticing the influ- 
ence and peculiarities of the other components, must our 
sketch be limited, 

"With regard to the difference between the Anglian and 
Saxon dialects, it is extremely dlfilcult', owing to the want of 
demonstrably ancient manuscripts, to pronounoe any certain 
judgement. The provinoea first occupied by the Angles were, 
it is probable, partially inhabited by a Germanic race before 
the time of Hengest and Horsa[ whereaa our manuscripts 
date &om a period when those diitriota were poaaesied by 
Danes and Norwegians. The Latin, neither in consequenoe 
of its use among the Britons, nor from being the language of 
teaming and the ohurch, had not any great influence on the 
Anglo-Saxon ; while, on the other iatai, many German words 
are to be found in Welsh, which for the most part owe their 
admission to the vicinity, rivilization and supremacy of the 
Anglo-Saxons j though some may be referred to a remote and 
no longer manifest affinity between the Germanic and Cdtic 
stocks. Of the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary about a fifth only is 
to be pronounced obsolete in the present English j and the 
Roman element it so flu- from being indispensable, that all the 
pedantry of the last century oould out of four words scarcely 
introduce one of Latin origin'. 

t SeeTOt. i. p.90. AiiaiicieiitteatimonyortheiUfierenceappearemBeila 
(H. G. Ub.ii. C.6), " Caelin> rci Ocddentalhim Suonuni, qailiDguacorum 
CeBulin vocabatat." In Alfred's West Saion version, ' Ceawiio.' 

* Turner, voLii. p. 440K1. MacluDtosh, HUt. ofBngl. vol. i. p.8S. [The 
pedantry wu Dr. JohoMns's,— T.] 
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TheBe few slight indications respecting the language allow 
us to form a conclusion, coafirmed by various analo^es, as to 
the extension and preservation of the legtd institutions of the 
Anglo-Saxons ; yet, although it may seem naturally to follow, 
and the fact of the existence of the same institutionB among 
all the Germanic races permits ua to aasign to them a remote 
antiquity reaching to the times of heathenism, and before even 
their names were known to us, we must, nevertheless, not al- 
low ourselves to range immediately on the broad basis of lan- 
guage the not leaa universal one of private right. It appears 
more in accordance with our object, first, in a connected series 
to describe briefly some essential politicsl institutions, as they 
occur to us in the greater historical phenomena, or as par- 
ticularly belon^ng to the Anglo-Saxons. He provisions 
especially affecting the private individual will then be more 
easily set (brth and more readily understood. 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Among the Qermanic races who settled in Britain, it does 
not appear that there was any king. Among the Saxons and 
Frisians on the continent, even at a much hiter period, we 
meet with no king' ; nor among the old fixed inhabitenta <tf 
Hadeln, Wursten, Ditmarschen, East and North Friealand, 
Stormam and Holstein, was any kingship grafted on the iree 
state. But to an army of new invados, a general, supreme 
commander, who should combine and lead them against the 
natives, was indispensable. Such leaders were called here- 
togas (army leaders} or ealdonnen ; and even ^Elle d* Sussex 
(who to his kingship probably owed his Bretwaldaahip over 

' Beda, v. 10. " Non enim babeut regem tntiqai Suddm, ted Mtrapu 
plurimos buk genti pnepositos, qui, ingiuente b«lli articulo, mittaat nqoa- 
liter gortes, et quemcunque son ostenderit, huac tempore belli docem 
ouDn eequuntnr, hnic obtemperant ; peracto antem bello, nuiom Kqnalia 
potentiK omnfB Gant satrapK." 

Z3 
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the other allied and Bubject small states), (irst, on the soil of 
the conquered country, converted the military command over 
his followers into that (borrowed from hia Germanic home) 
bearing the sacred denomination of son of the nation, or, as 
expressed in their language, ' cyning ' (king) >. The king, 
created by the choice of the people, was, as we learn from 
Tacitus, not eligible from the whole body of the people, but 
only from the nobility*. The son of the deceased king, if 
under age, had no more hereditary right to the royal dignity 
than the mutilated or illegitimate ; and it appears, from nume- 
rous instances, how frequently the brothers of tiie king have 
for ever excluded his youthful sons from the succession, and 
that the younger brother has been preferred to the elder'. 
Those heretogas, whose kindred among the Anglo-Saxons ex- 
clusively formed the royal houses, derived their descent for 
Uie most part from Woden. These races were not only not 
disUnguished from the nobility, but exclusively constituted it, 
in the most ancient and strictest sense, ^thelings (nobles], 
or clitones, were among the Anglo-Saxons only the sons of a 
king or, in de&ult of them, the relations next entitled to the 
succession. Herein, therefore, we find a principle similar to 
one still in force among the higher English nobility, with 
whom the third generation, if not heir to the ancestral dignity, 
no longer shows by any external sign its noble affinity. Al- 
though attempts were made to limit the right of sufirage in 
the election of kings to the clergy and the most distinguished 
laity^ yet frequent mention occurs (as in the instance of 



' See Alien's Inqoiry into the Rise and Growth of the Royal PrerogatiTe 
in Ei^and, note H. 

* Gennania, c. vii. "Reges ex nobilitate BnmuDt." — T. 

* See Philipps, AngeUacha. Rechtageachichte, % 21. See alto Mr. Arthnr 
Taylor's Glory of Regality, 1820, Book 1. § 3. "Of the Election of our 
Kings," and tiie Chronicle of the English CoronBtioDa appended to the 
work, where this subject is eiamtned in detail. 

' Cone. Colchut. a. 786, tit. xii. (i^. Wilkins, i. p. 14B) : " Reges il sacer- 
dotibuB et senloribo* populi eligantnr." 
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Eadward the Confeasor) of election by the whole nation '> 
under which we may compriee all freemen not excluded by 
extraordinary causes. The limited power of the Germanic 
prince became greatly enlarged among the Anglo-Saxons 
through the influence of the catholic clergy, the traditions 
of the Roman empire, and the earlier operation of both in 
the neighbouring states, as well as through the gradual 
meigtng of the smaller states into a few, and finally into 
one lai^ kingdom^ The titles of Basileus, PrimiceriuSj 
Flavius^, Augustus, etc. prove the early adoption of foreign 
ill-understood ideas, and the spirit of Charles the Great con- 
tinued to act in the Anglo-Saxon Elcgberht and bis posterify. 
The nomination of the ealdormen, the highest provincial 
officials, had already fallen to the king; and here, aa in many 
subordinate matters, we see in him the full representative of 
the people^. 

The position of the Anglo-Saxon king was particularly 
marked by the circumstance, that for him a distinct ' wergild,' 
or pecuniary valuation was established, of which in the laws 
extant of the other Germanic nations no mention is to be 
found. Of this wergild, one bal^ constituting what was more 
strictly the ' wer,' fell to the kindred of the king, the other 
half, or cyne-b6t, to the nation ; though originally, perhaps^ 
only to the king's own followers or retainers. In Morcia the 
simple wer of the king was 30,000 sceats, equal to 7^00 shil- 
lings, or 120 pounds, or to the wer of six thanes, or thirty-six 
* ceorls * or peasants^ ; a proportion corresponding to the l^al 
value of the oaths of these ranks. The entire wergild was, 
therefore, 120 pounds. The wer of the Mennan setheling is 
not recorded. In Northumbria the king's 'gild' was S0,000 
tbrymsas, his umple wer the same as that of the tetbeling and 

' Sax. Cbroi].B. 1013. 
' Ouil. Kctav. 

* This title wu assumed by many other German iinnces. See Philipps, 
Deutsche Geschichte, i. p. 479. 

* See Allen on the Prerogative, p. 17, JVewA trantlation. — T, 

* See Ancient Lam and ItutitatesoTEnglMid, tifWcrgilds." 
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the archbishop^ viz. 15,000 thrymsas, bearing a diffemtt pro- 
portion to the wergild of the thane (2000 thrymsaB), and that 
of the ceorl (266 thrymBas), Here the whole royal werpld for 
the family and the people amounted to 375 pounds of silver. 
Mention is also made of the wei^d of the West-Saton king, 
though it seems to refer only to the wer aocniing to his 
kindred. In king Alfred's time, conspiracy against th« 
king's life, even indirectly, was punishable with loss of life 
and property'. 

The high respect entertained by the GFermans for the female 
sex was manifested in the exalted position occupied by the 
Anglo-Saxon queen. She was the wife (cwen) and lady (hhef- 
dige) in an especial sense ; and in the earUer ages of the Anglo- 
Saxon rule, must belong to one of the distinguished families 
of the country, or of a foreign land. The king's consort was 
consecrated and crowned with him, or separately if he married 
afterwards'. A transgreasion against, or contempt (ofeihyr- 
nes, overseunessa) of the respect due to her in judicial pro- 
ceedings, was punished as heavily as if committed against the 
king, while for a similar offence against a bishop or ealdorman 
(comes) the fine was less by half*. In the assemblies she sat 
on a throne by the king, where, by her presence, as well as on 
fefltive occasions, she gained considerable ioQuence beyond 
that which she possessed through the management of her 
own property, and of that secured to her by the morning-fpft 
(moi^n-gifii), as well as through her separate secular and 
spiritual court estabUshment, which resembled that of the 
king, though on a smaller scale. The conspicuous part acted 
by queens in Anglo-Saxon history is evident on a glance over 
its most important events; and it would appear yet more con- 
spicuous, could we enter oa many provincial bistoriea and 
those of the most considerable ecclesiastical foundations*. A 

' LnwB of Alfred IV. Comp. LL. Ripaar. tit. Ixix. c. i. LL. AltnuuD. 

tit. TUt. 

* Ab in the inatauce of Eadgyth, the queen of the CcmfcoMr. Sm Su. 
ChroD. ' Ltget Henrici I.tit-xxxv. J 1. 

* Comp. He/wood, Diwertatioa oa Ranks, etc. 
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due claimed by the queen-conaort, under the nsme of annim 
nfpatb [gerauma), or queen-gold, being a payment of an extra 
tenth on every voluntary fine or obhition of above ten marki 
paid to the king, and whioh waa claimed aa late as the time 
of Charles the First, by queen Henrietta Maria', appears, as 
br as I am able to trace it, to have been confined to Mercia 
and East Anglia. In Wessex the queen's authorify, in con- 
sequence of the crimes of Eadburb, the consort of Brihtric, 
was for a considerable length of time not acknowledged in its 
full extent, though after a few generations the earlier state of 
things was restored. 

In times of peace the king was surrounded by his train of 
fidlowers (geferscipe, folgoth), in which, among the Anglo- 
Saxons, the German * Gefolge ' was long to be recognised ; as 
in war&re, the beretoga, or leader, was encircled by his mili- 
tate retainers. To determine the relative rank of these fol~ 
lowers depended on the prince ^ The great court officials 
may be traced to the earlier times of the Christian Germanic 
kingdoma. The chamberlain, or bower-thane (bur-tbegn, 
cubicularius"), was also the royal treasurer (hordere). The 
prments of the king were under the care of a keeper (hrcegl- 
thegn). A sewer (dise-thegn, discifer*) also we often find 
about the king. The cupbearer (pinoema^) is early mentioned, 
though we are ignorant of his Anglo-Saxon appellation ( and, 
in general, the great diversity in the denominoUons of these 

' See Ellw, latrod. i. p. Ul sq. 

■ Tacit. Gennanis, c. xiii. " Gradtu quinetiun ipfte comitatns habct, 
jndicio ijtu qnaa teetantar i msgDSqn« et eomitata ■mni rti o, qoibw pri- 
miu tpud principem mnm lociu." 

* As early u the time of bUhop Wilfrith'i yonth this officer is iiieotioned : 
Malmab. de Gestis Pont. "Cudda senator et cnbtcolaritu regis Oswia." 
This maf, however, be a later EmbellisbmeDt, as Malmesbory's source, 
EddioB (Vita Witfridi, c. 2). describes Cndda raerel]' as " uom ex sodalibus 

< Under £thelred. See Wilkins, Concil. i. p. 364, and charter, a. 785 
iiiMoDS*t.i.p.3Bl. 
' See charter of £thelberht II. of Kent, in Monait.i. p.453. 
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officers among the Oermanic tribes is by no means favourable 
to the hypothesis, that thejr origiaated ia times of heatheoism, 
and then bore a religious signification. If in the Germanic 
state-economy^ we may anywhere suppose an imitation <^ 
Roman institutions, it is, without doubt, chiefly in the court 
life ; and we know how many offices about the emperor and 
everything connected with his sacred person, the barbarians 
found ready for their selectioa and imitation. In the instance 
of the Marshal', even the usual Anglo-Saxon denominatioo 
of Stallere (comes stabuli) indicates its Roman origin ; for he 
is seldom designated the ' cyninges hors-thegn.' Of these 
stalleres or constables several are mentioned at the same time, 
who in some districts appear as standard-bearers (vezillifm). 
The first of them held the highest rank both in the witena- 
gemot and in the field ; hence it may be doubted, whether 
this hig^y distinguished officer held merely a court dignity, 
or might not rather, at the same time, have filled the more 
ancient state or militaiy post of banner-bearer. Such exalted 
men in Wessex were iEthelhun, Thored and Osgod Clapa. 
As early as in charters of ^thelberht of Kent we meet with 
a Referendariufi, probably the same dignity as that bearing 
ttom the time of Eadward the Elder the name of Chancellor'. 
A number of lees considerable officers are likewise to be found 
in the service of the Anglo-Saxon kings, as the dispensator, 
or steward, the caraifex or executioner^, etc 

No other nobility by birth than that immediately descending 
fumx the military or sea-ktng is observable in the Anglo- 
Saxon states ; though immediately after the Saxon conqueat^ 
there arose in this, as in other (jermanic countries, a nobility 
by service, or feudal nobility, which was at first not assured 



' Old High 0«nii. mvah, horn, andecidb, tervoKt. — T. 

' For the court t^ces, »e« Philipps, Angelraclu. tUchtageech. § 33, and 
Deutsche G«ch. i. p. 441. Palgrave, ii. p. cccilv. 

' FI. WigorD. a. 1040. "Rex .niajorem domua, diapeDsatorem, aanm 

cernificem et alios magQK dignitatis viros Laadoniam tnUit." 
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by an utunterrupted Buccession, though it conrerred on the 
chUdren of the feudatory a rank corresponding to the post 
occupied by the father'. The patriarchal constitution, under 
which the eldest, in time of peace, directed the affitirs of the 
tribe, may be recognised among the Anglo-Saxons in the 
official title of ealdorman. The eldett was synonymous witb 
^e chieP, and ealdorman (senior, senator, dux, princeps, 
satrapa, comes^) was consequently the deugnation of the 
moat diverse officials, though more espedally of one govern- 
ing the larger districts. The title of eorl occurs in early times 
among the laws of the Kentish kings*, but became more 
general only in the Danish times, and is probably of old 
Jutish origin. The ealdorman was solemnly girded with a 
Bword ; his duty in time of war was to defend and lead the 
forces of the district committed to him ; in peace to adjudge, 
compose differences, and take care of the general interests 
both of the king and people. As an setheling stands on the 
same level as an archbishop, so the ealdorman end bishop are 
considered of equal rank^ In jEUred's time the office of 
ealdorman seems to have been not only not hereditary, but 
not even for life, as may be inferred from his words, that they 
were indebted to God and him for their office and dignity^. 
The dignity could not, however, be obtained without a decree 
of the witena-gemot, as appears particularly from the trans- 
actions under Eadward the Confessor. Even in Godwine's 
family no hereditary dignity is to be recognised, nor in North- 
umbria, in the case of Siward's o£fepring. At the same time 
the office of the father was in the latter days of the Anglo- 

' Tacit. G«r(naiua, c. liii. " Inugnia nobilitas aut nugoa patmni merita 
principis digoationem etiam adoletceDtulis adsignant." 

* lie youtMul king Eadward is called " eoria ealdor." See Sai. Chron. 

' Comeg rarely appears aa a title before the eleventh centnry. 

* Laws of £tbelbert, xiii. liv. Hloth. and Eadric, i. ii. 

* Anc. LL. and Inst. Wergilda III. Heywood on Ranks. 

* Asser de lUbus gestis £lfredi : "Deidonoetmeo." 
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SkxoD dynasty frequenttj bestowed oq the son, if capable and 
qualified by the experience of his younger years. The county 
<rf' Chester affords (provided the gone&lc^ extant is genuine ') 
an instance of an earldom transmitted in hereditary suocesnon 
during a period of three hundred years before the Conqueat, 
the reaaoa for which may probably be found in the diffioultjea 
with which that frontier was beset. In emulation of the 
pompous titles assumed by the Anglo-Saxon kings, the ealdor- 
man also adopted a similar style, an instance of which w« 
have already seen in the historian iEthelweard, who designates 
himself Patriciua Consul Fabius Quiestor Eihelwerdua. 

The post of esldorman resembled in its duties and privilegea 
that of the grafio or graf of the continental Qermans. Evan 
bis revenues connsted, here as there (besides the higher wer^ 
pld and fines or bdts) in the lauds appertaining to the office, 
and a third of the fines and several profits arising from the 
courts, as well as from other revenues of the king'. 

According to a moat ancient custom of the Germanic 
nations, the arms" (her^eatu, heriot*) delivered by the king 
to the earldorman as well as to bis other military cbietlainB, re- 
verted, on the death of the receiver, to the king^j ibr which, 
by the laws of Cnut, a fixed relief or gift out of the heritage, 
or from the heirs, was substituted, which for an ealdorman 
consisted in four saddled and as many unsaddled horses, four 
helmets, four ooats of mail, eight spears, eight shields, four 
sworda and two hundred mancuses of gold. Among other 
Germanic tribes the heriot (heergewiite} at an earlier period 
fell to him who inherited the land or fief of the ancestor ; and 

' Palgnm, ii. p.cdci. 

) Teitua Roffeiuis, p. 45. Herwood, p. 100. EUu, Introd. i. p. 168. 

' Tsdt. Omid. c. lir. " Exignot prlncipU ani UberaliUte illom beU«lorem 
equnm, illam cruenUm victriceinque frvDeem." 

' See J. Oriram, Dratache Rwhtasltertliliitier, pp. 373, 567. 

* Lei. Angl. et Werln. tit.*i. art. S. "Ad qaemcnnqHG heracUtaa terrE 
pervenerit. «d illam TMtia bellies, id eat lories et ultio proiimi, et Mlatio 
leudis debet pertinere." See Kelluin, and EUii, lotrod. i. p. M. 
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in England aho, tt a later period, the payment or redemptioni 
on the death of the last poueflsor, wai, with a total dUregard 
of the ori^nal object, converted into a pecuniar; burthen on 
the BuccesBor on taking poueaiion of the estate. 

The other followera or retainera (oomites) of the Anglo- 
Saxon military leaders, we find in the geuthe*, more generally 
kaown under the denomination of thq^s* (thanea, mini- 
Bteriales, servtentes), a class in which the ealdormen were also 
comprised. The thanes are not to be reckoned among the 
cniginallj noble by birth, notwithstanding their higher wergild 
and other privil^ea, by which they were distinguished from 
the mere freemen ; but are to be regarded as only gradually 
becoming noble. Among this nobihty by service, which not 
only was not prejudicial to, but presupposed freedom of birth, 
the immediate thanes of the king were the highest in degree. 
In Wessex and Mercia the wergild of these thanes, who are also 
designated twelf-hynde men ^, was equal to that of six ceorls or 
twy-bynde men, viz, twelve hundred shillings. The subordi- 
nate (medeme, Isessan*) thaoes were not so highly privil^ed. 
To purify himself in a charge of murder, a king's thane re- 
quired the oaths of twelve of his own class ; while a subordi- 
nate, or mediate thane, under a similar accusation, required 
the oatha of eleven of his equala and of one king's thane*. 
The heriot of these classes waa also difierent, and in Wessex 
that of the lower differed not only from that of the Danes, but 
also from that of the Mercians and East Anglians ; a drown- 
stance of itself suffident to render extremely ques^onable the 
opinion, that heriots were first introduced into England by 

' Fram ^gnion, to mtm, wumtttr to, 

* Ha term 'hood,' though origiutUyiigaifjing t*n, Memi heraoMdsd- 
jcctively in the •enw of hmidrtil, which it also bears when iaoUtcd, and not 
used u a prefix to the tens. Hence a twelf-hy nde man — a huhe-hun. 
drtd man, a tw^-bynde man, a heo-himdrrdnai%. See Price's ooteto Law* 
of Ine, liv.— T. 

* Tacit. Germ. c. liii. " Oradus quia etiom et ipse comitatus habet." 

* Iaws of lEIfted and Onthrum, iii. — T. 
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Cnut, Tie dignify of thane waa connected with a certain 
possession in land. The smaller thane possesaed five hides' ; 
the ealdonnan, whose beriot was eight times greater, possessed 
forty hides'. Although this principle may derire its origin 
from the military wandering life of the Germans, when mar- 
tial rank regulated the share of booty and of the conquered 
country^, it isj nevertheless, the same prininple wbich, when 
through civilization, the consequence of peace, fixed and 
assured settlements grew into use, and the increase of the 
Anglo-Saxon population had rendered hereditary successioD 
to landed property necessary (which was, moreover, fr.voured 
by the Christian clergy), gradually converted nobility by 
service into nobility by birth, which even those who had 
entered into the ecclesiastical state did not renounce*. Soon 
was the origin of the new institution so greatly misunderstood, 
that sot alone martial honour, but its external reward, was re- 
garded as a foundation of nobility, and the possession of five 
bides for the king's " utware ^' (though in the north of En- 
gland, only when it had been held for three generations) raised 
the simple freemen from the lowly condition of ceori to that of 
thane^. In Wessex, even the Welshman, if possessed of that 
quantity of land, could obtain the rank of a six-hynde man'. 
The merchant who hod Gaioe crossed the ocean on his own 
account, was entitled to the rank of thane ^■ 

The thane was constantly bound to military service, and 
obliged, OS is evident from his heriot, to appear on horseback. 
Particular dues to the king seem to have been introduced at a 

1 See EUu, Introd. i. p. 14S. Hide and hiwisc sre ByngnymouB, a« np- 
feaia from tit. ' Wergilds ' vii., and seems originBUy to have signified an 
extent of land adequate to tile maiDtenance of a family. In Kent it waa 
deDominated &snlnng(solin). SeeCod. Diplom. i. p. 249, and Ellis, Introd. 
i.p.lS3.— T. » Hist. Ellens. c.«l. 

* Tacit.Genn. c. xivi. "Agri qnoa inter se secnndnm dignitatem 

paitiiintnr." ' Leges Henrid I., Uviii. { 3. 

* Anc.LL.andlnst.tit.Wei^dB.ix, Ranks, p. les.fol. edit, and Gloss. 
voet Ut-w«re.— T. ' Wei^lde, xL 

' Law* ot Ine, mIy. • Ranks, vi. 
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later period. There is no reasoa extant for doubting* that 
every thane had the right of appearing and voting in the 
witena-gemot, not only of his shire, but of the whole kjngdotn, 
whenever any weighty matters of general interest were in 
flotation, without, however, being bound to personal attend- 
ance, the absent being considered as tacitly assenting to the 
resolutions of those present. Offices, whether connected with 
the constant personal service of the king, or only during his 
residence in the district of the thane, or with the administra- 
tion of justice, were intrusted only to the tiiane, whose landed 
property was a sufficient guarantee for hie conduct. The 
Anglo-Saxon thanes were in all respects the predeceesore of 
the Norman barons. 

The title of thane seems to have supplanted that of gesith', 
which appears only in the earlier Anglo-Saxon laws, a deno- 
mination that may or^nally have designated the attendants 
or companions of the king, and whose we^ild being triple 
that of the simple freeman, were, therefore, denominated not 
only gesithcund men, but six-hynde men. This proportion 
in the wergild is the same as that which we find in other old 
Germanic laws between the noble and the free ; and we here 
perceive how early, through the elevation of the military or 
serving nobili^, the rank of the fr^e bui^her became changed ; 
the former stepping into the place of the original sethelings, 
while even from the nobility by service a more favoured class 
arose above that of the old genths. Not all the gesiths pos- 
sessed land, and, consequently, were not all in the enjoyment 
of the same privileges^. The titie of • hold,' derived fix»m the 
Danes (holldr^) which appears so firequentiy in documents 
connected with the north of England, no longer occurs at the 

* Hey wood's doabt (p. 191) arisea from a miMnterpretation of the pass- 
age in Hist. Eliens. c, il. juat cited. 

* Lit. ccMiej itincrii, from simian tojourntg. The Frisian law-books make 
mention of the sithar, tht compaitioiu of the judge. 

* Comp. Hejrwood, c. iv. 

* Seep.87,iwf«' 
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period of the Conquest ' Cild' or ' child/ as well as 'junior/ 
in contrast to ' senior,' may have designated a thane of in- 
ferior rank, corresponding probably to the ' puer r^ia ' of the 
Salio Franks. 

Among the inferior thanes may perhaps be reckoned the 
* radchenistrea/ vhom we meet with chiefly in the parts bor- 
dering on Wales. A similar class of teoanta, and probably 
identical with the radcheniitres, were the ' radmans ' or * rad- 
men,' who are mentioned on the borders of West Wales'. 

A class of half freemen, whose name betrays their Danish 
origin, occurs in the north of England, called 'drengha,' a 
word which, like the German Knappen (knaves) and similar 
designatioDB, signified first the son, and then the servant*. 
They were, It appears, bound to render military service to the 
proprietor of the chief manor. They ere mentioned on the 
land between the Ribble and the Mersey, and in the vale of 
the Tyne ^ndale in Northumberland^), and correspond, on 
the Scottish fVontier, to the radchenistrea on the Welsh bor- 
der ; while the radmans occur in both districts. 

In most of the counties the number of thanes was very in- 
considerable. As their rank was inseparable from extent of 
landed property, one heir only could possess both, and the 
other relations continued in the condition of the unprivileged 
fi-ee, until the fortune of war, court service or some lucky 
event exalted them. If, on the one hand, we may not ex- 
clude the thanes from among the free, so on the other we 
must as little expect to find in the aubordinate m^ority of the 
latter, either constant freedom of possession or unconditional 
personal liberty. The freeman stands opposed both to the 
noble or military class, and to the unfree or servile. Riohea 
and poverty, occupation with the sword, the plough, the scales, 
even among themselves, form wide and innumerable dififei^ 

■ Heywood, p. 266. Ellii, Introd. i. p. 79 iq. 

* See Grimra, DeuUcbe Rechtulterthiiiuer, p, 305. Jsmeson, Scottish 
Diet. MM DriDg. * Spelman, GIosb. Ellii, Introd. i. p. G6. 
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encei. The nuyority of thoae denominated firee were under 
the protection (conunendatio) of a lord (hlaford') either tem- 
poral or eededaaticaL Without the knowledge of the ealdor- 
mui of the shire, the vaual dunt not abandon the Mrvice c^ 
hia lord and Hek another in another shire*. The general 
name by which the simple freeman is known in the earlier 
Anglo-Saxon lawij is that of 'ceorl/ rarely 'ftigman.* Of 
this olaaa the weigild was two hundred ihillinga or (in Mercia) 
two hundred and sixty thrymsas, exactly correaponding to the 
simple wergild of the Angli and Wami, of the Salio Franks and 
of the lUpuarians. In the language of the Anglo-Saxon laws, 
these, as we have already seen, were denominated twy-hynde 
men, and constituted the third claaa of the firee, of which the 
first and second dassee were the twelf-hynde and the six- 
hynde men. The political idea of ceorl embraced a consider- 
able number of individuals, the majority of whom stood in the 
most varied relations to the persons under whom they had 
placed themselves. To the antithesis to, as well as to the rime 
with ' eorV may, perhaps, be chiefly ascribed the frequent 
occurrence of this word in the laws and legal fragments. He 
term is generally rendered by viiiamia, vilam. The number 
of ceorla, aoon after the Norman conquest, was, according to 
Domesday, nearly two-fifths of the two hundred and eighty 
thousand r^atered inhabitants. Another class, in number 
Aot much less than the foregoing, were the 'bordarii" or 
' bordiera,' who with the * geburs,' the ' cotsetlas ' (ootarii) and 
others chie% employed on the land, were bound to the ren- 
dering of various services and imposts*. Answering to the 
faeriot of the higher classes waa the best head of cattle (old 

■ Laws of iEtheUtan, I. 2. ' Laws of Alfred, ixxvii. 

* BordiuiuB U one occapying a tenement ailed a bord. See Glost. to 
Ancient Ijiwa and Itutitutes, and Ellii, Intnid. i. p. 89. — T. 

* See the important docameat entitled " Rectitudines Singulanim Pereo- 
naram," in Anc. LL. and luat., and in the Rheinlsche Muwam fiir Jurie- 
pnideuz. Heft 2. [also as a aepanta work, with an alaborate iatroduction 
by Dr. H. Leo, HaUe. 1842.— T.] 
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Ger., beste houbet), delivered by the heir to the lord, on Uie 
death of the tenant, or a year's rent igafol), if he were a yearly 
tenant >. The great diversity of the relations subsisling among 
these classes may partly arise from the difference of race 
among the Anglo-Saxons themselves, and partly from the 
circumstance, that among them we are also to look for the 
old British inhabitants. In the class of simple freemen the 
burghers are comprised, of whom we shall aoon have oc- 
casion to speak. 

Even the indigenous Briton, whom the insolence of the 
conquerors stamped vnth the name of foreigner (Wealb, 
Wyliscnum, Welshman), was regarded as &ee, and had his 
appropriate wergild. If the free Wealh possessed no land, 
his wergild was seventy shillings ; if he possessed half a hide, 
it was eighty shillings ; but if, besides paying gafol or rent , 
to the king, he held a whole hide, bis wergild then was a hun- 
dred and twenty shitUngs ; and in the north of England two 
hundred and twenty shillings'. This position of the Welsh 
rent-payer (Wylisc gafolgilda) is very similar to that of the 
' Romanus tributarius ' and ' possessor ' among the Salic 
Franks^. Under and after the Danish rule, the difference 
between the Aogto-Sazons and the British inhabitants of the 
country rapidly diminished, and is to be recognised only on 
the boundaries of the free Welsh provinces. 

One class of the Anglo-Saxon poptdation at the period of 
the Norman conquest consisted of the unfree or servile (theow- 
as, esnas), whose number, as registered in Domesday book, 
was little above twenty-five thousand. Ofthese the majority 
were in a state of slavery by birth, whose forefathers bad been 
either Roman slaves, British prisoners of war, or other ene- 
mies. Others, denominated ' wite-theowas,' or penal slaves, 
bad been freemen, but reduced by the sentence of the law to 

■ LawB of Will. Conq. xi„ and Grimm, D. R. A. p. 373. 
* Laws of Joe, indi. Wergilds, c. vii. 
' Lex Salico, tit. xUii. art. 7, 8. 
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the servile condition, on account of debt or delinquency. The 
master had the right of selling a tbeov in the countiy, but 
not beyond the aea, even if he had perpetrated crime'. In 
other respects the condition of the servile seems to have dif- 
fered little from that of the indigent &ee. Slaves had a special 
wergild, half of which fell to the master and half to the kin. 

The difference of the number of servile in the several pro- 
vinces is particularly remarkable. They appear most nume- 
rous in the territories where the British population maintained 
itself the longest, viz. in the old land of the Hwiccas, more 
especially in Gloucestershire, where the proportion existed of 
one slave to every third ireeman ; and in Cornwall, Devon 
and Staffordshire, where they were as one to five freemen. 
The further we remove from the Welsh border, the smaller is 
the proportion of the slave to the free, yet in all the Saxon 
states, and in Kent, it always on an average constitutes a 
tenth of the population as re^stered in Domesday. In the 
old East Anglia, their proportion is scarcely half of that lost 
mentioned. It ia singular, that in the eastern parts of Mer- 
cia, viz. in the shires of Lincoln, Huntingdon and Rutland, 
also in the extensive county of York, not a single slave ia 
registered, and in the neighbouring counties only a very small 
number, as in Nottinghamshire, where they appear in the 
proportion of one only to two hundred and fifteen. On the 
other hand, we find in the last-mentioned counties the number 
of villeins vety considerable. That slavery was unknown 
among the old Angles is highly improbable, though it may 
have been of a very tight description among them, and from 
want of replenishment by prisoners of war, as well as through 
the influence of the clergy, have wholly ceased. 

In the laws of Kent we meet with the denomination of 
* Ik V of which class it appears there were three degrees, whose 
wergilds were respectively eighty, sixty and forty shillings'; 
the highest of which is not equal to the half of that of the 

' Laws of Ine, xi. * Laws of ^thelberht, uvi. 

VOL. II. T • 
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freeman. In these it is not difficult to recognise the lazzi or 
IkU of the continental Gtermans, the single mention of whom 
in the laws of this country may, perhaps, be accounted for by 
the circumstance, that the appellation was limited to a few 
unfree of kindred race brought over by the conquerors, who 
had become nearly extinct, or been enabled to obtain their 
manumission. 

Manumissions were of frequent occurrence, and were greatly 
promoted by the clergy { though the condition of the freed- 
man calls for little remark, as manumiaaion speedily led to 
perfect freedom. 

The Christian clergy occupied an influential station among 
the Anglo-Saxons, which, considering the numerous caUmitiee 
that had befallen them, as well as their disputes with the 
Scots, is the more remarkable. In explanation of this striking 
phenomenon among barbaric hordes, may be adduced the 
account given by Tacitus of the vast influence in secular 
afiwrs possessed by the pagan German priesthood, in whom 
exclusively resided the power of life and death. Such a pri- 
mitive influenoe tended, no doubt> greatly to facilitate the 
domination of the Roman papal church, and a part of their 
jurisdiction, the ordeals or so-called judgements of God, may 
have had tb^ir origin in the legal usages of the heathen priests. 
Keligion became a national concern, and priests enacted a 
principal part in the Anglo-Saxon witena-gemi^t. The rank 
of an archbishop was equal to that of an setheling, of a bishop 
to that of an ealdorman. The bishop presided with the eal- 
dorman in the couu^-court (Skur-gem6t}, the jurisdiction of 
which was frequently co-extensive with the diocese. 

The decision of important matters was never intrusted to 
single individuals. In such bases the ealdorman decided only 
with the assent of the witan of the shire ; and the king him- 
self was, in all cases affecting his people, dependent on the 
witan of his kingdom. These consisted of ecclesiastics and 
laymen, who by their offices were bound to attend in the 
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great aasembly or council of the realm (micel gemdt, micel 
getheaht) ; though, beoidei such thaiies and eccleaiastics, 
other freemeo appear to have been entiUed, by their presence 
and voice, to influence any decision affecting themselvea'. 
That deputies chosen &om the three estates met in an annual 
assembly of the people, as is said to have been the case among 
th« continental Saxons', seems more than doubtful. Even of 
deputies from the cities at the witena-^eradt there exist no 
traces } though in the latter times of Saxon history the tiths- 
men of London appear to have exerdsed great influence in 
the elDctbn of kings, and their civic reeve (gere&} appears to 
have been present". The subjects for deliberation at the great 
gemdts were as various as could be expected under the simple 
government of that time. Iawb and imposts could but seldom 
form matter for discussion, military objects more frequently. 
For purely church concerns, the clergy, from an early period, 
had their own synods. 

The land conquered by the Germanic tribes belonged to 
them in common ; hence among the Anglo-Saxons its deno- 
mination of Folc-land, or land of the people (ager publicus). 
This was the property of the community^ though it might 
either be occupied in common or possessed in severalty; in 

* Cone. Calchut. a. 7S9. " in conciUo publico coram rege, etc. dudbut 
•t omni populo." 

' Vita S. Lebuini a Hucbatdo cmacnpU, ia Monnm. Germ. Hist. t. ii. 
p. 361. 

* In the Legn Henrici I. § Q, it is by no means lald that civic deputies 
aaiiatcd at the great witeoa-gemM, where the tftn-garefa and perbapa other 
royal officials and vwaeia are meDtioned. Ilie " quatuor meliores vills," 
who accompanied the prsepositua and the priest, are epolcen o( only in con- 
nexion with the hnndred-court. 

* Tacit. Qerm. xzri. " Agri pro numero cnltonim ab nniTereia io vicea 
Mcupantar. — Arva per anno* mutant, et supereat ager." See alao CNsar, 
B. O. iv. 1, vi. 33. In the Hochwald of Hor there ia still, a« I am InfermMl 
by the learnedinveetigatorof oar rural institutions, Baron vonHaithanaen, 
a considerable district, in which all the lands belong to the respective eom- 
muDities, among whose member! they are divided anew after ■ li^ae of 
some yean. For similar naagea in Wales and Ireland, see Palgrave, i, 
p.7aiq. 

t2 
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the latter case, it was probably parcelled out to individuals id 
the folc-geni6t, or coiirt of the district, the grant b^ug sanc- 
tioned by the freemen present. As long as it continued to be 
folc-land it could not be alienated in perpetuity ; but, on the 
expiration of the term for which it had been granted, reverted 
to the community, and might be again granted by the some 
authonty. Folcland was subject to many burthens and ex- 
actions. Its possessors were bound to assist in the reparation 
of the royal vills, and in other public works. They were 
liable to have travelers and others quartered on them. Tbej 
were required to entertain kings and other great men in their 
progresses through the country, to furnish them with car- 
riages and relays of horses, and to extend the same assistance 
to their messengers, followers and servants, and even to the 
persons who had charge of their horses, hawks and hounds. 
Such at least are the burthens &om which lands were libe- 
rated on their conversion into land held by charter in perpe- 
tuity, or bfic-land. Folcland was held by persons of the 
highest condition, by ealdormen, thanes and gesiths*, either 
during life or for a limited time*, and seems to have been 
oii^naUy granted to the followers of the king according to 
their respective ranks. Land severed from the folcland and 
granted in perpetuity by an act of the government, and thus 
converted into an estate of perpetual inheritance, was deno- 
minated bdc-land^. After the introduction of writing, such 
estates were usually created by charter (hoc), but were origi- 
nally confirmed by the delivery of a staff, a apear, an arrow, 
a drinking horn, the branch of a tree or a piece of turf; and 

' Wben k getitb (as in Laws of Ine, xi.) is spoken of aa "tmlBiida> 
gende," the expresiion mast refer to bAcland ; for to Buppose a gesith 
V ithout folcluid, Bt a period when the most trifling wrvlce whs rewuded 
with land, !■ tuTdlf conceivable. 

* See docDment in Lye's DiclioDary, ii. Appendix ii. 

* Similar both in name and with reference to the nature of their pooses* 
sion, were "hbellario nomine poswdentes," andthelibellariiof theLoi)go< 
bards and Franks. 
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when the dooatioQ was in fiivour of the church, these sym- 
bolical representations of the grant were deposited with solem- 
nity on the altar; nor was this practice entirely laid aside 
after the introduction of title-deeds, there heing instances of 
it aa late as the time of the Conqueror. Thou^ land granted 
in perpetuity ceased to he folcland, it could not with propriety 
be termed bdcland, unless conveyed by a written instrument. 
This species of estate, wbidt nearly corresponded to the allo- 
dium, was released from all services to the public, with the 
exception of contributing to the military expeditions, and to 
the reparation of fortresses and bridges (or the iyrd, burh-bdt 
and bry4^-b6t), which duties or services were comprised in 
the phrase trinoda necemttu. These were incumbent on all, 
and none could be excused from them, though the church, in 
some cases, contrived to obtain an exemption from them ; 
but, in general, its lands, like those of others, were subject to 
them. Bdcland might be held by freemen of all ranks and 
degrees. The Anglo-Saxon kings had private estates of bdc- 
land, which did not merge in the crown, but were devisable 
by will, disposable by ^ft or sale, and transmissible by inhe- 
ritance; many proofs of which exist, among which may be 
especially cited the will of king ^Ured, from which it is mani- 
fest that both he and Ecgberht, his grandfather, had the arU- 
trary disposal of their bdcland'. Bdcland bestowed on a 
third par^, on the condition of reversion, was called Isen- 
land' (loan-land), and appears under various forms. Much 
folcland was converted into bdcland, when private property 
had made good its ground against common possesnon, and 
we find it recorded among the prerogatives of the king, that 
he could issue the documents, authorizing such conversions, 
although be was, at the same time, bound by the voice of his 
witan, who seldom failed even in their subscriptions to the 

' Allen's laqniiy into the Rise and Growth of tlie Roj-ol Prerogative in 
Engltmdi p. 143 sq. Kemble, Cod. Diplom., t. i. Introd. p. dii w\. 
' Hemiogi Cartul. p. 1G8. 
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charters, to make known that the; were preunt, not as wit- 
nesses, but as giving their sufiVage. A considerable quantity 
of folcland was severed for specific purposes, as for the pay of 
the thanes (thegn-land), of the gerefa (gere&-land, rereland), 
or for the support of the rojral table and household. The 
more prominently the king stood forth as the representative 
of the nation, the more the taxes appeared to be levied for, 
the laws administered through, and the army to serve him, 
the more olao the idea and name of foldand sank into obli- 
vion, and passed into the ' terra tefpB ' of Domesday. We, 
nevertheless, find, even in that record, some traces of folcland, 
a remnant of which is preserved in the common land of cities 
and villages. 

More important, on the other hand, became, with the com- 
pletion of the ministerial system, the notion of the conferred, 
or lent lands, out of which the relations of feudality developed 
themselves. The be^nnings of the feudal law and of chivalry 
are at an early period to be traced among the Anglo-Saxons ; 
we meet with the denominations of knights and vassals (mili- 
tea, vassalli) in the time of king jElfred>, and, instead of the 
old German usage of qualifying a youth for the military 
service by a decree of the people, we find the investiture with 
a knightly belt, by the hand of the Anglo-Saxon king*, or 
the consecration of a sword by the clergy". Similar eere- 
moniea took place on the investiture of ealdormen. The 
ftudal obligations are declared in the following oath of 
homage (hyld-atb) i " By the Lord, before whom this relic is 
holy, I will be to N. ftithful and true, and love all that he 
loves, and shun all that he shuns, according to Ood's law, and 
according to the world's uaages, and never, by will nor by 
power, by word nor by work, do aught that is hateM to him t 

' Asser, VitajElfredi, a.676. [Maf not the use of the tena ' nuaiW 
be adduced as an argaineDt io Uirir favour by thoie indiDed to qucttion the 
genuioeneM of the work ascribed to Auer f — T.] 

' See p. 101. ' IngalphaB. a. 1060. 
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on coDcUtion that he me keep as I am willing to deserve, and 
all fulfil that waa agreed on^ when I to him submitted and 
choae bis will'." 

In no countij are the old Oennan institutions, both poli- 
tical and legal, in general, to be so easily traced as in En- 
gland, although in particular cases great difficulties present 
themselves to tho inquirer. Above all thiagSj care must be 
taken not to base everjr institutioii on one and the same arU- 
ficiall; formed principle, but rather to bear in mind, in the 
first place, that many centuries lie before us, in the course of 
which several of the institutions known to us have first re- 
ceived their completion, and sometimes had their origin ; and 
secondly, that the original institutions of the conquering 
Angles and Saxons result as well &Qm the necessities of war- 
five as from the patriarchal legal relations, which again pre- 
sent thenuelves in times of peace. 

The original tbnnation of the larger divisions, the shires, 
out of the petty kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, £ssex and Surrey, 
and of such earlier ones aa that of the North and South folk 
in East Anglia, or na in the gradually conquered Welsh and 
other foreign districts, aa the territories of the Defosietas, 
Cumbrians, etc., is a subject deserving of attention. The dis- 
proportion in extent of the shires to one another is less in 
WesBc^ than in Mercia and the north, and has in some cases 
where it existed been remedied, by jBlfred apparently in the 
first instance, and at a later period by Eadric Streona, by 
whom the former Winchelcombshire' waa annexed to that of 
Gloucester. A mutual influence also of the divisions of shire 
and diocese on one another is too manifest to be overlooked 
in those shires which bear the name of their episcopal capital, 
as is most striking in the land of the Hwiccas, which accu- 
rately corresponds to the shire and diocese of Worcester. 
In the mature Anglo-Saxon constitution, there was held, in 
the place of the earlier national assembly, a half-yearly gemdt 
' Anc. LL. aod last, tit Oatli*. ' Hemingi Cartul. p. 280. 
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of the scir-witan, or county-conrtt at which the biahop and the 
ealdormau (afterwards the earl) presided', and in which the 
gerefa (the reeve of a later period) was a constant assessor, 
afterwards a joint president, and at length the sole presiding 
officer. The thanes assisted in person, the inclosed districts 
(tunscipos) were each represented b; its gerefa and four men. 

The Gerefa (Reeve) of the Anglo-Saxons bore, in many 
respects, a striking resemblance to the graphio of the old 
German law. He was the official appointed by the king, whose 
province it was to carry into execution the judgements of the 
comrts presided over by the ealdonnan and other high digni- 
taries, to levy distresses, exact the imposts, contributions and 
tithes i he had also the custody of prisoners'. Besides this 
gerefo,wfaowaB distinguished by the title of scir-gereia (whence 
our fher^ and cyninges (king's) gereia, there were other in- 
ferior gere&s, as the t(tn-gereft (the tunginus of the Franks), 
the wic-, port-, burh-gerefa, who were all the fiscal officers of 
their respective j urisdictions. It appears also that each bishop, 
hlaford, or gesithcund man bad his gereia or agent, who could 
represent him on certain occaaions, make oath for him, and 
was a sort of steward or bailiff". A certain possession of laud, 
distinguished by the name of geref-land, was attached to the 
office of gerefa, which seems to have been abstracted fi«m ^e 
thegn-land by the gerefiis for their own emolument*. , 

Among the oldest divisions of the land may be reckoned the 
Maegtb, a district occupied by the members of one race, who 
having fought and conquered together in war, established 
their abode on the same spot iu time of peace. That a real 

■ Eadgar's Lawa, II. 6. ^thelred. III. 3. For the proceedjugs of a acir- 
gemot in Cnat'H time, see Hickee, Dissert. Epiat. p. 3. 

' Lambarde derives the title of 'gerefB'rromTeafiBn.jpoIiare, whence its 
primitive significations of ipotiaior, exactor. Soger also (De Adminis^. 
c. xxiii.) has " exactores regii, qaoa dicunt graffiones." [Grimm (D. R. A. 
p. 753) proposes another etymon, which seems hardly admisaible. — ^T.] 

' Laws of Ine, Ixiii. Laws of ^thelred, I. i. 

* See Allen's Inquiry, and Ellis, Introd. i. p. 331. 
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affinity exiated among the individuals of the nuegth, though 
scarcely to be traced among the Anglo-Saxons, is evident from 
tike examples that might be given, eren of the later middle 
age, of their several family asaodationa. 

The division of the countiy into Hundreds, like that of the 
Northern kingdoms into Herreds, originated in the old mili- 
tary constitution '. Both names were given to t^tricte which 
chose a hundred men, lor the protection and as counsellors of 
the ealdorman ; though it is already remarked by Tacitus, 
tiiat the real number did not always correspond with the name, 
llie fluctuating state of the population, as well as the exigen- 
cies of a constitution developing itself imder a long state of 
peaceful possession, have occasioned great changes with re- 
spect to all offices based on numerical relations. The appoint- 
ment of a hundred men may often have stood in connexion 
with the same number of free femilies, or with so many hides ; 
but, it must be confessed, that what originally constituted the 
hundred is extremely doubtful, and the more so, as, since the 
Norman conquest, their names and boundaries, and sometimes 
even their number, have undeigone frequent and considerable 
changes. In Northamptonslure, at least, the hundreds, in the 
time of Eadward the Confessor, appear to have consisted each 
of a hundred hides^. The circumstance that some of the 
smaller shires contain the greatest number of himdreds, pre- 
sents inexplicable difficulties^ ; though, at the same time, it 
may afford a clew to their origin, if we take into consideration 
the twA, that those small counties (viz. Kent containing sixty- 
one, Sussex sixty-five, and Dorsetshire thirty-four hundreds) 
were the districts first conquered, and, therefore, the most 
densely peopled h; the new setUers ; while in others, as Lan- 
cashire, with six hundreds only, the British population con- 

> This ia most appareat among the West GoUu. See L«^. Visigoth. 
I. ix. tit. 3. c. 1,3,5. Cf. J. M. Velschow, De Daaonim lastitatis MilU 
taribus. HavQUE 1831. 

• Ellis, iDtvod. i. p. 184 sq. 

) See HBllan, Europe daring the Middle Ages, ii. p. 391. 
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tinued more numeroua, and the hundreds, on the diTiuon of 
the country among the Anglo-Saxoa ohieft, might have been 
formed without any reference to the number of the subjected 
Britons. The meedog of the hundred waa held monthly for 
objects of voluntarj- And coatentious jurisdioUon'. The pre- 
siding offioerwas the ealdorman, assisted by the bishop of the 
diocese and the principal thanes'. The townships were each 
represented by their reeve and four deputies^ 

A division in the north of England corresponding to the 
hundred waa the wapentaice, so named as we are informed 
firom the ceremony which took place on the inauguration of 
the chief magistrate, who, dismounting from his horse, fixed 
his spear in the earth, which waa touched by the apeara of all 
present*. 

Id Kent there are several hundreds united imder the ap- 
pellation of ' lathea,' which had the juriadiotion of hundreda, 
and in which may be recognised the Northam * lathing,' or 
military levy^. In Sussex is found the division into six rapes. 
It does not appear that to this division any jurisdiction was 
annexed) which belonged to the hundred^. In the shires of 
York and Lincoln a division into three parts took place, called 
'trebing' or 'treding/ whence apparently the modem ridii^t 
of the firat-mentioned county. 

The diatriota above enumerated comprised the inhabitants 
of all units with reference to matters of war and government, 
but not wholly with respect to jurisdiction. Many possessions 

' Tacit. Germ. xi. " Coeunt certis diebua, qautn aut inchoatur 

luna ant Impletur." A greve (gerefa) of the hundred ia mentioned anlf In 
the l«wi called Edward th«Conr«HOr'i (Uili.) j tiie aldremannua hundratl 
inLL.Hen.LxoJ.tl. 

> Laws of Eadgar, II. S. See. LL. of Cnut, xviii. 

» LL. Henrici I. vii. S 7. 

* LL. Edw. Conf. i». EMU, Introd. i. p. 180 iq. 

* See vol. i. p. 96, and Ellis, i. p. 179. Jut. Low, iii. 3. 

* See vol. i. p. 107. Ellis, i. p. 180. According to the Grigia, a ' hreppr ' 
was a district in which twenty or more ' bondes,' or peasants, maintained 
one poor person ■ 
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belonging to the king, to the de^, and to the oobili^, werei 
in a greater or less degree, exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the hundred, and exercised their own. This privilege was 
called ' sacaS' the Anglo-Saxon expression for lit, querela, and 
answers, in my opinion, to the privileges of the sagibarones 
of the Salic Franks. The district over which ihe right of ssca 
was exercised, was denominated ' eoca,' ' soon ' (soke, sanc- 
tuary) , also ' aithesocna,' in which last term is to be reC(^;nised 
a reference to the sith or geaith, rendering the suppoutioD 
probable, that such a jurisdiction had been detached from the 
hundred before the title of gesith had been supplanted by tiiat 
of thegn (thane). The ceorls dwelling on such possessions 
were denominated socmen. Courts of this description were 
holden in the hall of the privileged individual, and were fiwm 
that circumstance called hallmotes. They still exist in the 
courts baron for civil causes. 

A very important branch of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudeOce, 
though enveloped in considerable obscurity, and, therefore, 
not unfrequently misunderstood, is the system of responsi- 
bility, by which every free member of the community above 
twelve yean old was bound, on peril of forfeiture of his 'lid,' 
or right of compurgation, or of the protection of his ' wer,' to 
enroll himself in a hundred or tything (teothung) which should 
be surety for him, and, in case of an accusation against him, 
should present him to justice'. This regulation did not of 
course apply to those individuals who, by rank, family con- 
nexion, or commendation, wore exempted from the provisions 
of this and similar enactments. Thus a master of a family 
was answerable for the misdeeds of his wife, his children under 
age, his household and slaves, even for damage done by his 
cattl^ in fact for all and everything under his protection 
(mund, mundbyrd], or that belonged to him, and whose wer- 

' Saca, in judicial luigiuage, sigotfiea catut, Oer. Stcfae. 
' Sec. LL. of Cnat, ix. LL. Hen. I. viii. ! 3. MgraTC, t. i. e. 6, sod 
T.ii. p. Gu. 
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gild, conaequeotly, fell to him. Of a leas compreheDUTe 
nature waa the reciprocal responsibility of family or kin 
(ouegburh'), which chiefly compriaed the obligation of aven- 
ging the slain, the protection of minors in the admtniHtration 
of their property, and the payment of half the werg^d, if one 
of thenuegburh committed a homicide and fled from justice*; 
and, on the other hand, the right of receiving the wei^d for 
a slain kinsman, of which two thirds fell to the relations on 
the male side, and one third to those on the female^. 

With the development of the Anglo-Saxon states and the 
intermixture with Britons and Danes, this legal responubility 
founded on kinship lost a considerable part of its influence, 
and artificial relations or connexions took place of the rapidly 
decreasing patriarchal feeling. The wealthy lord of the soil, 
the feudal superior, took all his vassals or subjects under his 
protection, which the kin had formerly afforded, and under- 
took the obligation of presenting them, if accused, to justice, 
and to pay the wergild of the homicide who had fled; while, 
on the other hand, the reaponsibility which the kindred of his 
vaasala had formed among themaelves was now given to the 
hl^ord, who represented them in the state, or the hundred. 
The relations of the criminal also paid the wergild to him, a 
part of which only fell to the kindred of the slain. But even 
this institution was insuflBcient for the great number of free- 
men, who were not included in any of these associationB. As 
a check to the evils resulting from this state of things, re- 
course was had to an old, probably an originally military, 
division of the country into ^things, in one of which eveiy 
freeman whose rank and possessions were not in themselves 
a sufficient guarantee for his good conduct was enrolled. 
Every ten freemen formed a tything (teothung*), one of whom 
was the chief or tything-man (tyenthe-heued, decanus^}, whose 

■ Lkwa of ^thelaUn, V.^iii. 3. Edm. S. i. Ine, luiv. 

* Laws of ^thdb. xxiii. * LL. ofEdw.uidGutlt. xiii. 

* Sec>Law« of CnntiU. * LL. Edw. Conf, ixvii.UTiii. 
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military origin, under its later tranaformation into the watch 
and ward on the public ways, was long to be traced, until at 
last even the leader of the men of the hundred, the " comes 
stabuli," degenerated into that subordinate police officer, the 
constable '. It is not improbable that these tythings were at 
an early period bound for the wei^d of their members, and 
entitled to the same, as we find in the old German laws very 
strict enactments for the payment of wergilds and compen- 
sations by nine fellows of the murderer, of the bui^lar, and 
of the ravisher'. 

The older laws of the Anglo-Saxons contain no mention of 
tydiingB (teothunga), but apeak of gild-bretiiren (gegyldan), 
who, in the case of homicide committed by one of them not 
having paternal relations, pud one third of the wer, and the 
relatives one third. If the man had no relatives, half his wer 
was paid by the gild-bretbren^. 

The ^d-brethren here mentioned were probably the mem- 
bers of such peace^ds (frith-gild) as those which existed in 
London* in the reign of jEtbelstan, and, perhaps, also in 
other cities and lai^ towns ; though, at the same time, it is 
evident that every freeman could not be included in a gild, 
who undertook obligations which could only be imposed on 
those who, as in the case of the civic gilds, possessed peculiar 
means of control over their members. Hence, after the reign of 
iEthelstan, we meet with various enactments to compel every 
non-exempted freeman to find a surety (borh^), which in the 
southern parts of England was to be found in the tythings, 
termed in this acceptation ' frith-borhs V or sureties for the 
peace, and by the Anglo-N'onnans, franc-pledge. In North- 

' Pdgrate (i- P- 200) has already remarked that tfMng and word were 
in the ancient law synonymoas. 

" Lei Salica,tit.iiv.xliT.ilv. » Laws of £llred,uvii.xxviii. 

* Jud. Civit. LundoniK. * Lawa of Eadgar, II. vi. 

' Some texts of the laws of the Confeasor, instead of ' friSborg,' erro- 
oeoualjrread'freobur^'aDd 'friborg,' whence the translation or perversion 
into ' ft«nq>legium,' ' francpledge ' of the Norman period. — T. 
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umbria, Bome parta of Mercia and ShropBhire, thU institution 
either did sot exist >, or, as the frith-borh of York ii said to 
have been denominated ' timmanna tale/ waa probably at an 
early period abolished'. This institution, called by the mo- 
dema eolkotive Jranipledge, was limited to the production 
of the offender to justice, if he had fled^. If the nsemben 
were remisi in seeking the culprit, or sufiforod him to esc^te, 
they were liable to certain penalties, and^ in cases of theft, to 
indeomifioatioa*. This indemnification was, in the case of 
stolen cattle, so considerable, that, like the fire-assuruioea of 
modem times, it encouraged neglect in the profnietors, and 
not unfrequentty still grosser abuses^. The responsibility of 
the ^tbing extended to the whole villogt oommuaity, and even 
to cases when it was uncertain whetbra- the offender was a 
member of the tytbing or not. The community which did not 
within a month and a day discover the slayer of a person found 
murdered within their boundary, was compelled to pay a sum 
of forty-six marks, of which forty fell to the king, and the re- 
routtiag six to the reUtions of the slain, if the murderer could 
not be found and brought to Justice Tvithin a year*'. This 
greater severity with regard to the &ith-borb, and even the 
name itaelf, we diacern, however, only in the Norman tune, 
and it seems highly probable that the frith-gilds and teothunga 
of the Anglo-Saxona were used by the Nmrnana for the pur> 
pose both of weakening the ties of kinship among the con- 
quered, and of establishing a more stringent polity. 



pBlgrave, i.pp.l96, 802. 


' LL.£dw.CoDf.ii. 






UwB of Eadgw, II. vi. Cntit,Sec.xt. 


Edw. Conf. IX. 


Jad. Civtt. LundoniiE, viii. 7. 


• Edw. Conf. IV. 
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Our knowledge of the laws of the Anglo-Saxoni it mwe 
limited tbaa might have been expected on a compariioa with 
our knowledge of their hiatoiy. With them it wa» not as with 
the other Qermanic races, who recorded what was moat e»- 
sential Ha the security of their rights ; but the laws of tfae 
Anglo-Saxons that have been preserved have usually for ob- 
ject only the iiitroduotion of new regulations or the establiab- 
ment of doubtful legal principles. It was only under the 
NonuoDB, and in coDBequence of the new legal views intro- 
duced by them, that a copious publication of Anglo-Saxon 
law took place, but into which much was introduced that was 
new and foreign, as well as much erroneous matter, arising 
from miBinterpretation'. At the same time, notwithstanding 
the incompleteness of our knowledge of Anglo-Saxon law Irom 
these causes, and from the loss of the original Mercian as well 
as of the greater part of the Northumbrian laws, the materials 
we possess fully enable us to perceive its accordance with the 
laws of the other Germanic nations, and, with the circum- 
stance thst these laws, as well as other legal documents, are 
for the most part composed in the Anglo-Saxon tongue, to 
pronounce them as one of the most important sources of old 
Germanic law. The history of the Anglo-Saxon law possesses 
considerable interest for English history, by indiooting in the 
most incontrovertible manner the basis of the later relations 
between the Normans and Anglo-Saxons. Some observations 
illustrative of the most essential points of agreement, and set- 
ting tbrth their respective peculiarities, if not already touched 
on in the present work, as appertaining rather to the province 
of history than of law, remain to be made, although a syste- 
matic review of the Anglo-Saxon law comes not within the 
scope of the present work, and has, moreover, by some able 

' It seema hardly Deceasary to nmsrk that the author here aUodei to 
the laws called Edward the Confessor's aod Henry tbe Fiist'a.— T. 
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Bcbolare of Grennany, been rendered more familiar and ai 
ibie to the natives of that country than it ia to the Enghsh 
themselves'. 

The freeman's original position in the Btate was that of one 
of a family, whose members were bound to mutual aid against 
violence. This obligation, however, had reference solely to 
acts of unlawful violence, and was more and more limited by 
laws enacted for the purpose of diminishing the number of 
feuds, while a procedure was laid down for the tribunals, 
(witau) whereby the homicide could, through his mediator 
(forespreca), obtain peace and security, and the injured rela- 
tives the legal wei^^ld. The relations of the slain received 
the whole wei^d (wer, leod*) annexed to his rank in the 
community. On the other hand, it was incumbent on the 
kindred of the homicide to present him to justice, that he 
might pay the wergild^. If he fled, his kinsmen paid the half 
of the wergild ; exile and the loss of family and friends being 
considered an equivalent for the other half. If he had only 
maternal relativeB, they paid a third of the wer^d, and his 
^Id-brethren a third ; if he had no relatives, his gild-brethren 
paid half; bis flight in either case being reckoned as an eqiu- 
valent for the remainder*. If the slayer did not flee, the kind- 
red of the slain might grant him time for the payment of the 
wer, or his own kin might altogether renounce bim^ It was 
only in cases of poisoning, and base, secret murder (morth), 
that the kinsmen, besides other mulcts, had to pay the whole 
wei^d*. 

' Se« the works of Philtpps on the Anglo-Saioa and the EnglUh laws 
ander the Normuia, as well u his German Hietory ; ilea Schmid's trea- 
tiaea in HenoeB, votl. 31 and 32, hU edition of the Anglo-Saxon laws, and 
Qrimm'e Dentscbe Rechtsalterthiinier. 

* ' Wer ' and ' leod ' signify man, but are frequently used for ' wergUd,' 
* leodgUd,' tht paj/mml, or worth (if a man. 

* Lawsof Eadw.and Qnth. xiii. Eadm. Sec. i. 7. Hen. L lxx*i.6. 

* L»WBof^lf.iivii.iiviii. 

* Laws of £adm. Sec. L vii. Eutw. and Gnth. xiii. 
' Laws of £theU.n.vi. 
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Previously to paying the wergild, the king's ' miind* (a fine 
to the king for breach of his protection) was to be levied ; 
aft«r which, within twenty-one days, the ' healslang * (appre- 
hensio colli, collistrigium ') was to be discharged, and after 
that, within twenty-one days, the ' manb&t,' or bdemnity to 
the lord of the slain for the loss of his man, the amount of 
which was r^ulated by that of the ' wer/ being thirty shil- 
lings for a ceorl, eigh^ for a six-hynde man, and a hundred 
and twenty for one of twelf-hynde degree. In addition to all 
these, there was still the ' fyht-wite ' due to the crown for the 
breach of the peace, which, as well as the manbdt, could never 
be remitted". 

It was the right and duty of every head of a family to pro- 
tect those placed in hia hand, or * mund V or under hia ' mund- 
hyrd' or guardianship, whether wife, children or slaves. A 
boy's accountability, his capability of bearing arms, and of the 
management of bis property began, according to the earlier 
laws, in his tenth, but according to the laws of jfithelstan, in 
his twelfth year^. The accountability of children was ex- 
tended even to the infant in the cradle, whereby, in the case 
of theft committed by the father, they, like those of mature 
age, were consigned to slavery, but which cruet practice was 
by a law of Cnut strictly forbidden^ This premature majo- 
rity of the Anglo-Saxon youth accounts for the early acces- 
sion to the throne of some of the kings, as £adward the 
Martyr, who was crowned in his thirteenth year. Majority 
at the age of ten is not mentioned in any other Qermanic 
laws, excepting those of the West Goths, and even there 
appears only as an exception in favour of the young testator, 

' A malct in commutation of the pillory, or some aimilar puoiahment. 
3ee Gloaaar; to Andeut Laws and Inatitute*. — T. 

* Laws of Eladw. aod Gutb. xiii. Eadm. Sec. iii. vii. 
' The origiital signification of ' mand ' i* hoHd. 

* LawB ofHlotIi.andEad.vi. Ine, vii. jGthels.V.i. By the Salic law 
alao (tit. xxri. art. 6) twelve was fixed as the age of rcapousibility. 

' See Laws of Caut, Ixivii. 
VOL, II. Z 
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or the son whose father could not, or would not support him. 
The beginning of the thirteenth year as that of majority it 
strictly and uniTersally Qermanic'. 

After the iather's death Uie child remained with the mother, 
though the management of the property or paternal domain 
(fnuDBtdl) devolved on the paternal reUfJona, who were 
ohliged to give sufficient security (borh) for the faithful dii- 
cha^ of their duty'. 

Marriage was contract«d after the bridegroom, in prelimi- 
nary arrangements with the fiiends of the bride, had settled 
the purchase-price, which belonged to the relation In whose 
guardianship the woman was at the time of her betrothal ; and 
also the dowry (moi^n-gifu) for the Alture wife, in which 
was comprised a jointure for ha*, conusting frequently in 
lands, in the case of her surviving her husband'. This pur- 
chase-money, in considenition of which the fionily of the 
woman intrusted the tutelage of thnr relation to the bride- 
groom, appears identical with the ' mund ' of the Longobarda 
and the 'mundr' of the Scandinavian nations*. The more 
family connexion prevailed, and the earlier and of^ner, under 
a life of war and wandering, the married daughters, widowed 
or forsaken, returned to the guardianship of their paternal 
kindred, the more important a consideration was the purchase- 
money, the application of which was, at least in part, similar 
to that of the morgen-gifu or dowry; but afterwards, under 
the security affi)rded by peaceful regular governments, the 
morgen-gifii grew into an olgect of greater importance, while 
the purchase-price became a symbol, or was left entirely to 
the good will of the brid^^room*. The ' mund' of a widow 
about to engage in a second marriage was fixed by the law, in 
proportion to the rank of her first husband^ For the fiil- 
' S««Grimii],D.R.A.p.413 *q. 

* Lansof Hloth.uMlEad.vi. Im, uxviii. Hen. I.lxx.§ 18. 

* Laws of Eadm. (Betrothing). 

* Lawa of ^thclb. Ixxr. uid Prin'a note thenon. 

' S«e Laws of Cnvt, Ixiiv. * Laws of ^thclb. luv. 
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filling of these conditiona, sureties and pledges were given. 
If a man betrothed did not complete his engagement within a 
prescribed time, he had, nerertheless, to pa^ the purchase- 
moce^, and make compensation (bdt) both to the woman or 
her family, and also to his sureties, for his breach of ftith 
(borh-bryce'). The property which the bride received from 
her father as a portion (fioh, like the Longobardic feder-fio, in 
coQtradiBtinclion to the met-fio, or purchase-money) returned, 
after the death of a childless widow, to her relations, who also 
received her morgen-gifu. A simiiar law existed among the 
Oitphalians and Angriaos*. 

Prohibitions of marriage on account of too near relationship 
were introduced by the Christian clergy, though reasons were 
found for setting some limits to such restrictions". Voluntary 
separations also were allowed, in which case the Wife, if the 
children remained with her, was entitled to half the property ; 
if they continued with the father, her portion was equal to 
that of one child^ 

Obedience to the husband required by the law was so 
strict, that the wife was not bound to denounce a theft com- 
mitted by her husband^; we do not, however, And among the 
Anglo-Saxons any traces that the husband possessed the 
power of selUng his wife. 

The Anglo-Saxon form of betrothment is no longer extant ; 
though the accordance of several very old, alliterative, rhyth- 
mic formulas in some parts of England, in use before the 
Reformation, justify us in aasuniing that they are all imita- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon. Their earnestness and dignity re- 
mind us most strikingly of the observations made by Tacitua 
CD the entrance into the married state among the Germans, 

' Lawaof Ine, xxxi. 

' Laws of ^thelb. Imi. Lex Sutonum, tit. viii. trt. 9. 

* Beds Hiat. Eccl. i. 37. 

* Laws of ^thelb. lull. Iixx- 
' haf/t of Ine, Ivii. 

Z2 
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RBd which seem to prove his acquaintance with the betrothal 
fonn of that people'. 

Oa the rights of things there is Uttle to notice^ as we have 
already spoken of the state of landed property under the tost 
head. The conveyance of property, particularly of landed 
posaesBioQB, was sometimes symbolical', through the delivery 
of a helmet, a sword, a how, an arrow, or whatever else could 
be preserved as a memorial ; and sometimes by means of a 
formula, the rhythms of which may still frequently be traced 
in Anglo-Saxon documents". 

Conveyances by written documents were also common, and 
we still possess, both in the native and in the Latin tongue, a 
vast number of charters of the Anglo-Saxon time, some reach- 
ing back to the preaching of the Christian faith in England, 
imder pope Gregory the First. The interest of the Anglo- 
Saxon written documents is the greater at the present day, as 
no records in any other Germanic tongue are extant of an 
earUer date than the thirteenth century ; though it must he 
observed, that of the former the originals rarely exist, and 
that many, particularly those Bnely itlumioated, and written 
with golden characters, have been fabricated after the Con- 
quest, for the purpose of imposing on the new lords of the 
soil. 

The sale of landed property was conditional on the consent 
of the next heir. A state of things based in so great a degree 

' Tbaa, acCDiding to the usage of S&lisbnry, the bride'B answer was, " I 
take thee, John, to be my wedded huaband — to ha^e and to hold — fro' 
this day forwards — for better for worse — for richer for poorer — id syck- 
nesse iii hele — to be booere and buiom — in bedde and at borde — till death 
do m part, if Holy Church it well ordain— and thereto I plight thee injr 
troth." See Palgrave, iL p. cixiv. sq. So Tacitas (Germ, xviii.) to the 
same effect: "Mnlier...ipsis incipientis matriinomi auspiciie admonetur, 
venire se laboroio pericnloTurnqoe sodam, idem in pace, idem in proelio 
pusnram aiisaramqne...iic vivendum, tic pereundom." 

* Ingulph. 

* See Ancient LL. and Inst. p. 7S, fol. ed. Hearne's Textus Roffenus, 
p.SI, Patgrave, ii. p. cxuiv. 
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on joint associations of ever; kind must have given rise to 
many a common possession and various privileges, which will 
probably be better understood when the information to be 
derived from the charters be given us in a condensed form. 
The seller gave security (borh) to the buyer, and pledged 
himself to defend the sold property agaiast unlawful claims, 
imder a considerable penalty'. The seller of a moveable 
chattel, which was claimed by a third party, if he could not 
produce the party from whence he had it, or otherwise deer 
himself, was considered the thief ^ 

The law of pledges was in very early stages of socie^ of 
considerable importance, as the want of a circulating medium 
gave constant occasion for them, and the judge, through want 
of other means of coercion and punishment, was often com- 
pelled to have recourse to them ; and even to the individual 
it was necessary to give the right of sureties in many cases, 
where a better ordered government would apply milder, yet, 
at the same time, more effectual means for preserving the 
public peace. The legal procedure required a pledge (wed) 
from him whose cause rendered the fising of a second hear- 
ing necessary, proportionate to the value of the matter in dis- 
pute. When Godwine presented himself before the witena- 
gemdt, be deposited the moat costly treasures as a pledge'. 
If any one, when accused before a tribunal, did not appear, 
he was compelled to give pledge to the accuser, which right, 
in the case of distrunt (nam, namium), was by Cnut per- 
mitted only after the fourth fruitless citation^. He who en- 
gaged to undergo an ordeal gave a pledge^ 

The endeavours of historical inquirers to obtain a clear in- 
sight into the Anglo-Saxon law of succession have hitherto 
been unsuccessful. The cause of their failure may probably 
Ue in the diverse nature of property subject to change with 

1 Iawb of £theU. I. X. ^thelr. I. iii. * Laws of MOuk. U. ix. 

" G-Gaimar, p.iBBlsq. L»w«of *tlielr.II!.xii. 

* Laws of Ine, viii. Cnut, S«c.xii. 

* LawB of Ethels. L uiii. 
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every political muUtioD. loheritaiice among a wandering 
people is naturally confined to movesble posseationa ; to land 
it can only extend itaelf, when, from a state of common 
national property, a conquered oomitry gradually pauea into 
that of permanent private posaesaion. The land granted 
by the people on its acquisition by conquest (fblcland), which 
at a later period was aupplanted by the royal benefioea or 
fiefs, could, with the obligaUona attached to it, be inherited 
only by the neareat of kin in the male line, or, perhaps, as a 
common property, by the bods ; herein bearing much resem- 
blance to the terra Satica of the Salic Franks, and the /«rra 
miatica of the Ripuarions, to which, unlilce the alod or allo- 
dium, only the male line or spear-side oould suooeed'. At 
the period when the laws were committed to writing, the caw 
of a father inheriting from his son was not possible, which is 
remarked as usual in the instance of aloda ; and in general, 
the several kinds of succession to folcland are mentioned as 
occasional only in cases of alodial poaaesBioos. These latter 
consisted both in arms, ornaments, slaves, domestic animals 
and other moveable property, and in immoveable property, 
which could be inherited or otherwise acquired. Such land 
estates were among the Anglo-Saxons generally known by the 
name of bdcland. Right of succession to alodial property was 
possessed in common and equally by the neareat of kin to the 
poaaeasor, xinder certain conditions respecting arms and 
female paraphernalia. Bdcland could be devised to women^ ; 
though for aucceaslon to alodial land also, principles were soon 
established, in a still warlike age, which nearly resembled 
those peculiar to folcland and fiefs, BAoland bequeathed to 
females was considered as given only in usufruct, and reverted 
to the male line. It was not till the fifth generation that 
bdoland could unreatricted &U ftvm the speaivside to the 
spindle-side^. 

' LL. HcD. I. In. }f 2D-S3. * See £lft«d'i Tefltsmant. 

* In the luipiage of the n«nDlijurut8,"lomb«rdeluic« tn qaenonlltr." 
LL. Hen. 1. \ix. f 21. " Non mittat aitcm cogascionem laun, licut pre- 
ducimua (| 20) in quintom genicnlum." 
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The obligatioa of vengeance for blood, the right to the wei^ 
gild aod a share in joint compurgator; oaths, stood in close 
connexion with the law of Huccession, and also prove the pre- 
ference enjoyed by the male line, which was entitled to two 
tlurds of the composition for homicide, while one third only 
fell to relatives on the female side '. 

If the woman survived her cluldlesa husband, she was en- 
titled to half the property } if there were children, to the 
whole, unless she entered a second time into wedlock^. 

Concerning contracts and their ratification many enact- 
ments are extant. Cattle purchased, if proved to be unsound 
within thirty days, might be returned to the seller, unless 
the latter could swear that he knew not of its unsoundness 
vhen he sold it^. The want of a coinage of the laq^r moneys 
caused, through the employment oS other means of payment, 
a constant necessity for technical written contracts- 
Sureties were very frequent, both fixtm the circumstance 
just mentioned, and also troai the peculiar old legal practice 
of the Germanic nationa ; though in cases of individual surety, 
unless in those of indemnification for money or other things, 
we find them, like the general sureties, usually limited to the 
production of offenders to justice. 

The perpetration of prohibited acts subjected the ofiender 
to various pecunisry mulcts, as well as to bodily penalties and 
loss of liberty. Capital punishments were, as among the 
ancient Germans, inSicted only in cases of foul murder 
(morth), arson and theft*; though even in these the punish- 
ment was left to the will and execution of the injured party, 
who was not bound to accept any wer^d. For the more 
atrocious crimes, the customary punishment was banishment, 
under which the criminal was declared an outlaw, or accord- 
ing to the legal language of the time, was said to bear a wolfs 
< LL. Heo. I. huviii. ; 11. 
■ l^wi or Eadm. (Betrothing). Cnnt, S«c. Ixilv. 
' Lam of Ids, Ivi. 
* Lswa of £dw. kod Gatfa. li. j£theU. L i. V. vi. Cnut, Sec. liv. 
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head'. No one might conceal auch a man, and any one waa 
licensed to slay him, if, being found in the country, he 
attempted to defend himself*. Cutting off the hands and 
feet was also ordained for theft. The Anglo-Saxon list or 
tariff of indemnities for wounds and other bodily injuries is 
almost as copious as that of the Frisians. On almost every 
part and particle of the body, even the several teeth and nails, 
a valuation was set. The compensations, though differing 
from those of other nations^ are alike in their objects. The 
wounding or disfigurement of the face, under the technical 
name of wlite-wamm, we find here as well as among the Ice- 
landers, Angliana, Old-Saxons and Frisians. We may in this 
place make the remark, that neither here, nor throughout the 
whole written legislation of the Anglo-Saxons, do we meet 
with much of the symbolical, or that betokens very remote 
antiqui^. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICS. 

Judicature in its whole compass was centred in the hun- 
dreds or wapentakes, or in those exempted districts which 
enjoyed the privileges of hundreds. In both the one and the 
other it appears, however, that the finding of a verdict was 
not the business of every person present, but of a committee, 
usually consisting of twelve of the principal thanes, and some- 
times of double and even triple that number^. This com- 
mittee was, however, appointed chiefly for the discovery or 
investigation of offences committed within the district; but 
with the establishment of the offence judgement was passed 

' LL.Edw.Coar.fi. ■ I^ws of Ine, xviii. xxxvii. .£lft'.vi.etc. 

' Yet not in all coses ; e. g. the striking off and mutilfttkni of the ear 
were respectively paid for with twelve and bIi Bhilliaga (Laws of £thelb. 
xxxix.~ilii.), as in the Lex Aloman. tit. li. c. I~3, ondbigher, if the hearing 
is destroyed. See Price's note. 

* LawBof^thelr. Ill.iii. Wilkins, Prcf. ad LL. Anglo-Sax. Palgrave, 
i.pp. too, 316, where the appointment of twelve thanea i« compared with 
umilar insUtDtinna in other countries : to the instances there cited maybe 
added that of the Nemede of twelve judges in Dithmarschen. 
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on the perpetrator. These thanes swore to accuse no guilt- 
less man, and to conceal no crime. It appears that this com- 
mittee at first submitted its judgements to the gemdt, for the 
confirmation or prevention of the ordeal, and execution of 
solemn judicial procedures. An appropriate name for the 
members of such committees, corresponding to the Nefndir 
of the Scandinavian nations, does not appear; but when they 
occur as an order, whose members have almost the character 
of juc^s, the name of lahmen seems to have been given to 
them*. The voice of two thirds of these thanes was a valid 
judgement: those outvoted were subject to a pecuniaiy 
mulct*. 

Legal proceedings were commenced by the accused giving 
BureUea or pledges for his appearance on the day of trial^. 
The inatitution of conaacramentals, or compurgators in suits, 
originated in the primitive obligation on the kindred to aid 
their relative with arms, which was now softened down into a 
judicial defence by oath. 

If one individual accused another of crime or delinquency, 
he was required to take an oath (for-ath) that he accused not 
out of hatred or envy, or unlawful lust of gain. Seven com- 
purgators must then on oath declare their belief in the truth 
of this declaration. If the accused was under a hlaford or 
lord, either he, or his gerefa, might come forward and swear 
that the accused had failed neither in oath nor ordeal since 
the last gemdt. After which the accused ceorl or gesithcund 
man might clear himself of the cbai^ by hisoatb (Ud)*, sup- 
ported by the oaths of a certain number of compurgators, or 
by the simple ordeal. The value of the oath depended on 
the rank of the accused, being equal to his wergild, so that 

' Ordinance respecting the DangEEtas, iii. 

' Iaws of ^thelr. III. xiii. 

' Laws of Hloth. and Ead. viii. n. x. 

* Thb, when eqatvalent to the wergild of the elain, was called a wer- 
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the oath of a simple freemaui or twy-bTiide man, wu vulucd 
at two hundred shillingt ; hence the highest oath, that of a 
twelf-bynde man, was worth twelve hundred ahiUinga'. If 
the accused vassal had not the testimony of his hlaford in hia 
favour, he had either to bring forward a triple number of 
oompurgatoTs, or to undergo an ordeal of threefold rigour. 
In evfliy cose the accused had a larger number of oompurga^ 
tors to bring forward in hia Avour than the accuser, whose 
oath, from the number of swearers, waa denominated a rtm- 
(number) oath, or an ungecoren (unohosen) oath ) firom which 
number, however, a selection waa made, either by the judges 
or hy lot, and the oath of the persona thus selected waa deno* 
minated a eyre (choice) oath. The number of compurgators 
is in all the Germanic laws variable, according to the magni- 
tude of the ityury, or of the value of the object in diapute, 
and sometimes appears to have been fixed very ari)itrarily. 
The Anglo-Saxon is in thia respect more precise. The com- 
purgator swore a rim-oath for as many shillings as he pos- 
sessed hides of land (the judi<nal value of which waa fixed at 
twenty shillings, or a pound), or by hia wergild wu luppoaed 
to possess. It seems not improbable that this ihiUing for the 
hide waa the compensation or penalty of a oompui^tor con* 
victed of a heedless oath*. Hence a fine of a hundred and 
twenty shilhngs was the alternative of an oath of a hundred 
and twenty hides^ ; and the king's thane, whose wergild waa 
twelve hundred shillings, could swear only for sixty hides, or 
aa many shillings. In like manner, the twy-hynda man, 
whose weigild waa two hundred shillings, oould be a com* 
purgator for ten bides, to which bis wergild was equivalent— 
but the real possession of which would have raised him to the 
rank of a twelf-hynde man — or for ten shillings, the value of 

' Oaths, liii. LL. Hen. I. hiv. $ 8. 

■ For euunplM of similv peiuitiM, see Lex Sal. tit. I. 

* Laws of lue, lii. 
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whicb> is half a bide, be actually possessed. Acoording to 
tbia computation it clearly appears how a twelf-hynde man's 
oath could be supplied by the oathi of six ceorls. 

Among the legal methods of proof in use among the Anglo- 
Saxons must be mentioned that of God's judgement, or 
ordeal, and, perhaps, also that of single combat. The account 
of Eadmuod Ironside's combat with Cnut shows that the 
practice, though not general, existed'. The oiroumttancc 
that in the Anglo-Saxon authorities extant no mention occurs 
of judicial combat, although en appropriate name (eoroest*) 
for it exists, is not to be regarded as a proof against the early 
pravftlance in England of a custom uniTersally adopted l^ 
those GenoaDio nations who were nearest akin to the Anglo- 
Saxons, as well as by the Scandinavians, and at a later period 
in use in England itself, where the priesthood sucoessfuUy 
exerted themselves to suppress it. The other more strictly 
•0-oalled God's judgements were rarely applied to, and in 
cases only of denial made by an accused party who had 1^ 
previous crime forfeited his audibility, or of a slave who 
could not produce compurgators. These judgements seem to 
have had for object the confession of the criminal, some of 
tbem, as tbs consecrated morsel (oorsnied), and the cross- 
proof, being especially calculated to work on the imagination. 

It has often been supposed that the origin of trial by jury 
ia to be trooed to the earliest periods of Anglo-Saxon history, 
•rane finding it in their courts of law, others in the compur- 
gators. But among the Anglo-Saxons there was no tribunal 
composed of awom individuals, whose province it was to 
decide on the credibility of accusations, and the value of the 
proof addWMd in support of them. The compurgators ap- 

* For examples among the continentat OermuiB, ue Grimm, D. R. A. 
p. 937 iq- 

* The existeno* in G«nniui of the word ' emit,' signilyiog mmgU eombti, 
ia in favour of its baving borne the same aignification among the eariier 
Anglo-Saxons. See Haltaua, i. v. ' Emcitkreii,' for baltk-piaet, is used 
by Gottfried of Struborg, Tristan and Isolde, v. 6764. 
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peared for the purpose of Btrengthening the allegation, but 
were not judges. It is in the latter only that we can percuve 
any resemblance to the modem jury, and they furnish us 
only with the most general features of sworn examiners from 
the neighbourhood of the accused ceorl ; they were autho- 
rized accusers, witnesses and judges at the same time ; una- 
nimity in their verdict was not required, Two circumstances 
have especially so changed this, as well as other old legal tn- 
stitutions, that every attempt at comparison should be made 
with the utmost caution : viz. the entire change in the pro- 
cess of proof after the abolition of the Clod's judgements and 
compurgation ; and, in a still greater degree, the introduction 
of a written law, framed on abstract principles, instead of that 
existing as matter of fact, and attested only by the judges. 
The period and manner of this transformation will be showa 
in the histoty of the first Norman kings. 

The chief administration of justice was probably at first 
lodged with the king and the witena-gemdt in common, but 
was gradually severed ftom the latter in proportion as the 
jurisdiction of the former was enlarged by new spheres of 
action. The king was the supreme judge in cases of offence 
committed by his warriors, in feudal contentions among bis 
thanes, and in certain other cases reserved for his jurisdiction^ 
the b6ts or compensations for which accrued to him', as vio- 
lations of his peace on the public ways and in his dwellings^ 
and when his subjects, on account of injustice, had occasion 
to appeal to him against their regular tribunals^. The activtfy 
of Miind and Eadgar in the regular administration of justice 
has been a frequent subject of praise. The kings journeyed 
to the royal vills and to monasteries, for the purpose of assem- 
bling the people of the shire, and composing their differences, 
as well as of exercising the privilege of moderating the royal 
fines and remitting capital and bodily punishments. Wherever 

■ S«c. LawB of Cnat, lii.-xiv. 

> I«WB of Eadgar, II. ii. Cnot, Sec. xvii. Cf. Hiat. Rames. c. Iixxr. 
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the king was staying be could bold a court of justice, and 
tbe accused enjoyed bis protection and peace not onlj in the 
sanctuary of the royal palace, but also witbin tbe vei^ of bia 
temporary residence, whicb the old law, with more poetic 
than mathematical conception, defines to be " on every side 
from tbe burgh-gate where he ia resident, three miles, three 
furlongs, three acres, nine feet, nine palms and nine barley- 
corns'." lUnerant judges did not exist under the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, as the royal jurisdiction was, for several reasons, 
seldom appealed to out of Wessex, and the exercise of many 
of the royal functions was in the latter times of tbe Anglo- 
Saxon government transferred to the great nobles and power- 
ful ecclesiastics. The office of chancellor became, in conse- 
quence of &e itinerancy of the royal court (curia regis), more 
and more important, particularly as it was not yet provided 
with appoiated judges, but t^e most influential men of tbe 
province and of the attendants on tbe king guided his de- 
cisioa by their counsel. The great number of privileges and 
customs in the several component parts of the Anglo-Saxon 
realm must greatly multiply the occasions of appealing for 
judgement to the common head of all, while, at tbe same 
time, tbe increased power of the church waa frequently exerted 
in procuring royal decisions against the laity. 

It is not here the place to g^ve a more extensive view of 
Anglo-Saxon law ; one remark may, however, be added, that 
not only in its most general features does it accord with the 
Qermanic, but also in its minuter details, and in the legal 
language brought by the conquerors to Britain. The Anglo- 
Saxon is Irequently not to be recognised in tbe corruptions of 
the Normans, and the German, Uke a half-e^ced inscription, 
is often discoverable only in some old legal monuments ; yet 
it is possible that, on closer research, nodiing of impcMrtance 

' Laws of ^tbela. IV. v. The mui at whose home Cli&ni) the king «topt 
to drink waa, as early aa the time of jfithelberbt, protected by a twofold 
bOt. See bis Laws, iii. 
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would be found in the laws of the emigrants, of which we 
could not point to an illuatration or a counterpart in the legal 
documents of their continental brethren. 



MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS. 

In no department of social life are so many trooot of Roman 
institutions to be found in the former provinces of the empirft 
as in the dties, though, perhaps, in no country fewer than in 
Britain, where Rome never wholly prevailed, never entirely 
expelled the old British institutions, and, in oonsequenot of 
its remoteness, less powerfully exercised its moral influence. 
Whatever savoured of Rome was more utterly annihilated by 
the gradual cessation of Roman sway, than, as in other lands, 
it could have been through sudden invasion and conquest by 
the barbarians. The Saxons, whose language and religion so 
completely supplanted those of the conquered Britons, could 
have suffered only politically unimportant institutions to sub- 
sist. It must also be borne in mind that the Angles uid 
Saxons of the fifth and sixth ceuturies could not have been 
such strangers to political and oivic institutions as the Qer* 
mans of Tacitus, an assumption justified by the similarity 
to be found in the oldest munidpal denominations and insti- 
tutions on both sides of the German Ocean, while their com- 
mon character exhibits a striking contrast to that of the 
Romanized countries. 

The origin of the municipal system of the Saxons is to be 
traced up to the sacrificial gilds of heathenism*. These fe»> 
tivals were connected with the court and market days, and 
might, together with the discourse (morgen-spiec) following 
the feast, and through the criminal jurisdiction exercised by 
the priests, frequentiy assume a very serious character. The 
common refection, which formed the cradle of many a poh- 

' See the highly instnictlTe and iDtereatfng worit at Dr. W. E. WHds, 
ffildenweseu im MittelalCer. 
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ticol iostitutton, received the coniecration of religion. The 
■uppreuion of these devil'a gilds (deofol-gild), u the; were 
denominated in the Christian lans, was extremely diEEcult in 
the C^manic couotnes', and it was found neoeasar; to pro- 
vide a substitute not only for the worship itself, but also for 
the institutions more or less arbitrarily connected with them. 
The convivial associations continued under their respective 
members, and while the hall of the rich thane was used for 
the feast and judicial assembly, a common building waa in 
time conatnioted for tbe less wealthy freemen, the name of 
which (domus convivii) shows that ever; consultation was 
connected with a convivial feast. The peace of the ancient 
religion was preserved at the feast. All the members, pro- 
vided their number did not exceed seven, were bound to pay 
the weigtld of one ilain among them in equal portions, unleas 
they delivered up the perpetrator". The closer the intimacy 
in which the several members lived together, the oftener oc- 
casions presented themselves for multiplying the objects of 
the association; consequently, in addition to religious pur- 
poses, we soon find aocieties for mutual assistance, if not for 
indemnity, in cases of shipwreck. Are and other calamitoua 
occurrences^ It was chiefly in the towns lying on the Slemish 
and neighbouring coasts that those corporations were formed, 
out of which the germ of the municipal constitution developed 
itself*. As, however, in the Frankish territory, these unions 
often seemed to threaten the unity of the state, they were 
frequently prohibited, aud, above all, the customary oath ex- 



■ l.«WB of WihtTHd, xii. xUi. Sec. Lawi of Cont, it. Capitol, da Part. 
Sax. c. III. " Si quia in honorem diemonnra comederit," etc. 

* LexSal.tit. ilvi. 1,3. Which paaiagea havt be«n erroncoady ander- 
■bwd to mean that aevea constitute a 'coDtrintun.* llw ptiDCipIe, that 
teren fonnd together are equallf guilty, appears alio to lit in tht Anglo- 
Saxon legal adage, " Seven are called thiem " (Lawi of Int. xiii.), who, if 
taken togethtr, were hanged together. 

* C^t. Csroli Magni, a. J79, art. xiii. 

* Capit. I. iv. c. 7 of temp. Lewia the Debonnair. 
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acted OD admission to them was strictly forbidden. Amoog 
the Anglo-Saxons we find no such prohibitory measures 
against the gilds, probably because they had not lost their 
religious character, and stood, therefore, under the influence 
of the clei^. Gilds strictly ecclesiastical were numerous, and 
had attained great perfection at a very early period^ The 
duty incumbent on the gilds to preserve peace appears to 
have been so imperative, that, as we have seen, by the laws 
of Alfred, in the case of homicide by one of the members, a 
part of the wergild was to be paid by the corporation. In 
London there were several peace-^lds (frith-gild) for the dif- 
ferent ranks, which in the reign of ^thelstan formed a \erj 
remarkable association, for the better securi^ of their pro- 
per^^, and which, like the Frankish unions of the same kind, 
were not bound together by oaths, but by the exchange of 
pledges. Besides the irith-gilds of London, we find in the 
Anglo-Saxon time a gild-hall at Dover, whence may be in- 
ferred the existence of a frith^ild in that town^; also three 
burgher-gilds (geferscipas) at Canterbury ; and it may be as? 
sumed that many others existed in those early times, but 
which are mentioned only at a somewhat later period, in 
charters of confirmation, and fivquently, as of old foundation. 
In the commercial towns, these frith-gilds, or, at least, one of 
them, which numbered among its members merchants who 
traded beyond sea, might easily acquire the attributes and 
name of a commercial gild or banse, of which description that 
at York, which had a banse-house, is particularly conspi- 



' See HickM,Duseit. Epiet., and from him Tamer, vol. iii. book vii, c. 10, 
and Wilda. 

* See pp. 118,333. Jad. Civit. Lundotiue, cc. i.xxii. 

* Id the Anglo-Saxon glosses cited by Du Cange, voce Guildhalla, this 
rord ie explained hyfritkgUd. 

* Besidei tbe Hanses at Beverley and Dunwich, others at Montgomery 
nd Hereford can be referred to aa exiating in the beginning of the rrign of 
ohn. See Magnua Rotuliu Pipn de anno regni Regis Johannis tertio, 
I. 109. 
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At the head of the gilds, as of the cities, we usually fiod 
ealdormen, who governed them as far as their by-laws ex- 
tended, and were not restricted by the king's gerefas, or the 
wic-, port-, or burgh-reeves', who exennsed the privileges of 
jurisdiction, either by appointment or inheritance. We meet 
with such a wic-gerefa at London in the seventh', at Win- 
cheater in the ninth century, and soon afterwards at Bath^. 
The influence of the land-proprietors, on and near whose pro- 
perty the towns were built, and who, consequently, formed a 
separate aristocratic class, was long to be recognised. A con- 
siderable rent was often paid to the king, if not alienated by 
him to the lord of the manor*. This was probably the im- 
post which is usually combined with the Bcot (usual also in 
the German towns) and known under the name of hlot^. The 
aldermanries of Canterbury were connected with an alienable 
hind-possesuon (soca^). In the towns occupied by the Danes 
the municipal government was in the bands of twelve lage- 
men, whose office was also connected with a soke, for which 
at Cambridge a knight's heriot was payable to the sheriff. 
These landowners we find united with others ia the old gild 
of the thanes of the town just mentioned, for the sake not 
only of feasts and funerals, but for the conservation of the 
peace, and of the rights of the several members. The gild- 
brother who, without gross culpability, had committed a 
homicide, was tuded in the payment of the wergild ; if a 
member was slain, the whole fi^ternity avenged his death. 
If one ^d-brother slew another, be was excluded from the 

* We meet with the wykgereve, later wfcvogt, in many towns of Lower 
Saxony, u StMle, Minden, etc. 

* l^ws of Hlotb. and Ettdric, xvi. 

* Sax. Chron. aa. 697. 906. 

* See Ellis, Introd. i. p. 193. Owing to the want of earlier documeDts, 
Domesday is our principal soorce for the privileges of the Anglo-Saxon 
bnrghs. 

* Hlot tennB to have signiSed sort, lot, a plot of graand ; and afterwaids, 
thereat for the same. See Grimm, D.R.A. p. 634. 

' Somnet'a Cauterbary, p. 97< 
VOL. II. S A 
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society and frtendBhip of all. To the fraternity of the uaited 
thanea the gild aSbrded corresponding protection. The sub- 
ordinate rank of these thanes is to be inferred from the men- 
tion of theil- hlaford conjointly with the gild-reeres. lu other 
towns the bui^her community possessed the privileges of tttcit 
and toca, for which extraordinary ship-services, and also mili- 
tary and hunting seWices or imposts were paid to the king. 
The burghers of Dover, for theii' sac and soc, supplied the 
king yearly with twenty-ships, each having twenty-one men, 
during fifteen days. At Chester the twelve lagemen were 
chosen IVotn among the vassals of the king, the bishop and 
the earl. Inferior burghers (meinbui^nses, minores, mintlli), 
in contradistinction to the greater butchers, are mentioned at 
Derby, Norwich, and Tateshall. Cambridge was divided into 
ten wards ; a similar partition also existed in London, which 
originally answered to the teothungs or tibumanna tale of the 
free inhabitants of the country. 

On the right to those socs or fhittchises of which the burgh 
was composed, or the cession of the soc of the etitlre burgh 
(carta allodii ad sternath hereditatem), ^aa founded, accord- 
ing to the legal nations of the Anglo-Saxons, the right of civic 
jut-isdiciitttij connected With which, however, a civic cotn- 
tnunity from Roman tintes may botnetimea have tvtaibed this 
right by aticlent prescription. 

But fth Uninterrupted descent of eedentially Roman muni- 
cipal constitutions cannot be ahywhcTe Incontravertibly shown. 
Defenders of this supposition have been disposed to perceive 
the 'Defensor" of the municipal constitution of the Romans, 
in the 'pneco' or ' seijandus' of the bui^hs Of the north of 
England and Scotland'; yet all the ftinctiDns and duties of 

' See ml. I. p. 36. 

* CathCftrt In Pref. to trauet. of SavlgDjr, t. i., who rests on the l*^ 
BDrgorum, ep. Houard, t. ii. He it misled bf c. luv. where it ia said, " Si 

pneco <re) serjaudos ftdsitati coDsentiat... ewM caned tationii tIUb 

pessunduidK vel miDorandR," where it merely aUnde* to a reaelntioD of 
the buTghera to be announced by the sergeant. 
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IhiB official are merely those of the German Gbrichtsscherge, 
or Frohnbote, i*ho was elected in like manner by the burgh- 
ets, and whose testimony was equal to that of seven ordinary 
witnesses, whose duty it was to receive prisoners into his 
house and to be present at cessions of land. 

No municipal constitution iu England Is of equal import- 
ance to that of London, the chief municipal court of which 
city bore the name of the Hfls-thing, whence the modern 
Husting, neither the origin nor name of which need be attri- 
buted to the Danes. The appeUation of ' witan ' does not 
seem to have been introduced into the municipal constitutions. 
At an early period we find one, and in the latter years of Ead- 
ward the Confessor, two royal port-reeves at London. The 
aristocratic influence of the neighbouring landowners is not 
to be overlooked, to whom the ' cnightengild ' belonged, 
which possessed land and separate jurisdiction both within 
and without the city'. Connected with this may have been 
the extensive privilege of hunting in Chiltem, Middlesex and 
Surrey*, 

Many traces exist of a lively commerce in and among the 
several states of Britain, The inhabitant who entertained a 
chapman who came across the march longer than three nights, 
was under the obligation of producing him to justice iti the 
event of harm perpetrated by biro, tit at making indemnity 
for him''. A trader traveling with many people was obliged 
to announce himself to the king's gerefa at the fo1c-gem6t, at 
the same time stating the number of persons iVith him, Und 
engaging to present them to Justice in case of need*. All 
put-chases of chattels in Ijondon must be witnessed by two 
true men or by the king's wic-gerbfa'. It was afterwards 

' See docnmeot ib Hymer, i. p. II, which ttatiflH tliat It eiiated before 
the Conf)ue»t, viz. " tempore regis Eadirardi." 
' See Charter of Henry I. in Ancieot Laws and Institute*. 
' Laws of MIoth. and Eadric, it. Cnut, Sec. uviii, 

* Lawg of Alfred, txilv. 

* Laws of Hloth. and Eadric, xvi. loe, nv. 

2a2 
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enacted tltat no bargain should be made without the gate 
and without the witness of the port-gerefa, or of other credible 
men'. King ^thelstan's laws are addressed to his gereias 
in all his biu^hs, the breach of whose peace (burh-bryce) was 
strictly forbidden hj former laws'. To the burghers them- 
selves (burh-wani) was conceded the right of punishing for 
the breach of their peace ^, a privilege of which, as we have 
seen, the townsmen of Dover availed themselves against count 
Eustace. Under Eadgar and subsequently the assembly of 
the burghers (burh-gemdt) was holden thrice in the year*. 
Among the regulations appertaining to the Anglo-Saxon 
burghs, that of king Eadgar is particularly worthy of notice, 
that in every Urge burgh thirty-three men should be chosen 
as witnesses of contracts, in every smaller bui^h and hundred, 
twelve^. In later municipal constitutions we find this extra- 
ordinary property of credibility conferred on the parochial 
authorities and on members of the council. 



AGRIOULTVRB AND COMUBBCB. 

Ag;riculture in Ehigland under the Anglo-iSaxons did not 
again reach the degree at which it had arrived under the 
Roman dominion ; though towards the close of the period of 
which we have been treating, the difference does not appear 
very considerable. Cities and commerce, even when by the 
latter more is received than exported, presuppose a soil not 
uncultivated, and native productions of the earth. The coast, 
especially towards the south, contained the greatest number 
of towns, and offers the most numerous proofs of agriculture ; 

> Uwi of Eadward I. ^tlieU. I. xii, xiii.. III. li., V. x. etc 
' Laws of Ine, ilv. Eiulm. ii.etc. 

■ Laws of ^thelr. II. vi. 

* I«wa of Eadgar II. v. Caut, Sec. xviii. 

■ Lana of Eadgar, Suppl. iv. v. According to Cnut, Sec. xxiv., it would 
appear tliat this regulation was no longer in force. 
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tiiough East Anglia and the Qeighboiiring marsh-districts 
must also be mentioDed, the draining and embanking of which 
the Anglo-Saxons begun, and rendered a memorable triumph 
of human industry practicable, by which what had been 
marshes and swamps became transformed into a garden. 
Though many undertakings, usages, and precepts of the 
Romans may have continued to exist, we must, neverthelessj 
at the same time, bear in mind, that the German denomina- 
tions for almost everything connected with agriculture and 
the breeding of cattle, sufficiently prove that the Angle and 
Saxon conquerors were not inexperienced in those arts. 

The chief occupation of the Anglo-Saxons was the reaiing 
of cattle, for which nature seems to have especially designed 
the country. Both the hilly west and the flat eastern parts 
of England are particularly fitted for this purpose, while the 
north-western elevation of the strata secures to its slopes and 
plains the enlivening beams of the morning sun. The moist 
atmosphere of England sheds a blessing over its surface in 
the rich fertility of its fields, the vivid green of which con- 
tinues a never-perishing ornament. Every husbandman (ge- 
bj^) received, on being settled on the land of his hlaford, 
seven sown acres on his yard of land, two oxen, a cow and 
six sheep. The cattle of the viUeins was driven with that of 
the lords to graze on the common pasture. The milk, inclu- 
ding that of the goat, was applied to various purposes besides 
that of making cheese. The fleece, which might not be shorn 
before midsummer', supplied clothing for winter, and also a 
principal article of exportation, which the skilful artisans of 
the Netherlands and the Rhenish countries sent back to us in 
the form of woollen manufactures. Leather was used not only 
for shoes and breeches, but also for gloves, which even those 
of the humblest class were in the habit of wearing*. 

' LawBof Ine, liix. 

' Rectitudines SiDgul&nim Personaram, in Anc. LL. and lost. " Fol- 
garius debet habere calceameuta et chirothecas." 
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No branch of rural economy was ipore eeduloiiBly followM 
than the rearing of swine, which in all -patt4> where tlie old 
oak and beech woods were stiU undecayed) yielded to the 
Ewineberda a profitable occupation. Besides these swineherds 
who attended to the herds of the lord (^hte-ewap), there was 
another class (gafol-swap), each of whom paid a yearly rent 
of ten swine and five pigs, reserving all above this number foT 
himself; hut was bound to keep a horse for the service of the 
lord' Therearingof bees was also a branch of iD4u8try. The 
condition of the hee-m^ter (beo-ceorl) was nearly similar ^ 
that of the swipeherd, and, hke hiip, he sometimes possessed 
a fi%e property. Mmj horses were bred ; every man being 
obliged to l^ave two to his plough: hence it is not surprising 
that the pirates of tiie North were sa soon ^ble to transform 
themselves into cavalry, after their Ending on the coast. 
Horses appear also to have been an article of espoit^tiifl)) 
from the law of ^Stbelstap, by which (t is forbiddeii to seqd 
them beyond sea'. 

Agriculture seems to have been adequate to t\ie wants of 
the people, as we find no ipentioa either of the export qr 
import of graip ; and of famiqe and its attendant, disease, les* 
is recorded among the ^nglo-Sazons than other contea^pgrvy 
nations. William of Poitiers calls England ^ store-house of 
Ceres, from its great abundance of com^ in the time of the 
last £adward°. The law enjoined, that of all the larger landed 
possessions, the greater part should be kept in cultivtttion*. 
The several kinds of grain, viz. rye, barley, wheat ond oatS;, 
were grown. The great cultivation of the last leads us to the 
supposition that, as in Scotland at the present day, it was 
n^ade into cakes for food, whence its Anglo-Saxon name of 
<ata.' A considerable quantity of barley was brewed into 

' Laws of >£tiielBtaii, I. iviii. 

' Ed. Ma»erea, p. 10?. " Horrctim Cereria dicenda videtnr frame»ti copia, 
sicterariutn Arabiie nuri CQpia." — T. 
' Guil, Pictav. 310. * Lawt of Ine, Uiv.-tsn- 
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beec or ale (be<H^ sfllu, aidAtt))) 8 word probably derived from 
tb* WeUb'i l^ftt gQp4 beer wu an olyect of tmportattce in 
the eatiin4(ion of the people is proved by one of the by-laws 
of Chester) which direetSi thut every man or wumao brewing 
Adulterated beer should forfeit four shiUisgSj or be placed in 
the cucking stool (pathedra stercoriB'), However al^iUed the 
Bomanised Britons may bave been in husbandry, it must, 
nevertheless, be observed, that all the agricqltural implements 
in use funong the Apglo-Saxons bear German names, &s egthe, 
harrow {old Ger. e^da); plou, »aib,plot^h {old Ger. pfluoc) ; 
sicol, licile {old Ger. sihhtla) ; tberscol (from therscan, to 
threiA) flail {old Ger, ftegil) ; rac^, rake (old Ger. rakysen). 
The meftsures of land ^Iso betray their German origin, aa 
sBcer, acre (oM Ger. flbhar, Lot. ager) ; rod, raod (0-. Sax. 
ruodda) ; deegmete^ {Qer. demat), ?hich in Cheshire is equal 
to h^ &u ^ere, as in Efist and North Friealand ; reep, ferling, 
feeding*, auluog (in Kent) from aulh, pltwgli, etc. 

Amoqg the parts in wl^iph agricult^ure formed a principal 
branch of industry, Ely, Norfolk aqd Suffolk are particularly 
conspicuous, which, through the exertlaits of the clei^ ^d 
other inhittiitsnts, ^ere ttt ^n early period drained and con- 
verted into prodnctive rnarsblanda. 

At the close of this period* freqqent mention of gardeqa 
ftccurs among the Anglo-Saxons, under the name of wyrt- 
geard, ortgeard, whence the modem orclmrd. These must be 
diatinguisbed from the vineyards so frequently noticed, and 
which in Gloucestershire and other ^uthent counties we find 
attached to almost every inon^tic establtsbment. Smithiield, 
within the circuit of the city of London, was formerly covered 
with vineyards. Holbome also had a vineyard. From the 

' L«WB of Ine, Inc. " WJlisc eaUth." 
' Ellis, lutrod. i.p.203. 

' As mach as could be mowed id a day. See also Falk, Rechtigescb. 
Th.ii. 
* In Haata and Somersetshire. See Domesday. 
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grapes of these viaes, the introductdoD of which has been 
ascribed to the emperor Probus {a.d. 380'), a wine was 
pressed, particularly in the fruitful county of Gloucester, 
which was not thought too rough and acid for consumption 
in those days'. We have information of the quantity of wine 
to be rendered yearly in Essex by the tenant to the lord. It 
seems needless, in explanation of this extensive cultivation of 
the vine in England, to attribute it to a greater mildness of 
climate at that period, or to a change in the soil caused by 
constant tillage. It may suffice, perhaps, to call to mind, 
that here, as in other northern countries, among others the 
Mark of Brandenbui^, where the vine, it is said, formerly 
flourished, not very long ago, much rougher and sourer wines 
were drunk than those now in use, either mingled with sweet 
ingredients, or made into various preparations. 

England abounded in forests, which through the shelter 
they afforded to robbers, were in many parts a source of peril 
both to travelers and to the neighbouring inhabitants. Sub- 
sequently to the reign of the Confessor, the abbot of St. 
Albans gave a manaus to Thurnoth, under the obligation of 
clearing the forest there of wild beasts and robbers, and of 
indemnifying for any robbery there committed. For ihe sake 
, of greater security, he also had that part of the forest felled 
which was adjacent to the WatUng Street^. The felling and 
burning of trees were punishable at on early period'*. Much 
of the value of the forests consisted in the oak and beech 
mast, which supplied food to the numerous herds of swine 
reared in those times^. The worth of a tree was reckoned 

■ Vopiscoa, Vita Probi, end Ellis, Introd. i.p. 116 aq. For Snitbfield, 
Ke document in Rymer, t. i. p. 1 7. 

' Malmesb. de Pont. lib. iv. "ValliB GlocestrensiB regio plusqaun 

alic Ang;lue provincUe linearuni frequcntia deDsior, praventu nberior, Mpure 
jucimdior." 

* Historia Abbatam S. Aibani. 

* Latra of Ine, zliii. xliv. Alfred, lii. 

* Laws of Ine, xlii. 
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according to the number of swine that could Btand under it * 
Another great attraction to the forests was the numerous 
beaate of the chase to which they afforded shelter. The 
noble craft of hunting was the chief recreation of the highest 
personages, both temporal and ecclesiastical. Alfred was 
distinguished, even in hia early youth, for his skill and bold- 
ness in the chase ; and of adventures, stratagems and neg- 
ligence, through their passion for this recreation, on the 
part of other princes, many stories are yet extant. Even 
Eadward the Confessor himself appears to have spent a great 
part of his time between masses and hunting. The Anglo- 
Saxons made a distinction between the higher and lower 
chase; the former was expressly for the king, or those on 
whom he had bestowed the privilege of sharing in itj the 
latter only was allowed to the proprietors of the land. Besides 
the ecclesiastical and secular laws of Cnut, we have his ' Con- 
stitutiones de Foresta/ composed, as the preamble informs us, 
for the benefit of the churches of England'. By this docu- 
ment four thanes were appointed in every province, for the 
adminiBtratioD of justice in all matters connected with the 
forests, under whom were four inferior thanes (lesthegenes)} 
to whom was committed the immediate care of the vert and 
venison ; and under each of these were two men, whose duty 
it was to keep watch by night, and perform other servile 
offices. For thdr services, each of these ranks received re- 
apectively an annual remuneration of two hundred shillings, 
wxty shilhngs, and fifteen shillings of silver, besides horses 
and arms. All crimes and delinquencies, committed by in- 
dividuals of the two subordinate classes, were to be tried and 
punished by the superior thanes, while these latter were 
amenable to the king only. Besides the hart, buffaloes, hares 
and rabbits were enclosed, which enclosing (deorhege), as well 

' LawB of Ine, sliv. 

) Printed in Spctman'a Glossarium, and in Anc. LL. and Iiut. Cf. the 
docnmeat ' Rectitodiaes Sing. Fenon.' and Ellis, i. p. 103. 
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as the stallipg of tlie beasts of venery (stahiUtia, stabilitaa'), 
WAS oae of the aneraits iervic^ inipQBfl4 OQ ^^ villeins aod 
bui^hen. Wolves and foses, when foupd without the en- 
dq^ura, every que was alloved to shoot, and it ma; excite our 
wonder, l|aw the ^(ter sniqial, fpr ages the ol^ect of uorewt- 
tfd persecutioq and sport to tl^e geptry of E^pgland, has 
escaped from total annihilation. 'T\\e British dogs, whicl^ 
had drawn the attention of the Romans, were also cherished 
tiy the Anglo-Sarpni, and every two villeins were ua(|er the 
obligation of majatainiug one of these animals'. 

Fishing) during the whole middle age, was an occupation 
of oopside^hle importance, in ponsei^i^eDce of the great num- 
ber of fttstrday^ enjoined hy the church. The capture of the 
hn^st species was pursued by the Anglo-Saxons as far as. 
Iceland : the easterp parts prgduced a vast abundance of eels. 
Not les^ th^ seven thopq^ind ^ere p^id from thepcg i^ rept 
tQ the cMipps of St, John of Beverley^. {lerringa then ^a 
now took their oOHrse along the eftsterp co^t through the 
Chappel, where Sapfiwich yielded forty thousand fmnu«Uy for 
the refectory of the mollis of Christ Church, Cftnt^rhuiTi 
The phprch of St. Peter at Winchester received jropi the 
Ytllfiips op it^ ipauor at liCwea thirty-eight thousand S.ye 
hppdredi from the burgesses of which town the lor^ alw 
repeived ei:(teep thonsapd. The manor of Beccles in Suflblkj, 
io the time of the Confessor, yielded thirty thousand to St. 
^ipundsbury abbey, and ip thp reign of William the Coif- 
qiteror, siity thousand. Salmon, aa well as weirs and other 
measures for their conservation and pt^ture, are likewise fre- 
quently mentioned ; though this Qsh do«s not appear to have 
eusted in great abundance, excepting at Eton in Cheshire, 
where, in the time of the Conqueror, a thousand were an- 

' Rectitudioes Sing. Person. 

* The heador (heah-deor) htrnd, or molouua, was, «a iu Dune iinpliea, 
lUed for chMiDg the larger aaimala.— T. 

* Dometda;, t. i. p. 304. 
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nuall; yielded to tbe earl. Of rigfits of fishery, fpr which 
jevlj sums were paid, mwj tr^pea are extant. 

Oil caatiog a glance at the state of nfiittpg i^ Gnglaiu) 
under the Anglo-Saxops, we at o»ce perpeive hflV t^i^ Britons 
were sunk, even in the provinces which recdaifipd to (heip 
lopgeat, as the mere obtaining of the metal, the great linlc of 
conneiuQn between Britain and tl^e continent, was pq Iflpger 
followed ; also after the conquest of ComwaU by ^thelstaq, 
no mentiop anywhere occurs of tin. Iron, on t)ie coptiarr, 
was dug up and manu&ctured in sopi^ abunduipe in the 
West Sason counties of Gloucester, Iferefcq^] and Soqiprset. 
I^ead was found chiefly in Perbyqhire, apd in shpP^ was 
used to cover the roofs of tbe larger buildipge< William of 
Poitiers, a well-informed luaP] tnajn^ina that Britain pos- 
sessed nmeh mofe noble pietal than France, and somewhat 
surprises us by stating, that frqm its abu;)dance f>f gold it 
deserved to be called the treasury of Arahia'- 

Salt-works were very nuneroqs in sotpe coppties, pitrticH- 
larly in those lying on the coast. In Sussex, at the tints of 
thp Conquest, there were of these no les^ thap three hun- 
dred and eighty-five, which were much ipore prpdpptive t}|an 
the salt-pans ip the interior pf the country { tbopgll tI)Qse pf 
the wichf» of Cheshire were very considerable- Qf theae 
latter, respecting whiph Dpmesday gives very drcnpiatfintial 
details, the produce appeftrs for the pioat part to \ktfve been 
sent into Wales*. 

Civic trades in general do pot appe&T to Have been carried 
to any great extent, and only to have been calculated for the 
wants of the neighbourhood. Cloth-weavers seem to have 
been established at Stamford^, and Uie madder, whicl^ was im- 
ported from St, Denys, must have been used for dying red. 

• See p. 358, nore'. 

' Domesday, t. i. fol. 268. EUib, i. p. 132. 

■ Domesday, i. 336 b., where they are called ' panifici,' for nbich we 
should, no doubt, read ' paaniiici.' 
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The embroideiy and other works in gold of the Anglo- 
Saxons, both male and female (who herein strikingl; prove 
their kinship to the Angles of the continent'), excited the 
admiration even of the Greeks and Saracens. Vet; elegant 
workmanship has been preserved of the time of Alfred. In- 
struction in works of gold (aurifrisium) was remunerated by 
the donation of half a hide of land; and, exclusively for the use 
of the king and queen, a peculiar gold embroidery was devised. 
Even the Germans, so well skilled in those arts, came to En- 
gland to learn from the Anglo-Saxons; and foreign merchants 
brought the most costly works of the kind to England, which 
there found both appreciation and purchasers'. 

We have already noticed traces of Anglo-Saxon commerce 
in France, at Kouen, at the &ir of St. Denys, in Flanders and 
in the North. As early as the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, we meet with an Anglo-Saxon merchant sojourning at 
Marseilles, named Bolto". Under Charles the Great, we find 
the French complaining that the Anglo-Saxons exported gai^ 
ments (probably of wool) of a smaller size than formerly^. 
From Bristol a considerable traffic was carried on to Ireland, 
which was perverted into a trade in stave8\ The whale- 
fishery brought both Anglo-Saxons and Danes to Iceland, 
where the inheritance to the property of those Anglo-Saxons 
who died there was secured to their relations, if &ther, son or 
brother had been there previously, and had been known there^. 
Whithersoever the foot of a bold, enthusiastic missionary had 
trodden, wherever ecclesiastics had established an intercourse, 

' Legea Angloram, tit. h. art. 20, tit. vi. art. 6. 

■ Guil. Kctav. p. 911. "ADglicK Datiooia feemiate mDltum acu et anrt 
teitura; egregie viri in oinni valent artificio. Ad hoc, incolere apud eos 
Gennaui solebant, talima artium scieDtissimi," etc. Leo Margicanns, 
Cbron. Casinena. lib. ii. c. 33, iufonns us that the "opua Anglicam" waa 
(amoiu even in Italy. 

* Hia BOD, bishop Andcgar, died a. 790. See Petav. Anoal. 

* Epist. Carol! ad Ofiam, ap. WilkiDS, CoDcil. i. p. 159. 

■ Vita S. WuUtani, ap. Wharton, AogI, Sac t. ii. 

* Grfg^ Arfathattr, tit. vi. xviii. 
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thither, at all times, hare merchants, for reciprocal benefit, 
BOon followed. Ofia's commercial treaty with France, Cnut's 
solicitude for the merchants traveling to Italy, may here like- 
wise be called to remembrance. A commercial intercourse 
with Rome by sea has hy some been supposed, but of which 
there is no proof. 

The ship of the merchant, even when of a hostile country, 
found peace in the Anglo-Saxon ports, unless it had been 
dnven in". London at all times was a considerable emporium, 
in which many foreigners were assembled, and where, besides 
French, Normans and Flemings, whom we find engaged in 
traffic at Billingsgate, in the time of ^thelred the Second, 
we recognise also, in the " men of the emperor," the mer- 
chants of Thiel', Cologne*, Bremen^ and the other Hanse 
Towns, who, even at that early period, had laid the foimda- 
tioQ of their later establishments in London, so important for 
the commerce of England and Germany. Merchants from 
Sluys, Xjege and Nivelles traveled over the country, after 
having paid the du^ on their wares^. The Germans, though 
otherwise favoured, were, like other foreigners, compelled to 
expose their merchan^se for sale on board of their ships, in 
exchange for which they took wool, the great staple commo- 

' A proof IB SDppoMdto be fbnnd in Beda, Hist. Abbat.Wirem, a. 667. 
where it is uid at Benedict BiBcop, " sacratam civit&tem (Romam} repe- 
due statuit. Nee poet loDgum, adveniente nave mercatotia, detiderio 
Mtbrecit." From this passage it can at the utmost only be iaferred that a 
Roman ship came to Englandi but it is far more probable that a ship con- 
veyed the Northumbrian pilgrim to some part of the continent, irho from 
tltence punned his jonmey by land. 

* Laws of j£theh-. II. ii. 

■ English at Thiel on the Waal, and Thielers in Englaivd, for commerdal 
puiposes, are mentioned in the account of the contest for the free naviga- 
tion of the Rhine in 1018. See Alpertns,De IKverait.Teiiip.lib.ii.c.3I. 
ap.Eccard, Scriptt. Med.jEvi. 

* I mention Cologne on the gmnnd of probability only ; the proof is 
wanting both for the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

* For the middle of the elevealh centnry a proof exists in the Vita S. 
Bernwardi, ap. Leibnitz, Scriptt. Rer. Brunsv. t. i. p. 466. 

* Laws of £thelr> IV. De Institutia Lundonie, ii. 
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dity of England. The delivery of the usual tolls la kind on 
pepper, glores, cloths, at Christmas and Easter, times on- 
fkrourable to narlgation, leads to the supposition thSt theil- 
ships had a secure station on the shore, which supplied the 
pUce or a dep6t, till thejr sucbteded in acquliltig their oWo 
place for the landing and sale of their merchandise on the 
bank of the tivel-'. Both at London and York ve Snd Fri- 
sian merchants as earl^ as the eighth cedturj*. The lattfer 
aij was distinguished for its commerce also at a later period, 
particularly with the Germans^ Icelanders also came not 
unfrequently to the British islands*. At Chester we notice a 
trade with the North in fhrs^ Vessels from the north of 
Europe had fbr ages brought fish, skins and valuable fan, an 
ol^edt of most costly luxury in the middle age^. The markets 
were numerous, and produced to the king ho inconsiderable 
revenue; 

Mints were established in several of the cities and towns 
of the kiogdomi in which w« find the tlumber of privileged 
moneyers strictly limited by the law'. By tt later enactment 
the number of moneyers In every large poH was restricted to 
three, in eve^ other to one only^, so that if a merchant 
brou^t base or light mouey, he must declare whence He 
received it^ on peril of his wer, or even of hts life ; or prove 
tliat be was ignorant of its baseness ot deficiency, and ex- 
change it with the appointed moneyers for good and heavy 

> Cf. Urkundlkbe GMchkhte der DenbwheD Hbdk, Tb. i: 

* Beda, Hist. lib. iv. c. 23. Altfridi ViM S. Lndgeri, c. xt. in Hannnt. 
Oer. Hist. t. i. 

' Mklmrab. de Pont. lib. iii. ProiEtn. " EboracDtn, urba HR>plai...a daa- 
biu putibUB Hnsw flumlDis zdificata, iacladit ia media sioua mi dctm a 
Qennuiift ct Hiberuia Tenientea." 

* Grtigit, Vigalodi, tiuci. Arbthattr, tit. xiii. ' DomMdaj. 

* Egil'* Saga, CC. i*iii. Iet.. an aathority which, od account of its late 
compMitioii, affords, it is tr«e, no proof for the y«ar 878, but whicb, whh 
other credible and la part coacordaDt aceoosta, tre may be allowed to dte. 

' Lawi of MtheU, I. xiv. 

* loititt. Lund, ii. 
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coin' . That these moneyers were, for that period, no unskil- 
ful artists, is apparent from the coins still preser?ed, the 
impresses on which present to our view the images of the 
earliest kings of the Angles and Saxons, Many coiners of 
base money carried on their nefarious trade in the recesses 
of the forests, a crime strictly forbidden by the laws and 
punishable by death*. 

In Wessex and Mercia different monetary calculations pre- 
vailed. In the former, the pound (pund) consisted of forty- 
eight shillings, the shilling (scilling) of five pence^, and the 
penny (pening, penig) of four sceats. Besides these, there 
were the mancus or marc, of thirty pennies, and the Danish 
era of sixteen pennies. In Mercia the pound contained 
sixty shillings of four pence each. Another money, the 
thrymsa, was equal to three pence Mercian. The denomi- 
nation of sterling does not occur among the Anglo-Saxons, 
though it appears so soon after the Conquest*, that we may, 
perhaps, safely assume that the Germanic term was known in 
England at an earlier period. A copper coin in the north of 
England bore the name of slicce. The denarii albi of the 
Anglo-Saxon documents are the whit-penninga of Lower 
Saxony. The maere peningas, mentioned in the laws of 
Alfred, are the men denarii of the Capitularies. 

' Inatitt. LoDd.vii. " ut cambiat ab iostitutis monetariia purnni et recte 
appendcDS." 

» Law* of «tbelr. 111. xvi.. IV. v. 

' Dr. Lappenberg considers the An^o-SaxoD Bliilliag to hare contained 
fbnr pemiies only. — T. 

* Cbarter of dunadon of William the Conqueror to tbe monastery of St. 
Erroul (Mouasteriupt Uticense, in the dioceae of Lisieui), a. lOBI, ap. 
Order. Vital, p. 602. Monast. Angl. vi. P. 2. p. 107a. Orderic waa a monk 
of this monastery. He mentions " libras aterilensium," and " libraa stcri- 
letuia monetie," a. 1083, p. 580. 
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' Wynne's 
' See p. 23 
' See p. 27 



■ W. Malm, and ajd. De 
It. 
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"Seep. 198,uidiMte'. 

■ Wallingford, p. 546. 



■> Snhm, Hiatorte af Dan- 
mark, iii. p. 431. 
M See p. 174. 

** Seep. 231, and ■o/«»)Q|i. 
" See p. 247. " 
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